





“These neoprene rollers give me quality work at high 
speed...and they save time and money too!” 


YOU: “You seem pretty pleased with 
things, Mr. Foreman. Where’s that har- 
ried look printers usually wear when 
they’re getting out rush orders?” 


FOREMAN: “‘Say, there hasn’t been a 
harried look in the shop since we 
switched to these neoprene rollers.’’ 


“Not even when you have to change or 
re-set, and lose time?”’ 

‘‘But we don't have to change or re- 
set these neoprenes. We just set ’em 
once in the morning, then let ’em 
roll right up to top speed.’’ 

“How about quick changes in weather? 
Humidity? That’s a big head- 

ache in my shop, especially on 


hot, humid, summer days.”’ 


‘“Shucks, neoprene rollers are wea- 
ther-proof! You uge the same ones 
winter and summer, in dry weather 
and wet ... and there’s no damp 
foolishness about ’em! They don’t 
shrink, swell, or get out of shape.”’ 


“Now aren’t you spreading it a bit 
thick?”’ 


“Not a‘bit. Ask anybody who uses 
neoprenes. And look at the quality 
of this printing. There’s proof!’’ 


‘Hmmm. Sounds almost too good to be 

true. But I don’t want to be an ostrich 
when a good thing comes along. 
I'll try them!”’ 


Ask your supplier 
for 


NEOPRENE 


printing rollers 


---OR WRITE US 
FOR A LIST OF 
MANUFACTURERS 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 








Above is shown the eco- 
nomical Elrod lead, slug, 
rule and base caster. 


‘Cant We Cut Cur Stup 
Mateual fxpense ?” 


“Yes, Sir, we can really save money 
with an ELROD! And have a plenti- 
ful supply of strip material always!” 

Simple in operation, low in first 
cost and maintenance, the Elrod strip 
caster produces a wide range of strip 
material with a minimum of opera- 
tor attention. 

Elrod product is a one piece, con- 
tinuous strip of solid metal—free of 
brittle joints and air pockets. Elrod 


base and rules withstand the most 
severe pressure of dry mat rolling. 
One machine does the whole job. 
You can produce the entire range of 
strip material from 1 to 36 point with 
the Elrod. Mold changes are quickly 
and easily made. There is no compli- 
cated mechanism to get out of order. 
End your strip material problems 
once and for all. Write us today for 
full information regarding the Elrod. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


Set in Mandate and members of the Karnak family 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + + Chicago, Illinois 











Cipproved a (« } TOT LLELLL 
SAFETY FEATURES 7 


@ Double motion 
starting lever 
(standard) prevents 
accidental oper- 
ation of knife. 


@Style A two- 
handed safety 
device (optional) 
keeps operator's 
hands out of dan- 
ger. 


@ Style E device 
(built in on order) 
positively stops 
knife from repeat- 
ing its stroke. 


@ Style E device de- 
signed especially to 
comply with the’ State 
Safety Laws. 


You can work at top speed —keep production in high It’s accurate, economical, reliable—designed for conven- 
without fear of bungled jobs or mangled hands with a ience too. The operator is master of the machine at all 
Diamond Power Paper Cutter. Mechanically, this rugged, times, handling volume production at minimum cost. 
powerful cutter provides a safeguard against every con- Diamond Power Cutters are made in three sizes: 30)- 
ceivable accident or error—fully protects the operator Inch, 34%-Inch, 36%-Inch. Write now for complete 
and stock. The knife can be stopped anywhere. data and prices—or see your dealer for demonstration. 


The CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Hubbard Street 223 | 200 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


Agents for Great Britain — Funditor Limited, London, E.C. | 











Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
a year; foreign subscription $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyrighted, 1938, The Inland Printer Company 
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UT THAT is not all—for Perfection Gummed Paper is specially 
treated right in our own plant to give it a beautiful printing sur- 
face which increases the sales value of your Gummed Labels. And, so 
far as gumming is concerned, either our “Dextrine” or “Strong” gum- 
ming will satisfy 98% of your customers’ requirements. Give it a trial. 


Specify Perfection Gummed Paper. Our well equipped laboratory 
and information service for printers are at your disposal. Write us if 
you have a problem. 


Ask your Paper Merchant 
about our three popular 
Personality Grades. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Finally he goes to a 

good printer's Letter- 

head Clinic, where 

"Permanized Paper with Now the toughest trip, or the most rugged 

Vitamin P' is pre- handling doesn't faze him. He makes a good 
scribed. impression on every call. Everybody's happy. 


Poor, poor Case No. 479. He's lost his looks 
so thoroughly that he actually is ashamed to 
cali on his employer's customers and prospects. 








Precision control, the Pride of skilled Pa- 
per-makers, Purest Paper-making water— 
all give Permanized Papers the Plus qual- 
ities that we call ‘’Vitamin P.’’ Permanized 
Papers give their Purchasers Prestige, 
Performance, and Protection against the 
ravages of time. And they are easy to 


Every printer and every user knows that 
unless a letterhead is on a quality paper 
it loses its looks easily—becomes yellow, 
wrinkles, loses crispness and snap. The 
surest way to guarantee that this doesn’t 


happen is to use a Permanized Paper— 


for the whiteness, crispness and strength 
of these good papers is Permanized right 


into them. 


WHITING-PLOVER PAPER COMPANY 


Vitamin 


(P 


THE PLUS-QUALITY OF 


Crmianrtgent 


sell—because the word ‘’Permanized”’ in 
the watermark tells your customer why 
they are better. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


VV Printers who sell on quality 
should investigate the sales- 
helps of Permanized Papers 
as well as the papers them- 


selves! 


(Papers 
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COMPACT + SIMPLE 


TODA Y, the busy presses are Miller presses. A quick trip 


through leading pressrooms makes that evident. 

Today, estimates are closer ; competition is keener. Advantages 
once ignored—now are vital. Miller superiorities—UP to 25% high- 
er production ; 50% less floor space; quicker getaway: minimum 


non-productive time; easier adjustment—now, more than ever, 
mean profit instead of loss; busy pressrooms instead of idle ones. 
Full particulars of any Miller Automatic gladly on request. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


27x 41" TWO-COLOR ° 27x 41" MAJOR e 20’: 26" SIMPLEX ¢ 13'’x 20” HIGH-SPEED 


ACCESSIBLE : en 








Strathmore Paper is used for En Route Correspondence on Santa Fe’s Famous New Streamlined Chief 


YOUR LETTERHEAD 


is your reputation on paper 


Flashing from Chicago to the coast in a clipped 50 hours, the 
streamlined Chief, Santa Fe’s most famous train, does more 
than carry passengers. It represents a new standard of beauty, 
luxury and safety. 

A letterhead, too, does more than carry messages. It, also, 
conveys reputation. This is why you find Strathmore letter 
paper used for the writing desks of the new Chief. This is why 
so many business leaders choose Strathmore. Your letterhead 
represents you in every letter you write. Your correspondents 
judge you by the expressive quality of the paper you choose. 

When you write a letter on STRATHMORE BOND it costs less 
than 1% more than the same letter written on the cheapest 
paper you might buy. And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as 
fine a paper as can be made, it costs only 2.9% more. At so 
little difference in cost, such extra effectiveness is true economy. 
THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 


important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check list. 
[.P.5. STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


THIS STRATHMORE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN 
NATIONAL MAGAZINES 
tells what a fine letter- 
head does...why a fine 
letterhead is true econ- 
omy. It makes it easier 
for you to sell the papers 
you know will produce 


quality results. 


This series appears in: 
TIME 

BUSINESS WEEK 

FORBES 

NATION’S BUSINESS 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
TIDE 


SET MO RE crc 
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“COST PER HOLE’ NOW LESS 
WITH VEU ROSBACK 


@ When you figure a job of slotting or 
drilling, it’s the’’hole’’cost that counts. With 
this New Hi-Pro Drill,"“hole’ costs are now 
lower than you have ever known before. 


This remarkable new drilling and slotting 
machine—designed as the result of 
nearly sixty years’ experience in build- 
ing production machinery for making 
holes at low cost—provides cost-cutting 
features never before available in any 
equipment for similar use. 


l. Drills and slots (or slits) in one operation. 


2. Lowers “cost per hole’ up to 50%, depending 
upon prices you now pay or equipment now used. 


3. Uses new-type, exclusive one-piece slotting 
knife. 


4. Set-up time cut to less than half by practical, 
simplified adjustments. 


5. Has new design, finger-tip side gauge — 
enables operator to work up to twice as fast all day 
long without chance for costly errors. 


In spite of these and other equally important advantages, this 
new Hi-Pro Drill sells at no higher price than older type machines 
having much higher hole production costs—a price so low in 
proportion to results that you can hardly afford not to at least 
investigate its profit-possibilities. 


Writs for this Eullelin 
It contains complete picture description of F.P. ROSBACK Co: Benton Harbor, Mich. 


the New Hi-Pro Drill and gives detailed - i ‘ : rae 
specifications. Your copy is waiting for you Please send, without obligation, bulletin containing 


... write for it today. complete description of the New Hi-Pro Drill. 





Your Name Title 


F. P. ROSBACK Co. 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 








Address 





City and State 
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shese VASTANGTIVE MONOTYPE} 





It is nearly fifteen years since I gave you 
our order for our Monotype Typesetting 
Machine. I cannot think of any equipment 
investment we have made that was more 
profitable or of greater help to us in de- 


veloping our business than our Monotype. 


FRENCH-BRAY PRINTING CO., BALTIMORE 


Text set in Stymie Light; Display set in Monotype Onyx, 
Broadstroke Cursive, Stymie Medium and Stymie Bold. 


Keyboard and Caster operated separately —neither 
being subjected todelays or distractions of the other. 


Integrity of the type design is preserved in casting 
each letter on a separate body. 


Many faces designed especially for the Monotype. 
Room for 225 matrices in the matrix case (magazine). 


Accents and special characters available for prac- 
tically every printed language. 


Up to six alphabets of three different faces can be 
combined in one keyboard operation. 


Many thousands of signs, symbols, special charac- 
ters, etc., for all classes of work. 


The flexibility which goes with the use of single type. 


Monotype-cast type is always new, freshly cast for 
use in producing good printing. 


Monotype-cast type of uniform height and perfect FF 


printing surface reduces make-ready time. 
Equalized letter-spacing is conveniently done. 


Side-heads may be different from text-matter in point 
size and face, and can be set in same line. 
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UDTANTAGHS uct mabe mony fs you! 


IN YOUR OWN COMPOSING ROOM 


OR 


THRU A MONOTYPE-EQUIPPED COMPOSITION PLANT 
. . . If you buy your machine typesetting 


: After keyboarding, the choice may be made to cast 
; type either solid or leaded. 








; Run-arounds for cuts or initials are easily made by 
the operator and set with rest of copy. 


i 


5 The point size and width measurement of Monotype- 
cast type are accurate to within 2/10,000”. 


» Set size of Monotype faces may be changed if desired. 


} Different point sizes can be set in the same line on 
‘the same body at the same time. 


E Sets type lines in measures up to 60 picas in width. 


} Produces all kinds of tabular matter with equal 








E facility, including vertical and horizontal rules. 


§ Type matter may be cast on a body of smaller point 
size than the face. 


))Set size may be reduced to increase the number of 
L characters in lines. 


ee 


; Errors in single type composition are easily cor- 
tected without resetting the entire line. 


ain td 


en 


' The Monotype keyboard speed is the same for both 
: large and small sizes of type. 


EA 


. . . If you operate a Monotype Typesetting Machine 


Keyboard ribbons may be run any time anywhere. 
Matrix case is easily changed in casting machine. 


All classes of composition are automatically spaced, 
aligned and justified. 


Groups of six or more characters automatically re- 
peated at rate of 36,000 ems per hour at keyboard. 


Machine composition embraces all sizes from 4 to 
18 point, composed on the same keyboard. 


Monotype metal is harder and makes for long press 
runs, and saves money in electrotyping. 


Quads and spaces may be either “low” or ““high”’ as 
desired to suit the work in hand. 


The opportunity is afforded to decide between all 
machine work, all hand work, or a combination of 
both, in setting any given job. 


“Reprints’’ are particularly profitabletothe Monotype 
owner—who saves the Keyboard ribbon for a rerun. 


Write for further details 


Lanston Monotype Machine Company 


Monotype Building, 24th and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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*Self Seal Envelopes require no licking, no 











moisture. The flaps stick instantly to each 


other — but won't stick to anything else. 


CHIEFTAIN BOND 
50% RAG-CONTENT 


GLACIER BOND 
25% RAG-CONTENT 





ASSURANCE OF ae ‘Jeb 


You can confidently recommend this boxed stationery. For whether it's a 
hurried note to a close friend . . . a formal acknowledgment . . . a love letter 

. these crisp, white, rag-content papers are always good form. Chieftain 
Bond (50% rag-content) and Glacier Bond (25% rag-content) are the very 
same papers business men have been using for years to create favorable im- 
pressions. Each handsome cabinet contains 100 Monarch size sheets and 100 
matching Self Seal Envelopes. Available through your distributor. Sell them 
plain or printed. Made by Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS®@ IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 
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HARRIS PRE 
always in the head of, Voor Levelypment- 


HARRIS OFFSET @ Anticipating modern trends, Harris engineering and 
PRESSES designing accurately forecasts the tendency of buying 


[ Commercial Group: habits through refinements that insure profits for the 


p)'7"% 22") 21x 28", 22x 34” in single color pressroom. Superior quantity-quality production in the 
) Color Group: 

§26"x 40", 35x 45“, in single color; 
4x54", 42x 58", 46% 68%" in one, 
7 two, three and four colors. presses to meet every offset requirement, the Company 
may well be proud of a record of NEVER A FAILURE. 


Harris offsets are the logical choice of leaders everywhere. 


HARRIS:SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY 


pressroom is the natural sequence of Harris precision 





manufacture. As the pioneer builders of successful offset 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4510 East 7ist St., Cleveland, Ohio « HARRIS SALES 
OFFICES: New York, 330 West 42nd St.; Chicago, 343 South Dearborn St.; Dayton, 
813 Washington St.; San Francisca, 420 Market St. e FACTORIES: Cleveland, Dayton. 





IF YOU NEED 


MORE BUSI: 


N today’s scramble for orders, it’s the modern plant that gets Worn buster ne 
been all year— pick 


the “breaks” and the volume. Why? Simply because, with the new work since w 


C&P AUTO 


right kind of press and plant equipment to back up your selling, you 
can go after, and get, the long runs—those difficult jobs—the 


specialty work that otherwise might be entirely beyond your reach. 


With the CHANDLER & PRICE CRAFTSMAN AUTOMATIC UNIT 


you can handle a wider variety of work, faster and with better 


chance for profit, than on any other type of job press equipment. 


CHANDLER & PRICE CRAFTSMAN 
AUTOMATIC UNIT 
10x15 AND 12x18 


Takes any stock, onion skia to 12 ply board—sheets 
any size or shape down toa No. 88 card (envelopes 
and small sheets can be fed automatically two-at- 
a-time) handles cartons folded or flat—envel- 
opes died-out or» made up—tags singly or in 
gangs, or paper bags—imprints folded circulars and 





booklets — gives full, accurately controlled. ink 
coverage for heavy forms with hairline register for 
color work—does light embossing or die-cutting 
—operates at speeds up to 3000 impressions an 
hour (3500 on the 10 x 15)—and you can feed 
any job automatically or by hand as you choose. 


= 4 as 
newt ‘Esteraice ~ 
meee ‘il: + 


Many printers report the Craftsman Automatic 
Unit is the most profitable investment they have 
ever made. Find out for yourself how this modern 
automatic press can help you get more business 
and better profits. Write for booklet "33 Reasons.” 


NEW YORK .... Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Avenue branches of Ar 
Founders and | 


CHICAGO ..... Transportation Building, 608 S. Dearborn Street 
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COMPARE IT e TEAR 
IT e TEST IT © AND 
YOU WILL SPECIFY IT 


“It certainly has improved the appearance of our letters ... and makes 


me feel proud of my work.’’ @ To assure your customers top results 


from bond paper, print their letterheads and forms on Howard Bond... 
THE WORLD’S WHITEST BOND PAPER. Also available in 14 bril- 


liant colors... with envelopes to match. 








WATERMARKED 


4 “The Nation’s Business Paper” 
THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 


: (8 
Send me the N EW HOWARD PORTFOLIO of fine letterheads with envelopes to match. 


Firm Position 








Name 


=... 
Address City State Please attach to your business stationery 
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"The Answer 


to the Production Man’s Prayer” 


“As a practical printer I am very much impressed by the Beckett 
Perpetual Auto-file. It is a revolutionary development. I should like 
to be one of the first to make use of it in my own shop.” 

— Harry P. Hurwich, Gen. Mgr., New England Editor and Printer 


“Tt is just the file every printer would like to have, for in general 
their paper files are not complete.” 
— H. L. Williamson, Publisher National Printer Journalist 


* 


UCH are the reactions of the first three nationally 

known printing authorities who saw photographs 
and read descriptions of The Beckett Perpetual Auto- 
file. The handsome and enduring steel cabinet contains 
297 —12 x 18 inch sheets (before folding), including 
practically every grade of paper (except enamels) re- 
quired by the printer or advertising man. 


Possession of the Beckett Perpetual Auto-file will place 
at your disposal, in compact and orderly form, the ex- 
act papers you want for dummy or sample purposes. 
Moreover, the Auto-file carries with it permanent free 
service, not only on the items contained in the cabinet, 
but on all of the thousands of other paper items made 
by us— Covers, Texts, Offset, Opaque. 


This life-time service is absolutely free to Auto-file 
owners— we pay even the postage. The working of the 
Auto-file is so simple and convenient as to be almost 
automatic. It will prove the greatest convenience and 
selling aid that ever came into your office. 


— Laurance B. Siegfried, Editor The American Printer 


. tance ARTE 
maaan tits: 


Tit BCKE Ty PERRET HAL 


| SHUT FILE= 


The Beckett Perpetual Auto-file is offered to you at 
the purely nominal price of $5.00, which is but a small 
fraction of its manufacturing cost. Thereafter there is 
no expense whatsoever. If for any reason you are dis- 
satisfied you may return the Auto-file within thirty 
days, express collect, and your money will be refunded. 


Sale of the Auto-file must of necessity be limited to 
the following classes: Printers, Commercial Artists, 
Agency Men, Advertising Managers and Printing In- 
structors. When ordering please attach your letterhead. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY .. . Hamilton, Ohio 


Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 





TO THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio 


I enclose $5.00 and my business letterhead. Please send The Beckett Perpetual Auto-file. I retain the right to return the Auto-file at 


your expense within 30 days, if dissatisfied, and to receive immediate refund of purchase price. 





BUSINESS. CITY_ 


ADDRESS _ 





STATE_ 
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we 'TEEL is the outstanding heavy industry. Steel and 
that army of allied products based on steel are 
sold through powerful messages printed on MIEHLE 


Presses. 


Progressive printers use MIEHLES because they 
increase daily production ... print fine color work... 


operate at a low cost ... reduce waste to a minimum 


and help increase the profit margin. 


MIEHLE 41 Two-Color 
Automatic Unit 


Sheet sizes, 11 x 17 to 27 x 404 
inches. Speeds 1600 to 2800 two- 
color impressions per hour. 


Motored by KIMBLE 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


IT “PAYS TOC FCRINT FF ON A MIELE 
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vigorous display with a “different” note 


American 


Fs 

a the average 
display face—two new type designs that can boast 
character and distinction as well as strength. Suffi- 
ciently bold to attract attention and unusual enough 
to hold it, their quick legibility is certain to make 
them popular with artists, advertisers and printers 
seeking to avoid the commonplace. — Developed 
by Lucian Bernhard as companions to his lighter 
Bernhard Modern Roman and Italic, these smart 
bold faces are based on the same neo-classic letter 
forms, possess the same air of dignity and elegance. 
Offered in the same twelve sizes, the two weights 
constitute a highly effective and widely useful com- 
bination. Your ATF Salesman will gladly provide 


specimens showing the Bernhard Moderns at work 


Type Founders 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Branches and Selling Agents in Twenty-four Principal Cities 
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Two Colors at High Speed 


AND COTTRELL QUALITY 


SHEET 
fisch7 
19x26 


Small Press 


Large Press 


This press will open up a new source of prolit 
for many printers. 

It is a press for runs of moderate length as well 
as long runs. With the perfected curved plates 
which are now easily obtainable, make-ready on 
this unit is practically eliminated; and first-grade 
process work can be run at the rate of 5000 two- 
color sheets per hour. 

Thus the laverage commercial printer can now 
obtain, on jobs of ordinary size, the great econo- 


mies which aye enjoyed by large edition printers. 


» } 


Mechanical features include: Automatic stream 
feeder. Automatic plate cylinder trip. 

Claybourn spirally grooved cylinders. Clay- 
bourn rapid register-hook system. 

Convenient ink roll-back. Quick fountain ad- 
justments. All adjustments accessible from floor. 
All rollers interchangeable. 

Remarkable ink distribution and simplicity of 


operation. 
BUILT BY 


CLAYBOURN DIVISION 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co. 


Mil waukee, W ‘isconsin 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, ek 


New York: 25 East 26TH STREET 
Cuicaco: 332 Soutn Micnican AveNnur 
SMYTH-HORNE, Ltd., 1-3, Baldwins Place, Gray's Inn Road, 


Lonpon, F.C.1 





OTTRELL 


two-color rotary press 












Printed Piece 
xtra Profit {or you: 


Ml 


“Oh! you mean envelopes... 


Ye S , we mean envelopes with new facts on 
how printers can and do make an extra profit! 


— —*> — 





If you could increase the amount of your 
average order by from 10% to 20%, and do it easily, 
would you be interested ? 


If you could compete for more of the routine 
printing from your regular customers, and do it 
at a profit, would you be interested? 


If you could open up more ‘100% customers”’ 
on a profitable basis, would you be interested? 


Yes, but... 


“How can I meet envelope price competition? 


‘How can I get more business and profit from 
present customers? 


“How can I get new customers without cut- 
ting prices? 





“How can I print envelopes profitably?” 
*This company has manufactured envelopes for the trade 





Clj since 1898. We are glad to act as a clearing house of 
Ip the coupon and we'll send you the whole profit-making ideas which our friends have passed on to 
story.* It’s a big story, crammed full of facts re- us for your information. 
vealed in a recent survey among printers and their ———-—-—— —-—-—— -— -— — --—-- 
customers. It includes plans that have worked for U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Dept. I, 21 Cypress Street, Springfield, Mass. 
others. It contains material and ideas developed Please send me the ‘Extra Profits” Plan as advertised —free. 
with and by printers. It is, in fact, the most com- Firm Name ——— — 
plete and helpful plan we have ever offered. Address _ 
We'll mail it to you without obligation. Send Attention of a 


- us the coupon now, while it’s fresh in mind. My Paper Merchant is__ 3 eae 





ex 
ots l ly 
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“What do you consider the world’s most exacting 
publication job?” Ask any printer this question 
and 10-to-1 he'll reply, “Fortune Magazine? 

And at The Jersey City Printing Company 
where Fortune is set and printed, you'll find a 
battery of 22 Linotypes, 13 of which are new 
Blue Streak models. Part of these machines are 
usually working on Fortune which is Lino- 
type-set in Linotype Baskerville. The slugs 
which they turn out must be right, for some go 
into letter-press work which is subjected to the 
most rigid inspection. Others make reproduc- 
tion proofs for offset printing . . . and nothing 

short of perfection is permitted to go before 
the camera’s relentless eye. It’s just the kind of 
job where Linotype shines . . . high-speed pro- 
duction of finer printing. 

The Jersey City Printing Company holds’ 
another important first. It does the greatest 
volume of telephone directory printing in the 
world. Here Linotypes set names, addresses and 
numbers of 3,000,000 telephone subscribers in 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington and in 
dozens of other eastern cities. Every night they 


print revises so that at g o'clock next morning 


information girls will have listings which in- 
clude all changes made the day before. 

Such rigorous production schedules demand 
absolute dependability in composing equip- 
ment. Of course, The Jersey City Printing 
Company relies on Linotype. Says C. J. Smith, 
Composing-room Superintendent: “We have 
a twofold problem: fine printing for Fortune 
and speed for directories. Mergenthaler Lino- 
types always come through with both. We are 
especially pleased with the three new Master 


Models which have just been installed? 














G=LINOTYPE™») 


ERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


Linotype Baskerville and Memphis Family 
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THE HARBOR. This illustration was engraved on copper entirely by hand. The engraver, R. F. Ludwig, 
of the Wolverine Engraving Company, Detroit, has been associated with the industry for fifty-five years, 
and has done wood engraving, chalk-plate engraving, wax engraving, and photoengraving in all branches. 
At sixty-six he is still going strong, and gets a kick out of producing a plate without photography, etching, 
or mechanical equipment. Lead-mold electrotype by Michigan Electrotype and Stereotype Company, Detroit 
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PRINTERS ARE TOO TIMI! 


IMIDITY, plain timidity, has been 
[Lo of the greatest drawbacks to 

the printing industry. Too many 
printers have been afraid of offending 
their customers. All too often, when 
quoting, they have specified no condi- 
tions other than the proviso contained 
in the statement: “1000 like copy will 
cost $7, unless you can make use of 
cheaper paper.” 

The fear complex! Afraid of losing 
the order unless a loop-hole is left 
through which the printer can cut his 
own price. 

Yet the customer, when quoting that 
same printer on a load of coal, will 
say, “$7 a ton, subject to change with- 
out notice”—and the printer will pay 
it and feel that he has saved money! 

Not all printers have that fear com- 
plex, of course. There are exceptions 
to all rules; but I am thinking of the 
average commercial printer of the 
past. His life went on with its daily 
toils and perplexities—now bright 
with hope, now dull with despair. He 
knew what it was to work day and 
night to feel, at times, a sense of fu- 
tility when his work was finished, be- 
cause timidity had caused him to 
quote too low a price. 

But the picture is changing. It 
should be apparent to all of us that 
the printing industry is undergoing a 
definite change of policy. 

Whether or not the N.R.A. Code of 
Fair Competition for the Graphic Arts 
Industries was constitutional, there 
can be no doubt that it awakened print- 
ers generally to the fact that they, like 
those in other industries, are entitled 
to a profit. Never will they forget the 


But they are waking up to the fact 
that self-abasement and price fears 
are factors harmful to the industry. 
New and more courageous business 
policies, therefore, are replacing 
the “guessing contests” formerly 
indulged in by those bidding on the 


average commercial-printing work 
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lesson they learned while operating 
under the Code of Fair Competition. 
Higher prices of materials, higher 
wages, and increasing tax rates, have 
been continual reminders of that les- 
son, and they will never again return 
to the old starvation practices. 

The printing business is coming into 
its own after many years of self-im- 
posed drudgery. The primary need of 
the printer has been a warning against 
a peril that for over three score and 
ten years has threatened to destroy the 
industry. That peril was too low an es- 
timate of the value of his service to the 
public. The N.R.A. Code of Fair Com- 
petition supplied that warning—and 
thinking men and women are taking 
heed thereof. 

The magnitude of the present-day 
printing industry is seldom realized, 
even by printers themselves. The field 
is unlimited. Every living person is a 
prospective buyer of printing. The 
miller can sell his flour only to the 
baker, while the printer can sell print- 
ing to the butcher, the baker, the can- 
dlestick-maker—yea, and to the miller 
himself. What would the miller and 
thousands of other manufacturers not 


give to be able to sell their product 
from door to door, as can the self- 
styled lowly printer! 

A little thinking right here might 
clear up a wrong impression that has 
been lurking in the minds of so many 
printers for so many years—that 
theirs is a lowly calling. As a matter 
of fact, there are few callings higher 
than that of the commercial printer, 
provided he chooses to make the most 
of it. When printers themselves realize 
this, the public will accord the indus- 
try the dignity and respect it deserves. 

“Printing,” said Horace Greeley, “is 
better training for life than college.” 

Men at the head of some of our 
largest industries started their careers 
in the printing business. It is the step- 
ping stone to greatness. One may be- 
come a great printer, dedicating his 
entire life to the industry ; we mention, 
as an instance, the late Roy T. Porte. 
On the other hand, experience gained 
in the printing business has often 
paved the way to triumphs in other 
fields, as in the case of the immortal 
Franklin, or our present-day James S. 
Ogsbury. The latter began his career 
in his father’s up-state New York print- 
ing office. Less than a year ago he be- 
came president of the Fairchild Avia- 
tion Corporation, which organization 
he had but recently joined. Mr. Ogs- 
bury exemplifies Horace Greeley’s 
statement that printing is better train- 
ing for life than college. 

The printer is an important man. 
His is a great industry. 

Business could no more carry on 
today without printing than could a 
broadcasting station without the radio. 
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Each and every business transaction 
is carried through, step by step, with 
appropriate printed forms. First the 
advertising message must be transmit- 
ted to the prospective buyer through 
the printed word. Orders must be 
properly recorded on printed order 
sheets. And so on, all through the 
process of production—printed forms 
must be used. With each order filled, 
invoices must be rendered. Letters 
must be written on printed letterheads, 








statements rendered the first of each 
month on printed statement sheets. 
And, finally, it is a printed check that 
pays the bill. Printing, therefore, is a 
necessity—every industry, every mer- 
chant, every professional man, and 
eventually every individual, must have 
it. For, as Arthur E. Ormsbee said in 
his famous address entitled “This 
Printing Business,”—‘“Printing is a 
factor in every great event of our lives, 
from the happy announcement of our 








PRINTING TRADE CUSTOMS 


United Typothetae of America 


Adopted at the Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention, October 16-20, 1922 
Amended at the Forty-Sixth Annual Convention, October 17-20, 1932 


Orvers—Regularly entered orders can- 
not be canceled except upon terms that 
will compensate against loss. 

EXPERIMENTAL WorkK — Experimental 
work performed on orders, such as sketches, 
drawings, composition, plates, presswork, 
and materials will be charged for. 

SKETCHES AND Dummies—Sketches and 
dummies shall remain the property of the 
printer, and no use of same shall be made, 
or any idea obtained therefrom be used, ex- 
cept upon compensation to be determined 
by the owner. 

Drawincs, ENGRAVINGS, AND ELECTRO- 
TYPES—-Drawings made and manipulated 
by the printer, and plates made from the 
printer’s original designs or from designs 
furnished by the customer, remain the ex- 
clusive property of the printer, unless other- 
wise agreed upon in writing. 

ALTERATIONS—Proposals are only for 
work according to the original specifica- 
tions. If through customer’s error, or 
change of mind, work has to be done a sec- 
ond time or more, such extra work will 
carry an additional charge, at current rates 
for the work performed. 

STANDING TypE—AIl standing type mat- 
ter held longer than thirty days is subject 
to a charge therefor. 

Proors—Proofs not in excess of two will 
be submitted with original copy. Correc- 
tions, if any, to be made thereon and to be 
returned marked “O. K.” or “O. K. with 
corrections,” and signed with name or ini- 
tials of person duly authorized to pass on 
same. If revised proof is desired, request 
must be made when first proof is returned. 
No responsibility for errors is assumed if 
work is printed as per customer’s O. K. on 
last proof received. 

Press Proors—An extra charge will be 
made for press proofs. Unless the customer 
is present when the form is made ready on 
the press, so that no press time is lost, 
presses standing awaiting O. K. of cus- 
tomer will be charged for at current rates 
for the time so consumed. 


PostaL CARDS AND STAMPED ENVELOPES 
—Being a cash expenditure, customers are 
expected to furnish these with their order. 
If they are not furnished, an extra charge 
of 10 per cent for additional services for 
securing will be made on the amount re- 
quired to purchase them. 

Hanpiinc Stock—A charge of 15 per 
cent of the value of all paper stock fur- 
nished by customer will be made for han- 
dling and care of same. 

Quantities DELIVERED—Owing to man- 
ufacturing fluctuations, a variation of 10 
per cent in excess or deficiency shall con- 
stitute an acceptable delivery, the varia- 
tions to be charged for or deduced at the 
pro rata rate for excess copies. 

CusToMeEr’s Property—All customer’s 
property that is stored with a printer is at 
the customer’s risk, and the printer is not 
liable for any loss or damage thereto caused 
by fire, water, leakage, theft, negligence, 
insects, rodents, or any other cause beyond 
the printer’s control. It is understood that 
the storage of customer’s property is solely 
for the benefit of the customer. However, 
in the event that the customer and the 
printer make a separate agreement whereby 
the customer agrees to pay the rental value 
of the space occupied by his property and/ 
or care and keep thereof and insurance 
thereon, then it becomes a bailment for the 
mutual benefit of both cust6mer and printer 
and the printer is liable for failure to ex- 
ercise ordinary care. 

Detivery — Unless otherwise specified 
the price quoted is F. O. B. All estimates 
are based on continuous and uninterrupted 
delivery of complete order, unless specifi- 
cations distinctly state otherwise. 

Terms—Net cash, unless otherwise pro- 
vided in writing, interest charged on past 
due accounts. All claims must be made 
within five days of receipt of goods. 

AGREEMENTS—AII agreements are made 
and all orders accepted contingent upon 
strikes, fires, accidents, or other causes be- 
yond our control. 








Display these trade customs where all your customers can see them, says the author of the 
accompanying article, F. H. Branham, executive secretary of the Chattanooga Printers Club 
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birth to the sorrowful notice of our 
passing on.” 

Speech, one might say, becomes si- 
lence the moment it is uttered, bui 
printed words live on for generations. 
Telephone conversations and radio an- 
nouncements fade into oblivion the 
moment the speakers have finished, 
but printed words may be preserved 
indefinitely. 

Far too long have printers looked 
upon the buyers of printing as their 
benefactors. In some instances, if there 
is a difference at all, it is in favor of 
the printer. For instance the manufac- 
turer of airplanes cannot operate with- 
out printing, but the printer can and 
does operate without an airplane. The 
same holds good in the case of manu- 
facturers of agricultural implements, 
beverages, confectioneries, jewelry, 
sporting goods, and hundreds of other 
items too numerous to mention. The 
printer can operate without the prod- 
ucts of all those manufacturers, but 
none of them can operate without 
the product of the printer. 

More and more printers are coming 
to a realization of the fact that their 
remuneration is based on the profit 
they produce, rather than on the 
amount of sales; that when they cut 
their price 10 per cent they must 
double their sales to create the amount 
of profit lost. Commodore Vanderbilt 
emphasized this remark: “No man 
ever went broke taking a profit.” 

Fundamentally, any business to en- 
dure must show a profit, and the profits 
should come from services well ren- 
dered. Fortunate is the printer who can 
tackle his work feeling confident of 
both factors! 

Printers are learning to look upon 
letterpress printing as a permanent 
business, and no longer regard every 
new invention as their death knell. 
From the time of Gutenberg down to 
this present age, calamity-howlers 
have been predicting the end of the in- 
dustry. Instead, every now and then 
some new invention revolutionizes it. 
In 1885 Ottmar Mergenthaler invented 
the linotype, or line-casting machine, 
which has been one of the greatest im- 
provements the industry has known. 
High-speed, automatic presses have 
also contributed to revolutionizing the 
printing industry. Every new inven- 
tion of the past has added to the effi- 
ciency of the business, while the prin- 
ciple remained the same, and estab- 
lished plants continued to operate 
their cylinder and job presses, despite 
the predictions of calamity-howlers. 











For a while there was a hue and cry 
‘over the threat of the offset and multi- 
lith presses. This was another false 
alarm. These presses have simply re- 
placed the original lithograph process 
in which printing was done from 
stones. These presses, we dare say, will 
never replace the letterpress proper. 

In the future, as in the past, there 
will be improvements in letterpress- 
printing equipment, but, as in the past, 
the principle will remain the same. 
Printers realize this now, and instead 
of worrying over things which may 
never happen, are turning their atten- 
tion to locating the real trouble with 
the industry. As a result, new business 
policies are replacing the “guessing 
contest” formerly indulged in by those 
bidding on commercial-printing jobs. 

Many buyers of printing have be- 
come disgusted with the lack of sta- 
bility in the printing market, and to 
these sound business men this new 
order of things will appeal. This class 
of buyer will welcome the change, 
while the selfish, greedy shopper will 
accept it whether he likes it or not, for 
the few remaining little cut-throat 
printers cannot possibly handle the 
volume necessary to supply the de- 
mand, to say nothing of the quality. 

The printing industry is monarch of 
all it surveys, and alert printers are 
awake to the fact that a new era is 
dawning for them—an era in which 
they are determined to assert them- 
selves, and refuse to allow buyers of a 
certain type to intimidate them to the 
extent of dictating their policies or 
their prices. 

Movable type and the printing press 
brought humanity out of the Dark 
Ages into this modern civilization, but 
we were far into the twentieth century 
before the commercial printer saw the 
light in regard to himself. 

Few printers in the past have taken 
full advantage of their importance to 
the business world. Few have stood up 
for their rights. They have accepted 
without question the terms and trade 
customs laid down by the supply 
houses with which they deal, but 
rarely have we heard of a printer who 
published his own trade customs for 
his customers to read. 

In October, 1922, the United Ty- 
pothetae of America adopted and pub- 
lished a set of printing-trade customs, 
which were amended and re-affirmed 
in October, 1932. A few of the larger 
printing concerns print these Typothe- 
tae Trade Customs on the back of their 
quotation blanks, but the average 








SLIGHT MATTER OF CONTRAST 


By C. K.,in The South African Typographical Journal 


@ Having perused the paragraph in 
Jast month’s Journal about the mem- 
bers of the Maritzburg Branch who 
have been sloping arms in Pretoria of 
late, I pass along the under-printed 
chunk in order to show how printers 
and other workers pass the time of 
day in the land of Herr Hitler in this 
year of grace and civilization, 1938. 
The authority is the report of the 
International Typographers’ Secreta- 
riat, with which our Union is affiliated: 

“After the Nazis had destroyed our 
powerful union and stolen the assets 
of the Union which the contributions 
of the members had built up over 
decades, we were compulsorily trans- 
formed into members of the National 
Industrial Community for the Print- 
ing Industry of the German Labor 
Front. This has now to do us instead 
of our old Union. 

‘““Whereas our Union used to be a 
powerful weapon in the fight against 
arbitrary action by printing employ- 
ers, we now have in the German Labor 
Front a powerful organization for 
the drastic oppression of the workers. 
In the Union we were free men, with 
a right to voice and vote in all deci- 
sions, and all that we were called upon 
to do was to attend meetings and keep 
ourselves informed of what was hap- 
pening in our trade. 

“As members of the German Labor 
Front we are the slaves of the ‘Works 
Leader’ and have to hold our tongues 
if we do not wish to find ourselves in 


jail or concentration camp. The way 
in which we are exploited, not only in 
every minute of the longer hours we 
have to work, but also in ‘free’ time, 
in order to deprive us of every possi- 
bility of acting as free human beings, 
is shown by the following Programme 
for the Week, which is compulsory in 
our works: 

“Monday (after working hours): 
Works fire brigade exercises. 

“Tuesday (after working hours): 
Musketry drill. 

**Wednesday (after working hours) : 
First aid drill and gas mask tests. 

“Thursday (before working hours) : 
March with full equipment, beginning 
at 4:30 a.m.! 

“Friday (after working hours): 
Theoretical instruction. 

“Saturday (after working hours): 
Works meeting. 

“This programme is binding on 
everybody in the works. Anyone who 
wishes to avoid compliance with it on 
any excuse whatever has to reckon 
not only with the loss of his job but 
also with drastic penalties. Such is the 
life of a journeyman printer in the 
National-Socialist totalitarian State. 

“Our members who are still able to 
breathe the free air of a democratic 
state are but discharging an elemen- 
tary obligation of humanity in fight- 
ing with all their might against the 
abominable curse of Fascism.” 

Who was it said: “The price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance?” 





printer makes no mention of trade cus- 
toms, either verbally or printed, when 
quoting on a job—large or small. 

Accompanying this article are the 
Typothetae Trade Customs, reprinted 
in full for the information of those who 
have forgotten them, or perhaps never 
knew of their existence. Note the sub- 
jects covered: Orders, Experimental 
Work, Sketches and Dummies, En- 
gravings and Electrotypes, Altera- 
tions, Standing Type, Proof, Press 
Proofs, Postal Cards and Stamped En- 
velopes, Handling Stock, Quantities 
Delivered, Customers’ Property, also 
Terms and Agreements. 

All of the foregoing subjects have 
been very intelligently outlined by 
Typothetae, and rules governing them 
clearly stated. They are reasonable 
and fair. Therefore, that their custom- 





ers may thoroughly understand the 
conditions upon which orders are ac- 
cepted, and for their own protection, 
printers everywhere should list on the 
face of their quotation blanks printing- 
trade customs similar to those com- 
piled fifteen years ago by the United 
Typothetae of America. By so doing 
they will avoid many unpleasant mis- 
understandings and _ controversies, 
which are sure to arise from time to 
time unless the buyers are familiar 
with the printer’s trade customs. And 
the average buyer will have more re- 
spect for the printer if he includes 
these trade customs on the face of his 
quotation blank instead of hiding them. 

Every printer should resurrect these 
Printing Trade Customs at this time. 
They have a definite place in the new 
order of things. 
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ROBERT N. STONESIFER 


RECALLS SETTING UP 
EUGENE FIELD'S COPY 


Composing-Room Veteran, Friend 
of Famous Columnist, Celebrates 
30th Year With Chicago Tribune 


BY ALBERT E. PETERS 





HE NIGHT Eugene Field died, the 
{ eo in the composing room of the 
old Chicago Record took the last piece 
of copy written by that well beloved 
poet-humorist and cut it up into short 
“takes.” Among those who got a por- 
tion of the manuscript—written in 
Field’s fine, engraving-like script— 
was Robert N. Stonesifer. As a young 
printer he had recently come from 
Roanoke, Virginia, during the World’s 
Fair in 1893—and here he was now, 
setting copy turned out by the newspa- 
per celebrities of the time! 

He put the treasured scrap of Field’s 
manuscript away for safe keeping, 
little knowing he was destined to work 
with newspaper columnists for the rest 
of his composing-room career. 

Today, at sixty-four, he is respon- 
sible for the makeup of the Chicago 
Tribune’s famous column, “A Line 0’ 
Type or Two,” conducted by Charles 
Collins; his association with “The 
Line” dates back to the days of Bert 
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Leston Taylor, whose erudite drol- 
leries first brought this daily column 
into national prominence. 

In June of this year, Bob Stonesifer 
rounded his thirtieth year in the Trib- 
une’s composing room. Five days a 
week he’s on the job, a hale and hearty 
gentleman with a humorous gleam in 
his eye and a limitless fund of anec- 
dotes. He was a close friend of B. L. T.; 
of his successor, Richard Henry Little; 
and of the late Harvey Woodruff, who 
alternated with “The Line” his own 
sports column, “In the Wake of the 
News.” Probably no one in the Trib- 
une organization has more friends. 
Bob is something of an institution. 

He was hardly out of his swaddling 
clothes when he became the printer’s 
devil on his home-town weekly, the 
Boonsboro (Maryland) Times. As 
soon as the down sprouted on his face 
he left for Roanoke, Virginia. Adven- 
ture called again in 1893 and he went 
to the Chicago Record. He was there 
when the first linotype machines were 
installed with a limited range of agate, 
nonpareil, and minion. (Eventually 
they got around to some long primer.) 
Bob didn’t think so much of the ma- 
chines at first—but he’s been operating 
them ever since. 

When the Record was consolidated 
as the Record-Herald, he served a term 
on the Chicago Chronicle. Then for a 
couple of years he was with the Peter- 
son Linotype Company. In 1908 he 
went to the Tribune, and he’s still 
there, showing the youngsters how it 
should be done. 

During his long association with 
column conductors, he occasionally 
has found himself in print. R. H. L.’s 
lead-off item in “The Line” for Janu- 
ary 3, 1935, was a characteristic bit of 
column kidding: 


“DEVICE TO SET TYPE Direct From 
Copy Is Shown Editors.”—Headline. That’s 
going to be tough on Bob Stonesifer, who 
sets up this here Colyum of Calumny. When 
they get that thing in the office all I will do 
will be to just drop my copy in the machine 
and, presto, out comes the galley of type 
ready for the electrotypers. Good night, Bob! 
But Bob said to me: “Do you know what? 
Some day you will come down to your office 
and there will be a queer-looking guy sitting 
at your desk and a-hammerin’ away on your 
typewriter. You'll ask him what in Sam Hill 
he’s doing at your desk and he'll say in a 
cold, metallic kinda voice: ‘I’m the new col- 
umn conductor an’ I got your job. Ha ha! 
Beat it, kiddo!’ And you'll look at him and 
see he’s all made out of steel and tin and rub- 
ber and things and that’s a robot; you know, 
mechanical man. And he'll just be put in 
your chair and whenever they want a column 
of stuff for the Line o’ Type all they’ll have 


to do will be to go in and kick him in the 
gadget and away he goes, reeling paragraph- 
and jokes off by the yard. And if they wan: 
poetry they just kick him in another gadget 
and the durned old robot will dash off poetry 
so fast it'll be nobody’s business. You see!” 

Well, maybe. But I'll bet a cookie the 
mechanical column conductor gets into just 
as heavy a sweat as I do when they telephone 
up from the composing room that they’re go- 
ing to close the forms in two minutes and 
where th’ hell’s that last line? 

“Anyhow, Bob,” says I, “what poorhouse 
are you going to? And when you get there 
ask ’em if they’ve got another room. And can 
I bring my car?” 


When this appeared, the boys in the 
composing room gave Bob the “ding- 
dang”—that clangorous demonstra- 
tion, accomplished by hammering, 
that is the equivalent of “the bird.” 
Bob always had a great fondness for 
R. H. L., who was everybody’s friend, 
and who never ran out of yarns based 
on his long career as reporter and war 
correspondent. “Dick’s living down in 
Virginia now,” says Bob, “in an old 
plantation house near the Chickahom- 
iny River. He’s retired, and the rumor 
is that he teaches a Bible-history class 
on Sundays!” 

Three of Bob’s four sons have fol- 
lowed in their father’s footsteps and 
are working in the mechanical! depart- 
ments of newspapers—one at the Trib- 
une, one at the Chicago Daily News, 
and one at the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. The fourth son went into 
banking work. Bob has had something 
to do with figures himself; he served 
for several years as president of the 
Medill Building and Loan Association. 
He has played a lot of golf in Tribune 
tournaments in his time, and he still 
likes the game. Now and then he takes 
a sidelong glance at the races. He has 
been kidded in “The Line” about that 
too. Ding dang! 


x * 
A ‘‘Letterfoot,”’ Eh? 


From Bruce Mathewson, of Phila- 
delphia, we have received a copy of 
his latest letterhead—or rather “letter- 
foot,” as he ealls it. The sheet on which 
the typed letter appears has absolutely 
no printing at the top; at the bottom, 
to the left, are the words: “From Bruce 
Mathewson,” and slightly below these, 
in one line, “Ninth Street at Sansome, 
Philadelphia, Pa.” Mr. Mathewson 
states that his previous personal letter- 
heads have always been in Caslon or 
Goudy, “in good taste and horribly 
conservative.” He claims his present 
design has created considerable com- 
ment; certainly it gets attention. 
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“TIME CAPSULE” SUNK IN EARTH 


WITH RECORD FOR DISTANT MAN 


NHABITANTS of this globe five thou- 
I sand years from now may possibly 
possess a remarkable key to events of 
this present age—its customs, habits 
of living, methods and conditions of 
working, developments in the field of 
science, and so on. A time-resisting 
“capsule” has been devised and buried 
fifty feet below the earth’s surface at 
the site to be occupied by the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company’s exposition building at the 
New York World’s Fair grounds. 

The “capsule” was designed by 
Westinghouse engineers to defy the 
ravages of time, the outer shell being 
made of a special copper alloy, known 
as Cupaloy, the inner crypt being lined 
with a Pyrex glass envelope set in 
waterproof mastic. 

A section of the 1,100 feet of Micro- 
File record to be included in the cap- 
sule is devoted to the printing arts, the 
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How will the inhabitants of this 
globe five thousand years from now 
know about this project? To inform 
and guide the research workers and 
archaeologists of the year 6939, a spe- 
cial book has been produced—a book 
with paper, ink, and binding conform- 
ing to specifications planned to make 
it time-resistant. This book, copies of 
which will be deposited in all the prin- 
cipal libraries of the world, will con- 
tain information and directions that 
will guide the future historian. Upon 
its permanence hangs the fate of the 
capsule itself. 

The production of-this book entailed 
rare problems of production. Two 
thoughts were in mind; first, the books 
must resist the ravages of time, and 
second, they must exemplify the finest 
printing possible in this year of 1938. 
The book was produced by G. Leonard 
Gold, of the Prestige Book Company. 


¢ BOOK OF RECORD OF; 


1 THE 


AE CAPSURLE 
OF CURALOY 


MED CAPABLE OF RESISTING 
capes OF TIME FOR FIVE 
EARS PRESERVING - 


AN A’ 
HIE 
ne THE G a 
YORK WORLDS FAIR. 
NEW 1939 : 


SEPTEMBER 2311938 


Book intended as guide to “capsule” in the year 6939. Printer: Howard Coggeshall, of Utica 


section being headed by an essay on 
present methods of printing. (The four 
reels of Micro-File film cover more 
than a hundred volumes and about a 
thousand pictures, depicting almost 
every phase of present-day activities. 


The type is fourteen-point Village 
Number 2, designed by Frederic W. 
Goudy, who designed and arranged the 
book, the type being set under Mr. 
Goudy’s supervision at his Village 
Press, Marlborough, New York. 





















































How the “Time Capsule,” .800-pound metal 
cylinder designed to withstand destructive 
forces of 5,000 years, was buried fifty feet 
in the earth at the New York World’s Fair 
grounds, September 23. Sealed in were con- 
temporary objects, including a linotype slug 
and 1,100 feet of a Micro-File film record 


A special supply of 100 per cent rag 
paper made to specifications set by the 
United States Bureau »f Standards was 
manufactured under the direction of 
Fred W. Main, of the Hurlbut Paper 
Company, South Lee, Massachusetts. 
Binding also has been done with a view 
to permanence; the Archivist of the 
United States, Dr. R. D. W. Connor, 
and other authorities were consulted. 
Linen thread and royal blue buckram 
stamped in genuine gold was used for 
the 1,650 copies for libraries, muse- 
ums, and so on, 2,000 copies have been 
bound in paper covers. 

Special formulations for super-per- 
manent red and black inks were pre- 
pared by the research laboratories of 
the International Printing Ink Cor- 
poration. Will the inks last the pre- 
scribed 5,000 years? If formulas mean 
anything, they will! 

Time alone can tell how well our 
present-day chemists and craftsmen 
have met the specifications, and 
whether the book will withstand the 
wearing of the ages to come. Fore- 
thought and consideration for those 
future workers has led to the inclusion 
of a phonetic key, worked out by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Forethought also has been exempli- 
fied in a message included in the book, 
asking those of the future to see that 
the volume is read and preserved, and 
that it be translated into new languages. 
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THE ACID TEST OF GROSS PROFIT 


How to assure making a net profit on sales is what every printer wants to know. Guides to this profitable 


state are found in Typothetae’s “Ratios,” compiled by F. W. Fillmore. Conception of net profits made clear 


season of year, when we measure 

what the year has brought forth 
and what we lay away in store, is the 
advent of another annual edition of 
United Typothetae’s “Ratios.” Com- 
piled and developed from members’ 
balance sheets, operating statements, 
and cost reports, “Ratios,” like bea- 
cons to mariners and aviators, gives 
reassurance or warning, according to 
whether printers are following the 
course charted by good management 
or are disregarding it for one of their 
own devising. 

For seventeen years, F. W. Fillmore, 
supervisor of accounting for the asso- 
ciation, has been compiling these data 
and developing them for the use of 
printers. The first year only a little 
more than two hundred thousand dol- 
lars in sales were represented, but 
gradually as the years advanced the 
amount of sales represented in the re- 
ports of members grew until last year 
the aggregate of sales was over seventy- 
five million dollars. 

In the seventeen years during which 
the reports have been gathered, the 
sales repurted have aggregated nearly 
a billion dollars. These large annual 
volumes, to say nothing of the aggre- 
gate, have long since convinced print- 
ers who study “Ratios” year by year 
that they represent a cross-section of 
the industry adequate to give reliable 
data for comparison and guidance. 

All printers want to make money. 
Some of them do. Some think they do, 
but don’t. Some lose money, but don’t 
think they do or don’t know it. Some 
lose money and know it, but don’t 
know just what to do about it. No mat- 
ter what class a printer belongs to, 
he is sure to get a lot of help from 
these “Ratios.” 

Even last year, of the 375 printers 
sending in operating statements, 280 
made an average profit of 4.77 per cent 
on their sales, while ninety-five lost 
2.08 per cent. At that, everybody 
knows that such a profit on sales is 
nothing to brag about. The legal inter- 
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GS econot appropriate to this 


By EDWARD T. MILLER 


est rate is 6 per cent, and hardly any- 
thing else is very attractive unless it 
pays 8 or 10 per cent. So, if we are 
at all further interested in the group 
of printers who made a net profit, a 
real profit on sales, we must turn to the 
group having a profit on sales of 6 
per cent or more. There are only 85 in 
the group and their composite net 
profit was 9.26 per cent on sales, one 
group earning as high as 13.57 per 
cent, and one as low as 8.13 per cent. 

The other 195 plants which earned 
a net profit on sales must have had a 
profit percentage far below those of 
the most favored group, else the aver- 
age for the entire group of 280 would 
not have been as low as 4.77 per cent. 

What is the trick of making a net 
profit on sales? some one may ask. 
Mr. Fillmore says the “acid test” is to 


have a margin of gross profit suffi- 
ciently large enough to cover admin- 
istrative and selling expenses, as well 
as any financial and other expenses. 
Most everybody knows that gross profit 
on sales is the difference between the 
factory cost of goods and what they 
sell for. Mr. Fillmore says: “The aver- 
age plant had a gross profit on sales 
in 1937 of 23.3 per cent. In the profit- 
able plants, this item was 23.82 per 
cent, while in the unprofitable plants 
it was 20.64 per cent. The difference 
between these two extremes, 3.18, 
while it may seem small in itself, makes 
an amount of $2,397,269 on a total 
composite net sales of $75,385,820.” 
This is shown more clearly in both 
tables printed herewith. 

“That’s all well and good,” you say, 
“but how can we tell how to have 





TABLE I—RATIOS OF OPERATING EXPENSES, PROFIT, 
AND LOSS TO SALES 


Plants having a loss on sales and those having a profit, compared with the composite results. 
(Table XV, from the 1937 Composite Operating Statement, Ratios for Printing Manage- 
ment, published by United Typothetae of America) 








Accounts 


Plants 
with profit 
on sales 


Plants 
with loss 


on sales Composite 





Number of Reports 


95 375 280 








Net Sales 


$12,249,052 $75,385,820 $63,136,768 





Handling Expense ... 


Materials Used and Stock Storage and Storage and 





Factory Rent ____.......... 


35.91 35.78 
1.93 1.79 





Other Factory Fixed Expenses 
Factory Wages 


3.57 3.53 
28.79 28.66 





Process) 


Other Factory Current Expenses (Including Work in 


6.50 6.42 





Factory Cost of Goods Sold 





76.70 76.18 
23.30 23.82 








Gross Profit on Sales... 


Salaries (Executive) 





4.36 4.11 





Salaries (Clerical) ~ 


2.80 2.70 





Other Administrative Expenses 


4.79 4.72 





Other Selling Expense -.. 


Selling Salaries and Commissions __...----- 


5.61 5.98 
2.08 1.94 





Total Cost of Sold Product _. 





96.34 95.23 








3.66 4.77 





Net Profit or Loss on Sales _. 





100.00 100.00 100.00 





Net Giles: 
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enough gross profit on sales so that 
_we’ll be sure to make a net profit?” 
Suppose we turn to Table I for a mo- 
ment and think of the ratios as dollars 
and cents. In the column, “Plants with 
profit on sales,” we find listed the vari- 
ous items of factory cost, such as ma- 
terials, rent, factory fixed expenses, 
wages, and other factory current ex- 
pense, amounting in all to $76.18 for 
every $100 of sales. In other words, the 
factory cost of making goods to sell 
for $100 was $76.18. The difference 
between the selling price and the fac- 
tory cost, $23.82, is the gross profit on 
sales. By a little calculation in per- 
centage, it is found that the gross 
profit, $23.82, is a little over 31 per 
cent of the factory cost, a percentage 
that should be kept in mind. 

Most printers keep pretty good tab 
on their factory costs, both on indi- 
vidual jobs and on their aggregate 
over a period of time. Therefore know- 
ing one’s factory cost, to know at what 
price you must sell the goods in order 
to cover all the overhead (administra- 
tion and selling expenses) and have a 
profit besides, we must add at least 
31 per cent, as in this instance; at any 
rate we must add a percentage large 
enough to bring the selling price up to 
a point that will more than cover ad- 
ministrative and selling expenses. 

Mr. Fillmore shows us in “Ratios” 
that for ten years printers who have 
been making profits have had an aver- 
age gross profit of 24.76 per cent on 
sales, or about 33 per cent on factory 
cost. During these ten years the net 
profits on sales have run from slightly 
over 1 per cent of sales to nearly 7 
per cent. It would seem, therefore, that 
if you know your factory costs and 
add to them a markup of one-third or 
33 1/3 per cent, you are sure to cover 
all administrative and selling expenses 
and provide for a profit besides—pro- 
vided, of course, that the various items 
of factory expense are somewhere 
around the usual ratios for such items. 
While these vary slightly from year to 
year, they average closely to the ratios 
as shown in both of the tables. 

Similar variations appear in the ra- 
tios of the various items of adminis- 
trative and selling expense. However, 
during the past ten years, the total ad- 
ministration-expense ratio has been 
13.12 per cent of sales, and the ratio 
for selling expense 7.32 per cent, or a 
total overhead ratio of 20.44 per cent 
of sales, which it will be seen is a ratio 
of 4.32 less than the average gross 
profit (24.76) for ten years. Not con- 


sidering any deductions or additions 
for financial income or expense, this 
would make the net profit on sales 4.32 
per cent. 

Truly, as Mr. Fillmore says, the 
“acid test” is the gross profit. That 
must be large enough to cover the over- 
head to prevent loss, and more than 
cover to make a net profit. At the same 
time, administrative and selling ex- 
penses must be kept down to reason- 


New Press Possibilities 

Printing does make progress, even 
in these days of business “repression,” 
and evidences of this fact continually 
come to notice. One example is the an- 
nouncement in the October issue of 
Popular Science Monthly, which calls 
attention to a new two-color press 
which has been built especially for the 
production of that magazine by the 
Goss Printing Press Company, Chi- 





TABLE II—COMPARISON OF 234 OPERATING STATEMENTS FROM 
IDENTICAL FIRMS FOR THE YEARS 1936 AND 1937 


(From Operating Statements in “Ratios for Printing Management,” 1936 and 1937, Pub- 
lished by United Typothetae of America, Washington, D. C.) 








Net Sales 





$49,501,210.05 


100.00 $55,653,969.54 





Materials Used 

Stock Storage and Handling Expense 

Factory Fixed Expenses on 

Factory Wages 

Other Factory Current Expenses and 
Work in Process Adjustment 








_--- 17,533,144.78 35.42 
241,771.19 

2,808,983.37 

14,216,659.36 


2,629,785.36 


20,104,258.82 
265,403.37 
2,889,189.72 
16,026,806.69 


3,439,736.54 





Factory Cost of Goods Sold 


37,430,344.06 


42,725,395.14 





Gross Profit on Sales 


12,070,865.99 


12,928,574.40 





Administrative Expenses 
Selling Expenses 


6,193,049.12 
4,061,204.53 


6,452,755.51 
4,443,222.92 





Total Cost of Sold Product 


47,684,597.71 


53,621,373.57 





Net Profit on Sales 


1,816,612.34 


2,032,595.97 





Financial Income and Expense (Net) 
Other Income and Expense (Net) 


110,063.03 
28,336.36 


115,908.19 
46,377.23 





Total Net Profit 


1,734,885.67 


1,963,065.01 











A summary page from the new edition of the U. T. A. Ratios for Printing Management. 








able ratios, such as those which ten 
years of experience have shown the 
ones just mentioned to be. 

In this brief article we have pur- 
posely kept away from the balance- 
sheet ratios, which form equally as 
interesting and valuable sections of the 
“Ratios,” because we did not want to 
confound the discussion. By using the 
ratios from the operating statement, 
we have attempted to point the way to 
an intelligent but simple use of the 
information contained therein in order 
that the conception of net profits and 
how to obtain them may remain fixed 
in the minds of our readers. 

Of course’ there are many other 
things that have to be considered in 
order to make profits, but that is an- 
other story, in fact, many another 
story, which others are telling month 
by month in the various articles ap- 
pearing in the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and elsewhere. 

For a more extended picture of 
profit-and-loss machinery, turn to the 
complete compilations of Mr. Fillmore 
—guides to good management. 


cago, and which is said to be the fast- 
est, as well as the largest, two-color 
press in the world. And, according to 
the announcement, it contains upwards 
of fifty innovations found in no other 
printing press in the world. Mechan- 
ical specifications are remarkable, in 
fact amazing. 

More than half a year, it is said, was 
spent in designing and building this 
press, which is 48 feet in length and 
16 feet in height. Approximately 200 
feet of paper, nearly 5 feet wide, runs 
through the press at a time, being fed 
from two rolls weighing a ton each, so 
that more than 2,000,000 pages are 
printed every hour. 

The press is in two units, upper and 
lower, these being duplicates so that 
while the upper deck is printing one 
part of the magazine the lower deck 
or unit is printing another. Twenty- 
four plates, representing forty-eight 
pages of the magazine, are locked on 
each cylinder. After the web of paper 
has passed over the first plate cylin- 
ders, it is reversed so that the other 
side is printed in passing over the next 
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cylinders. One turn of the press pro- 
duces 192 printed pages. 

An important feature, said to be 
“one of the most spectacular features 
of the press in action,” is described as 
“blotting the ink with flame.” After the 
paper has passed over the plate cylin- 
ders and is printed, it passes through 
the drying ovens. “Gas-fed fire that 
reaches a temperature of 2,200 de- 
grees F.,” it is stated, plays over the 
paper, so that “inflammable oils in the 
ink are burned, leaving the printed 
page completely dry.” 

Another innovation is found in con- 
nection with the turning bars which 
carry the paper downward into the 
folder after it has passed through the 
printing cylinders and drying ovens. 
Here, tiny holes perforate the polished 
rods, and out of these holes com- 
pressed air is forced at the exact 
pressure necessary to hold the paper 
a fraction of an inch above the metal, 
so that the paper literally “rides on 
air.” Hence, it is said, all possibility 
of smudging the printed pages is 
now eliminated. 

Special tension rollers keep the web 
of paper flowing smoothly between the 
plate cylinders. The cylinders are 
grooved to facilitate getting color 
plates into register. At the delivery 
end of the press, knobbed rods permit 
the shifting of the paper to right or left 
at any point during a run. 

At the delivery end, the paper is cut 
into strips as wide as the magazine is 
long, these strips going through the 
folding mechanism where they are 
folded, cut, stacked into signatures. 

With the October issue, Popular 
Science Monthly has discarded its 
former method of binding by the use 
of wire stitching, and has adopted the 
method of trimming off the backs and 
using a special elastic glue which does 
not lose its pliancy when dry, yet 
which holds the pages firmly together 
and permits the magazine to lie flat 
when open. 


x * 


Bulletins for Better Business 


It is not often that we hear of a 
printer putting out a promotional 
campaign in which the copy has no 
direct bearing on the sale of printing, 
but which consists of material of vital 
importance to business in general. 

Such a promotional series has re- 
cently been issued by the Birmingham 
Eccentric, Incorporated, of Birming- 
ham, Michigan. A mailing list of about 
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150 customers was selected. Cost of 
printing and mailing the campaign is 
reported to have been approximately 
$3 a customer! 

Reproduced herewith is one of the 
fourteen folders which make up the 
complete portfolio. From a “Preface” 
sheet, which explains the purpose of 
the series, we learn that the material 
for the bulletins originally was pre- 
pared by the S. D. Warren Company, 
paper manufacturer, of Boston, with 
a view to presenting the story of 
American business to its own em- 
ployes, and that the company has ex- 
tended to business organizations the 
privilege of using any part of the ma- 
terial without crediting or acknowl- 
edging the source. 

The Eccentric has adapted this ex- 
cellent material to its own use, and the 
result is a surprisingly indirect but 
highly constructive printer’s advertis- 
ing campaign. While each piece is of 


a 


rine ge NO. 7—This is one of | @ series of bulletins 


and to define the position that business occupies in 
American life. 


uniform size (834 by 11) and on the 
same paper stock, the typographical 
arrangement has been varied and dif- 
ferent colors have been used, so that 
the series as a whole reveals, without 
attempting to state, what the printer 
can do in the way of producing ef- 
fective printed matter. 

“We are firm believers in utilitarian 
advertising,” writes Paul Neal Averill, 
secretary-treasurer of the Eccentric, 
who sends us information regarding 
the campaign. “We believe in giving 
the customer something of real value 
to himself, knowing well that it will 
benefit us in the long run. We are con- 
fident that the subject matter in these 
bulletins is of such current interest 
that customers will welcome it.” 

Mr. Averill advises us he has a few 
of the complete sets left, which are 
available to printers wishing them if 
they will write direct to the company 
on their business stationery. 


SHOULD ae ‘BE BIG 


ei LITTLE? 


THERE ARE A HUNDRED different answers to the question of how big business 


should be, but they all boil down to this . . 


Business Should Be As Big As Is Necessary To Do A Good Job 


Everybody knows that most rural communities depend for their livelihood on reve- 


nue from the business of farming. In communities of that kind, small local stores 


may adequately serve the needs. On the other hand, a paper company, for instance, 


must be big gnough to house and to operate at least one paper machine. 
Business is called upon to do all sorts of things. It must build 


rowboats and 15,000-ton battleships. It must make highly scien- 
wf tific devices which are correct down to millionths of inches, and 


it must build giant locomotives and great dredges like those used 


— Jy to dig the Panama Canal. 
ae The small crew of half a dozen workmen who built a house in 
cae Birmingham could never build such a structure as the Empire 


State Building, the world’s tallest. Nor could the able craftsmen who built Gloucester 





fishing craft handle such a h task as 


building the Queen Mary, a 1000-foot 


luxury liner, pride of the British Merchant Marine. 


One of a series of folders, dealing with current business problems, issued by the Birmingham 
Eccentric, Birmingham, Michigan. There’s no talk of printing here, but it’s good selling! 
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GUIDE TO MODERN PRESSWORK 


Presswork should not be a matter of guesswork, but too often it is. A complete survey of all the factors 


essential to modern pressroom efficiency is given herewith by an authority. The first of two articles 


HE SCIENCE of presswork rests 
upon a foundation of rules 
which are accepted almost uni- 
versally. Any differences of opinion 
which may exist between one authority 
and another are usually caused by dis- 
agreement over the methods used to 
arrive at the desired results. My whole 
attention has been directed toward 
simplifying these methods in order to 
arrive at them quickly and effectively 
in actual practice. 

Just what is preliminary make- 
ready? To most men in the printing 
industry this term means only the in- 
spection and correction of plates be- 
fore they reach the pressroom. In real- 
ity, a book could be written on this 
one subject alone, for preliminary 
makeready really means the correcting 
of errors all along the line before any 
actual makeready on the press is 
even begun. 

Errors contributing most to the high 
cost of makeready are found chiefly in 
the following: the composing-room 
products, all of the several kinds of 
printing plates, patent-base material, 
and in the presses and automatic feed- 
ers on which the work is done. If our 
presses and automatic feeders were in 
perfect condition and our supplies 
were carefully checked for errors be- 
fore being delivered to us, there would 
be no need of a preliminary make- 
ready department. 

To contrast the average present-day 
methods in respect to assembly as em- 
ployed by most printers with those of 
large manufacturers of machinery is 
like contrasting modes of travel of 
twenty years ago with those of today. 
The assembling of a Ford car is said to 
take less than thirty minutes. If the 
mechanics assembling the car were re- 
quired to shim or scrape for a satis- 
factory fit, as the pressmen have to do 
on most of the forms they get, it might 
take anywhere up to thirty hours in- 
stead of thirty minutes. 

Prevailing custom has always re- 
sulted in a certain loss to almost every 
printing plant. In many plants today 
it is the custom to lock up a form of 


By W. W. HITCHNER 


halftones mounted on wood base and 
send it to the pressroom regardless of 
the condition of the halftones. It is my 
contention that the form should be 
made as nearly perfect as possible in 
every respect before it is released to 
the pressroom. All cuts should be 
tested and made type high and squared 
up in the composing room before they 


Employers should not look for their 
troubles in the pressroom before they 
analyze all the other departments that 
prepare the very foundation for their 
printing success. Accumulated mis- 
takes that are finally dumped into the 
pressroom, retard production and 
make profitable results impossible. 
Give your pressroom a chance by fur- 








@ W. W. Hitchner, pressroom superintendent 
of the Robert O. Law Company, Chicago, has 
been a worker and supervisor in pressrooms 
for the last thirty-two years. He has contributed 
many technical articles to the trade press; and 
in 1934, as a member of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Craftsmen, he was 
appointed chairman of the pressroom commit- 
tee of the educational commission, serving for 
two years. Mr. Hitchner began his apprentice- 
ship with the Springfield Printing and Bind- 
ing Company, Springfield, Massachusetts, and 
was with that organization seven years. He then 
worked in various large plants throughout the 
East; eventually he became pressroom super- 
intendent of The University Press at Cam- 
bridge, which has long held an enviable reputation for the quality of its press- 
work. In 1929 he joined the Robert O. Law Company in his present capacity. 
He has brought added distinction to an already distinguished printing concern. 





enter the form. Cuts that are warped 
should be reblocked. Cuts that are type 
high need comparatively little make- 
ready; they also eliminate the neces- 
sity of opening the form. While the 
possibility of workups cannot be en- 
tirely avoided, much can be done in 
the composing room to reduce this an- 
noyance and loss of time to a mini- 
mum. The effort is worth making. 

There are many reasons for work- 
ups, but most frequently they are due 
to improper justification, and to poor 
makeup, poor type metal, linotype 
slugs that are not accurate (thicker at 
the top than at the bottom), cuts that 
are not trimmed square or are warped, 
a warped piece of wood furniture, or 
perhaps a bad chase that does not lie 
flat on the bed. 


nishing tested materials so that this 
productive department can produce 
without handicaps. 

All too often, the paper man, the em- 
ploying printer, and the customer pay 
too little attention to the printing qual- 
ities of papers upon which the press- 
man must print. Frequently these men 
take the attitude that it is up to the 
pressman to get results—and to get 
them on the paper supplied, regardless 
of its fitness for the job. This, of 
course, the pressman tries to do, with 
varying degrees of success and at vary- 
ing cost. Often the selection of a stock 
with suitable printing qualities means 
the difference between satisfied or dis- 
satisfied customers, and between profit 
and loss. Paper, therefore, is an im- 
portant factor in the matter. 
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What we, as pressroom executives, 
need to aid us in producing quality 
printing at a profit to our respective 
firms, is a higher standard of quality 
in pressroom supplies. The only way 
to achieve this is to set up certain 
standards and acceptance tolerances. 
Once it is known that a certain firm, or 
firms, will not accept supplies unless 
they come within the limit of standards 
decided upon by these firms, you can 
be sure every effort will be made to 
please and to prevent rejection of 
any materials. 

Prevailing custom, influenced by 
antiquated ideas, is the curse of the 
pressroom. There is no reason why we 
should continue to do certain things 
in the wrong manner just because we 
have done them that way in the past. 

The conscientious executive strives 
hard to do as good a job of makeready 
as possible: he sees that the various 
sheets are carefully okayed for color 
and final makeready, and that the 
pressmen keep as closely as possible 
to the standard set up by the color and 
makeready okays. 

It is my contention that all supplies 
should be produced with painstaking 
care. A perfect press, a perfect form, 
good ink, good rollers, and good pa- 
per—all these are ideal elements 
which reduce presswork costs to a 
minimum, and the farther we recede 
from them the more unproductive 
costs there will be in the pressroom. 
In the best presses of today we have 
almost reached the ideal condition 
with respect to the bed and impression, 
but judging from forms seen in many 
pressrooms, the ideal form is a long 
way off, to say nothing of the ink and 
paper. It is the lack of perfection in 
these products that increases the cost 
of presswork. 

* s * * 

The offset process is becoming more 
popular daily. One of the chief rea- 
sons for its popularity is the high cost 
of letterpress printing. Let us consider 
why it is so expensive. On careful in- 
vestigation, we find, among other 
things, that electrotype plates have 
been carelessly beveled; getting them 
in register causes a loss of much time. 
This loss sometimes runs as high as 
50 per cent of the actual makeready 
time. If these plates were carefully 
beveled, so they would all have the 
same head and back margins, there 
would be no delay to speak of after 
the first form had been positioned. 

Management is responsible for the 
high cost of letterpress printing which 
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is caused by excessive makeready. The 
real pressman is not to blame. He must 
take what is given him and make it 
print properly. Considering the errors 
with which he has to contend, he does 
amazingly well. 

The buyer of pressroom supplies 
should be a practical man and a keen 
student. Too often, supplies are bought 
on a price basis rather than on a qual- 
ity basis. And right here, the troubles 
of the pressroom usually are created. 
It is much better to buy on a quality 
basis—for then one can demand that 
certain standards be upheld. 

The successful offset printer is suc- 
cessful because he adheres to certain 
standards that have been set up and 
accepted. Were he to purchase (as 
many letterpress printers do) ink 
lacking in pigment strength, and other 
supplies, on a price rather than a qual- 
ity basis, with disregard for any set 
standards, it is a safe bet that he would 
soon be moving out of the successful 
class of proprietors. 

All those connected with the offset- 
printing business realize and fully ap- 
preciate the vital importance of certain 
set standards. They know that once 
the form is placed on the press, few, 
if any, corrections can be made. 
Therefore, instead of many hours of 
makeready time, we find that the job is 
actually made ready and running 
within a few minutes of the time the 
form is placed on the press. There are 
no headaches caused by having to re- 
move more than half the plates in the 
form in order to make them print 
properly. There is no justification of 
form to prevent spaces and other ma- 
terial from working up. There is no 
costly lineup and register time. This is 
not to say, of course, that there are no 
headaches in the offset industry; all is 
not gold that glitters. I am merely 
pointing out certain weaknesses known 
to practically everyone in the letter- 
press field. The trouble is that such 
weaknesses are not recognized by those 
in authority as being the “Jimmy Val- 
entines” of their business. 

The foreman and superintendent 
can do their bit—but the employer 
should insist that the compositor, en- 
graver, and the electrotyper do their 
work and do it correctly. Rigid stand- 
ards should be set and accurate testing 
apparatus used which will leave no 
room for argument. _ 

Electrotypes should be trimmed and 
beveled so accurately that after the 
first, or original, lineup okay has been 
obtained, the remainder of the forms 


can be run with but very few minor 
moves. The point here, of course, is to 
save many hours of press-standing 
time which is entered on the cost sheets 
as makeready time. Electrotypes 
should be shaved correctly to within 
one one-thousaridth of an inch. They 
should be tested carefully by the fin- 
isher for hard edges, low spots, and 
low or bad letters. These low spots 
and low letters should, of course, be 
brought up to a level plane with the 
rest of the plate. I have seen many elec- 
trotypes on many jobs that required 
an extra-mark-out sheet for the final 
makeready, simply because the plates 
contained many low letters and hard 
edges. On a form of sixty-four pages 
this represents about one and one-half 
to two hours extra makeready time, 
and even then the finished job will not 
look as good as it should. 

The electrotyper. should insist on 
the printer supplying him with as 
nearly perfect material as he can give 
him. It must be remembered that the 
making of plates is a duplicating 
process, and that faults in the locked- 
up form are reproduced along with 
the correct portions. On every job on 
which this important factor is over- 
looked, the printer is setting himself 
up to additional costs, laborious effort, 
and, in all probability, a poorly 
printed job at the finish. Before re- 
production, every form containing 
type and illustrations should be tested 
for height and accuracy and locked 
in a good chase that does not lift the 
material off its feet. This latter condi- 
tion is often caused by a weak and 
springy chase. A good proof of uni- 
form impression should be taken from 
this locked-up form to prove that all 
materials used are printing properly 
before reproduction starts. If this is 
done, perfect molds can be made from 
it, and, in turn, perfect plates. 

Many plants today have what is 
known as a pre-makeready depart- 
ment. This department has an accurate 
means of “type highing” plates 
mounted on wood base, a plate gage 
and rectifier, an accurate proof press, 
and a plate beveler. All machinery is 
made especially accurate—to within 
one-thousandth of an inch. Overlays, 
both hand and mechanical, are usually 
made in advance, and these overlays 
are sent along with the form to the 
pressroom, thereby saving much time. 
The man in charge of a pre-makeready 
department should be a skilled press- 
man. He can contribute a great deal to 
the production schedule. 
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Plates mounted on wood base should 
- be type high, and if properly done by 
an experienced man the extra-heavy or 
solid plates will gage from .920 to .922 
of an inch; the ordinary subjects or 
plates will be made at .918, which is 
type high; and the light and delicate 
screens, should gage only .916. 
Mounted plates that rock either should 
be reblocked or planed down until the 
rock is eliminated and then brought 
back to proper height with manila 
tympan paper, or whatever paper is 
required for the work. 

We should demand and insist that 
we obtain the same quality in our sup- 
plies such as plates, composition, pa- 
per, rollers, inks, and the like, that 
the buyer of printing expects to get in 
the finished sheet or book. 

Keep the job off the press until it 
is really ready. For years the press- 
man has had to do the work of others 
as well as his own. Give him a chance 
by trying to eliminate all of the other 
work but his own. The result will be 
the reduction of the standing time of 
his presses, plus better quality. 

In our pressroom we demand qual- 
ity printing along with what we con- 
sider good production. My own policy 
always has been to give my lieutenants 
—and this includes the pressmen and 
feeders—every advantage possible in 
the way of equipment and supplies, 
such as good rollers, ink, and so on, 
and by keeping the presses and auto- 
matic feeders in good condition at all 
times. When an executive has conscien- 
tiously endeavored to keep the equip- 
ment in his department in good con- 
dition, and has succeeded, and when 
the men are given the proper tools to 
work with, the workmen can have but 
few alibis. It is up to them to produce 
properly or to move on and give some- 
one else a chance. 

* * * 

Fortunate is the man who has been 
trained early in fundamentals of order, 
neatness, and harmony. He will not 
have to hunt jobs—jobs will hunt him. 

The excuse usually offered for dirty 
presses and surroundings is the old 
one—“we are too busy.” This is a 
lame excuse at best, but there is no 
reason for its use at this time when 
most plants have plenty of opportun- 
ity to clean up at certain intervals. 

Keeping the pressroom and the 
presses clean and orderly will pay big 
dividends, for a dirty pressroom and 
dirty presses invite trouble. Once the 
men are properly trained in this re- 
spect, they will not feel right them- 





COMPETITION 
COMPETITION 


COMPETITION 


It’s a tough old world your adver- 
tising message goes out to buck 
... filled with powerful and ever- 
increasing competition. The fate 
of your carefully chosen message 
depends largely upon the ability 
of the typographer you choose. 
Frequently an error, due to poor 
judgment or lack of knowledge, 
will render your message impo- 
tent and ineffectual. The best and 
most economical way to assure its 
effectiveness is to specify the best 
in typography ... and in these 
parts that means Warwick. 








A large mailing card, sent out by Warwick 
Typographers, Incorporated, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, carried the above punchy message 


selves unless their surroundings are 
kept clean. A clean pressroom means 
less accidents, and less accidents mean 
less insurance for your firm to pay. 
Cleanliness does breed cleanliness. 

It is imperative that those interested 
in, and responsible for, pressroom op- 
eration keep up with progress being 
made; that they study new machines 
and methods and learn to analyze new 
ideas and processes. 

In this way the progressive execu- 
tive is protecting himself and his firm 
against making purchases of machin- 
ery unfitted for certain requirements. 
Quite often the high-pressure type of 
salesman can produce with pen or pen- 
cil many more impressions an hour 
than can be produced under actual 
printing conditions. 

Almost every pressroom should 
have the following accessories: hu- 
midifiers, spray guns to prevent offset, 
gas burners, static neutralizers, exten- 
sion deliveries, mechanical ink agi- 
tators, type-high planer, Hacker or a 
similar kind of gage, makeready ta- 


bles, mechanical overlays, mark-out 
boards, form trucks, roller fans, and 
patent metal base. One of the most 
valuable accessories for the pressroom 
is the patent metal base that replaces 
the old wooden base and gives greater 
rigidity to the impression, thus saving 
time in makeready and register and in 
patching up during the run. 

Because of the exacting require- 
ments of the work, the pressroom 
should be well lighted. It should be 
heated at a uniform temperature of 
around 75 degrees. 

Where humidifiers are used, we find 
that best results are obtained if rela- 
tive humidity is kept between 45 and 
50 degrees. 

Periodical inspection at the end of 
the week when the presses are down 
will pay dividends. In this way numer- 
ous breakdowns which would cause 
serious delays are prevented. 

The term “obsolete” is defined by 
Webster as “gone out of date.” There 
is no doubt that many printing plants 
today have more or less so-called “ob- 
solete” equipment. What can we as 
executives do to meet the keen com- 
petition of today with the machinery 
we have? It is very easy to condemn 
equipment as being obsolete, but with 
conditions as they are, it is absurd to 
expect our employer to junk all of his 
equipment. We owe it to ourselves and 
the firm which we represent to get the 
utmost production from the equip- 
ment under our supervision. 

The conscientious executive will see 
that all machinery under his supervi- 
sion is kept in repair and that the 
maximum speed for best results be 
maintained. Quite often it will be 
found that certain adjustments can be 
made on a cylinder press that permit 
running that press at much greater 
speed than formerly, thereby ma- 
terially raising the production poten- 
tial. Obsolete methods should be elim- 
inated before we condemn our equip- 
ment as being obsolete. 

* * * 

As we have touched upon the re- 
quirements of pressroom efficiency on 
the equipment side, let us consider 
the human element. Perhaps the most 
important factor is the selection of 
the right man for foreman. He should 
be a graduate from the ranks of the 
pressmen, and he should be a thinker. 
To be successful, he must be loyal and 
sincere to his superiors and the firm 
he represents. In order to obtain the 
best from his men he must let them 
know that he is one of them. 
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The day has passed when an execu- 
tive can stand on a pedestal and get 
the best from his men. He should know 
the game from every angle from ex- 
perience. His greatest problem will be 
to select the right men for his lieu- 
tenants. An executive, regardless of 
how responsible a position he may 
hold, should always remember that his 
ability to produce successfully is based 
entirely on the men with whom he sur- 
rounds himself. The foreman of a 
pressroom may be the best pressman 
in the world and still not make good 
as an executive: the men must do the 
work and the executive must lead and 
direct them. A good executive knows 
how to train those under him to think 
and decide for themselves. 

The successful pressman is one who 
is able quickly to call up a method for 
overcoming his difficulties as soon as 
they occur. He should understand the 
cause as well as the remedy. Many 
pressmen, as well as foremen, lose the 
confidence of their employers because 
they have been unable to explain satis- 
factorily why certain jobs did not run 
as estimated or scheduled. 

The best pressmen are part mechan- 
ics and part artists. They must be able 
to think and act quickly in their sphere 
of work. There are many different 
kinds of pressmen in the trade. One 


will turn out an enormous amount of 
miscellaneous ordinary work; another 
is slow and careful; while still another 
is quick and careless. Then there is the 
bluffer who puts on a big front, but 
who ought to learn how to feed. There 
is the all-around man of ordinary abil- 
ity, and the color pressman. 

But the prince among his fellow 
workmen is the man who understands 
his machine, rollers, inks, and paper, 
and who can add the extra touch which 
denotes the artist and do it quickly, 
without puttering around in experi- 
mental fashion. Lucky the foreman 
who has such a lieutenant as pace- 
maker for the other pressmen. 

The world is changing rapidly. New 
ideas, new methods, new theories are 
constantly overriding those taught and 
practiced by pressmen of yesterday. 
New problems confront us that require 
constant change in our appraisal of 
values and our methods of doing 
things. If we are to keep ahead of these 
changes, new habits must be formed 
and our mentalities developed. 

The printing industry as a whole has 
been slow to adopt scientific methods 
of production based on research and 
experiment, the purpose of which is 
to eliminate the element of guesswork 
which often proves so costly. Tradi- 
tion is responsible for the continued 
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use of many impractical methods, 
simply because no one has taken it 
upon himself to analyze processes and 
inaugurate improvements. Many of 
my readers who have worked only in 
the better shops may be surprised at 
this statement; but a little trip around 
the country, visiting the various kinds 
of pressrooms, would prove to you as 
it did to me that these conditions exist, 
and would open the eyes of many of 
you who are inclined to take condi- 
tions in your own plant as representa- 
tive of those generally existing. 


x * 


Poster Stamp Pleases 

Inspired by articles on poster-stamp 
production in recent issues of THE In- 
LAND Printer, Arnold D. Butcher, of 
Peterborough, Ontario, set out to pro- 
duce a stamp himself. Around a pho- 
tograph of the Peterborough lift locks 
—‘Gateway to Kawartha Lakes”—he 
laid out some simple display lines, 
and had a local engraver make a half- 
tone of the whole design. The single 
cut was shifted in the form so that a 
strip of four stamps, each in a different 
color, was obtained. Mr. Butcher re- 
ports that this relatively simple offer- 
ing was well received in Peterborough, 
and that he is encouraged to create 
more stamps for a civic series. 


Vocational printing student-apprentices of the Dayton, Ohio, Codperative High School created this display. It represents steps involved in the 
production of a piece of printing: papermaking, layout, photoengraving, hand composition, and so on. Most of the material was donated by local 
printing employers who coéperate with the school in training apprentices on the codperative plan which provides two weeks work and two weeks 
school on an alternating basis during the last two years of high school. Student apprentices finish their apprenticeship after graduation from 
Codéperative. At left: Howard Massman, printing coérdinator and instructor of composition. Right: Russell Sharpless, James Harris, instructors 
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vy, Pressroom 





By Eugene St. John 


Stamped envelope must be enclosed with your letter when a reply by mail is desired 





Stereotyping Problems 

In your reply to our previous inquiry you 
state that you suspect the trouble we are 
having comes from the fact that we are not 
properly mounting the stereotypes, and you 
suggest mounting them on a patent metal 
base instead of wood. If you will refer to our 
letter you will note that these stereotypes 
are cast from a mat and run through a 
shaver to make them as near type high as 
possible. In other words, we are getting 
type-high stereotypes, so it can’t possibly be 
the method of mounting that is giving us 
trouble. We just don’t seem able to get 
clean, sharp impressions. The ink doesn’t 
seem to lay properly on the face of the 
stereotype and we do have a tremendous 
amount of makeready. Possibly a vacuum 
casting box would do the trick. 

What I would like to know is whether any 
printer is successfully making and using 
duplicate stereotype plates. In your publica- 
tion you advertised a small mat-rolling ma- 
chine from which to make mats from the 
original mat with the idea of running several 
up from stereotypes. Does this actually work 
out in practice? Our mat roller is a heavy- 
duty machine, our engravings are as near 
perfect as possible, and our casting facilities 
are okay, so that if the practice is right in 
principle we should be able to carry it out 
in actual practice as well as anyone. 


There are many printers making 
their own stereos on a large scale and 
getting very good results—some turn- 
ing out stereos which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from electros of the same 
original. But wood bases are not used 
because more makeready is required 
and the results are not as good as those 
obtained from patent metal bases and 
curved stereos on rotary presses. You 
will have to discard wood bases to get 
the most out of your stereos. 

We list below some possible causes 
of your trouble, in addition to the 
mounting. You stated you had especial 
trouble with rule forms. One way to 
keep this trouble down is to use low 
sharp-face rules, hyphens instead of 
leaders, and underlay under solids in 
the form from the composing room. 
Or do you make a zinc line engraving 


from a reproduction proof of the type 
form? If the latter, the zinc should be 
on metal base to yield a good mat. 

One of the most successful users of 
stereos for high-grade work—stereos 
which he makes in his own plant— 
states that his first difficulty was to 
get a satisfactory mat with smooth but 
not glossy face. Some matrix paper 
was either too hard or too rough. 
Finally, he obtained a paper with a 
nearly perfect surface, which also with- 
stood the heat of the hot metal without 
showing injury. 

His second major trouble was the 
metal; and extensive tests and trials 
were needed to find the proper alloy 
and temperature. For a smooth-face 
stereo there must be no skimping on 
the tin, and some producers find that 
a little arsenic helps to make a better 
alloy. The best stereos are made with 
direct pressure. Vacuum casting is 
helpful, as you state. A stereo should 
be cooled from the face back. The 
stereo should be cast, trimmed, cooled, 
and shaved last. Some latest machines 
have means of partly cooling the plates 
while they are being trimmed. 

If you are making stereos from line 
engravings or reproduction proofs of 
type forms, the solids should be inter- 
laid to relieve pressure on rules before 
making the mat. Trouble with flat casts 
is sometimes caused by warping of the 
front and back plates of the casting 
box. These plates should be milled in 
a machine shop, or there will be vari- 
ation in the thickness of casts. By 
checking on the above hints you may 
find the cause of your trouble. 


Artificial Snow Powders 


Where can powdered mica be obtained? 


It and other simulations of snow can 
be obtained from dealers in thermo- 
graphic equipment and supplies. 


Carbon Process, Non-Smut 

We would like to get some information 
concerning a non-smear or non-smut spot- 
carbon process. Of course, we are familiar 
with the carbon inks in general use, but 
there appears to be some process used by 
which spot carbonizing is accomplished 
without the usual smearing. Probably this 
is hot carbon or something on that order, 
and we would appreciate your giving us 
whatever information you can concerning it. 

Applying the proverbial grain of 
salt to the glorified enthusiasm of 
salesmanship, we come to the conclu- 
sion that there is no satisfactory car- 
bonizing that will not smear or smut 
unless carefully handled. There must 
be some rub, or else a good transferred 
copy is not possible. This is true even 
of the best product of the manufac- 
turer of carbon paper, who is not lim- 
ited by his method of applying waxed 
dope to the thinness of the printing- 
press ink film. 

One printer, who has built up a note- 
worthy business furnishing spot car- 
bonizing which yields a good transfer 
and will not smear if handled care- 
fully, uses a special bond paper, 
enamel-coated on both sides, for his 
best work, but he also turns out su- 
perior work on regular brands of 
paper. A special doped wax ink is sup- 
plied by the inkmaker; it looks like 
tallow in the container. Some of the 
dope is turned out into a large can and 
heated and then transferred to the 
fountain of a cylinder job press, pre- 
viously heated and kept at required 
temperature during the run. This 
fountain is equipped with the device 
which turns the steel fountain roller 
in the reverse direction from that of 
the regular undershot fountain in or- 
der to make the short waxed dope fol- 
low the fountain roller. In order to 
withstand the heat instead of running 
down and melting the synthetic type, 
distributing and form rollers are used. 
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An agitator is not used, but would be 
an advantage. Regular extension deliv- 
ery is used. The spot carbonizing 
plates are stereotypes. The spot-car- 
bonized sheets are not run through a 
folder, but are folded by hand on per- 
forating rules run in the form. 


Cellulose Tissue 


I am enclosing a sample of cellulose tissue 
printing which is of the type seen on most 
confectionery. We have an order that re- 
quires printing similar to this. We know that 
it has to be done with a special ink, but 
would appreciate any suggestions concern- 
ing makeready if it is different from that 
used on ordinary printing. The work is to be 
done on a platen press. Is work like this 
sample done by printing or is it some other 
process? Which is better to use for packing, 
tag or press board? Tag seems to allow too 
much impression to show through on the 
back while some say press board is uneven. 
If this is true, could you suggest some other 
smooth, hard-surfaced material to use for 
packing on a platen press? 

Most printing on cellulose tissues is 
done on roll-feed rotary presses be- 
cause the tissue is exceedingly difficult 
to feed, jog, and cut in sheet form, 
especially when atmospheric condi- 
tions are not favorable, and the diff- 
culty increases on color register jobs 
like this. If the tissue were made up 
into a bag it could be printed econom- 
ically on a platen press, but you could 
not hold the job in competition with 
a rotary machine. 

While genuine press board is in 
common use as packing on platen 
presses, as well as tag board, a stiff 
sheet of aluminum or brass which has 
been rolled, ground, and polished is 
better, especially on new or nearly 
new forms. Tag board is popular when 
forms are old and worn or mixed old 
and new units, but the same effect is 
obtained by carrying one sheet of 
news-print next below the tympan and 
over a sheet of aluminum or brass. 
Your sample is regular printing on 
Cellophane with special inks on a spe- 
cial letterpress roll-feed rotary ma- 
chine, which is equipped to cut the 
printed wraps from the web. 


Gold-raising Compound 


Please inform us of the component parts 
of gold-raising compound for embossed work 
and who makes it. 


Consult dealers in thermographic 
supplies if you mean the compound 
raised by toasting after dusting on a 
printed impression. For bronze pow- 
der raised by a second impression of 
a printed impression by an embossing 
die, consult the inkmaker. 
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Die Cutting on Asbestos 
We are enclosing a sample of a job which 
we have found difficulty in handling. The 
paper is of asbestos content. At present we 
print the job and we have given it to several 
die cutters to be die cut. You will note 
that there are eight slits around the edge, 
and a slit and two holes in the center of the 
circular die-cut sheet. The die cutters are 
unable to die cut this job as the asbestos is 
very soft. Furthermore, it dulls edges of 
knives after a few hundred impressions. 


You can die cut this job on a platen 
press. Put your problem up to the con- 
cern whose name we are sending you, 
and be sure to die cut directly on to a 
sheet of saw steel secured to the platen, 
placing all makeready under the sheet 
of steel for this work. 


Printing Over Varnish 


Enclosed are some samples of a label job 
we had done for us recently which has given 
us no end of grief. For various reasons it is 
necessary for us to imprint lines after the 
label backgrounds have been varnished. For 
some reason we have not been able to im- 





print these successfully due to the crawling 
action of the ink and its complete lack o/ 
adhesion to the varnished surface. The over- 
print varnish has been used before and we 
were able to imprint over it without trouble. 
As for the black imprint ink—we have prob- 
ably run the gamut of possibilities, includ- 
ing metallic inks, overprint inks, fabrikoid 
inks, inks for cellulose tissue, and a number 
of others, all with about the same results. 

At least four different ink manufacturers 
have given us complete assurance that they 
could “lick” the job, but as yet have not 
been able to improve on the results you see 
on the enclosed samples. Can you give us 
any solution to this problem so that we will 
be able to salvage several thousands of the 
backgrounds? The imprinting was done on 
an automatic platen press without a heating 
attachment. 


You may use up regular job and 
halftone ink you have on hand by add- 
ing wax compound, an ounce to the 
pound of ink. The compound: equai 
parts of beeswax and paraffin wax, 
melted and mixed with hot gloss var- 
nish. The ink is heated before adding 
the compound. As well as increasing 



































You ought tohave known 
better. Those fellows have 


a queer way of havin “ 
the law on their s1de3/ [ ae” 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—Trouble Again 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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the tack of your ink you will have to 

- advance the upper part of the platen to 
make it parallel with this form as this 
is necessary to get a sharp print with- 
out slur. It is possible that you may 
be able to get a sharp print after mak- 
ing platen parallel with form and 
using a heavy (stiff) job ink straight 
from the can. 


Corrosion on Zinc Plates 

We enclose a sample of zinc plate covered 
by some sort of corrosion. We are troubled 
by this on all our zinc plates, received from 
several different engravers. Ink will not take, 
and we have plenty of woe. Can you tell us 
what causes it, how can it be prevented, how 
can it be removed? 

Exposure to dampness is the most 
likely cause; keeping the zinc dry will 
prevent it to a great extent. The cor- 
rosion may be removed with a weak 
solution of nitric acid, or rubbed off 
with an alkali of medium strength, 
such as trisodium phosphate or a con- 
centrated washing powder for house- 
hold use such as Super Suds (Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet) in the blue carton, 
mixed with a little Bon Ami, which 
scours without scratching. 


Press Throws Ink 

How can I stop a press from throwing ink, 
a finé spray of it, over the entire shop? We 
have a cylinder press, 41 by 53 inches, on 
which we run our newspaper at about 1,800 
an hour. We have tried resetting the rollers, 
cutting down the speed. and also tightening 
up the belt that drives the distributing 
rollers, all to no avail. It sometimes throws 
ink from one end, and at other times from 
the other end, of the rollers. 

Ink misting is quite a problem on 
fast rotary web presses (see THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER for June, 1938), but you 
may obtain quick relief by ordering 
cylinder-press news ink which may be 
run on your press without misting. 
There are different types of news ink 
for cylinder, flat-bed web, and rotary 
web pesses. You have been trying to 
use the wrong ink on your press. 


A Problem of Plates 


I am located in a city of seventy thousand. 
There are fourteen printing concerns, two 
of which have offset presses. There are two 
established art studios, one connected with a 
printing company, the other with an engrav- 
ing concern. As far as I know there is not 
a rubber-plate service availabie. Having ex- 
perience with artwork for linoleum engrav- 
ing as well as for commercial work, I plan 
to establish an art studio, servicing the 
printers with linoleum plates and artwork. 
Later I plan to service sign and display men 
with pictorial sketches and photographic 
silk screens. Taking it for granted that I 
produce quality work, I would like your 
opinion on several questions. 

Would it be practical to open the type of 
studio I have in mind in a town of this size? 


Although I have worked for several firms in 
Chicago that existed on linoleum- and wood- 
plate service, they also did printing, and 
Chicago is very, very much larger. I would 
also like your opinion on this: should I op- 
erate independently, servicing all the local 
printers, or should I tie up with one of the 
larger printing concerns and bid for the 
work in that manner? 

Can you give me any information in re- 
gard to these questions: (1) Is it possible 
to obtain a standard price list for engraved 
linoleum and rubber plates? Has sand- 
blasting of linoleum been successful in ob- 
taining clear-cut work? What are the advan- 
tages of rubber over linoleum plates? What 
is the average run for both rubber and lino- 
leum plates (the white-coated plate on the 
market) ? Do printers find much need for 
rubber and linoleum plates? 

Regardless of the quality of your 
service and selling ability, you can 
only obtain part of the local work, for 
reasons too numerous to mention, but 
which an analysis will reveal. With 
this in mind, survey your field and 
draw your own conclusions. From 
similar situations of which we know, 
our deduction would be that you could 
not earn much operating indepen- 
dently, without other income. You 
might tie up with one large local con- 
cern and, with the exception of the 
territory it serves, start a nation-wide 
service through advertisements in THE 
INLAND PRINTER and direct-mail solic- 
itation. This seems the best bet. 

We have not seen a standard price 
list; why not proceed under Chicago 
scale? Sandblasting of battleship lino- 
leum, if the detail is not too fine, is 
practicable within the limitations of 
the material and process. We would 
not say that linoleum is superior in 
any respect to rubber plates, except 
that it withstands a wider range of 
inks without disintegration. While a 
fairly good substitute for cut hard rub- 
ber, linoleum cannot substitute for the 
softer rubber stereo, which is the rub- 
ber most used in letterpress printing. 
The average run from linoleum and 
rubber depends on the paper, make- 
ready, ink, and other influences, just 
as it does in the case of metal plates. 
With proper care, runs of the same 
number of copies are obtained from 
linoleum, rubber, and metal plates. 

Printers could use more linoleum 
and rubber plates, and would if shown 
why. A vast volume of printing is done 
from rubber stereos in every division 
of the printing industry. Please note 
that your proposed service lacks the 
assured stability of photoengraving, 
for many printers, after learning the 
advantages of rubber plates, proceed 
to make their own. 


WAY BACK WHEN 


Excerpts from old files 


pow. J 


9 Some of the pressrooms are at work get- 
ting out handsome holiday books. Each suc- 
ceeding year brings more of this line of 
presswork, and it becomes daily more appar- 
ent that in the future, not far distant, Chi- 
cago will be a rival that the Eastern cities 
can by no means ignore.—October, 1883. 
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98” William Malloy, a well known migra- 
tory “comp.,” has fallen heir to forty thou- 
sand dollars by the decease of a Buffalo 
relative—May, 1884. 


98~- Ten minutes after the announcement 
that Jas. G. Blaine had been nominated 
reached Monmouth, Illinois, the Gazette of 
that town was on the street containing the 
intelligence, together with a sketch of the 
life of the nominee.—July, 1884. 


#5 It is certainly to the interest of all print- 
ers who buy new type, both roman and job- 
bing letter, to have it cast according to the 
point scale of sizes. Every font they buy of 
the old bodies will tend to keep back the 
millennium, and aid in keeping up the pres- 
ent confusion and diversity in type bodies. 

—November, 1885. 


SS Mr. George Arensberg, one of the best 
known and popular printers in the United 
States, died in New York City, July 28. His 
famous match against time, during which he 
set 2,064 ems of solid minion in one hour, 
secured for him a national reputation, which 
he maintained till the day of his death. 
—August, 1886. 


8 Don’t chop up four or five feet of rule 
for every fancy ad. Did you ever stop to won- 
der where all the pins go to? Chopped rule 
finally goes to the same place. Learn to util- 
ize rule that has already been introduced to 
the mitering machine and curver.—Burt 
H. Vernet.—October, 1892. 


98 The well known engraving and electro- 
typing firm of George H. Benedict & Co., 
Chicago, is about to issue for gratis distribu- 
tion a scale of fractional sizes of paper stock 
and cardboard, and seven-inch type rules for 
all sizes from nonpareil to pica, an exceed- 
ingly valuable device for the use of printers, 
invented by Mr. Benedict, and protected by 
patent and copyright.—January, 1893. 


9 A new ink has just been put on the mar- 
ket by the Jaenecke-Ullman Company, called 
barometric ink. Work printed in this new 
color changes from light pink to a decided 
blue, according to the conditions of the at- 
mosphere.—A pril, 1895. 


98 We are advised that the Chandler & 
Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio, sold and 
delivered, during the month of January, 229 
of its Gordon presses—twelve carloads, con- 
sisting of 160 presses, going to the American 
Type Founders’ Company alone. 

—March, 1897. 
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OMPOSING-ROOM CONFERENCE might be the 
title of the picture at the right. The scene 
is the plant of the Stewart-Simmons Com- 
pany, Incorporated, Waterloo, Iowa. Left to 

right: Max Foster; Joe Schuy, plant superintendent; 
J. H. Lutgen, secretary-treasurer; and Francis Kindig. 
Work turned out by this organization of printers and 
lithographers is right up to the minute. 
(Photo by Sam Stahl, Chicago) 
% * * 

Straw Hats were “in” when the picture at the right 
was taken in Denver this summer. At left is Herbert C. 
Young, president of the Peerless Printing Company (or- 
ganized in 1914). He is a past president of the local 
printers association. . . . Standing beside him (with 
dotted tie) is Frank S. Cronk, serving his fourteenth year 
as secretary of the Employing Printers of Denver, Incor- 
porated. Frank “handles” this work as a hobby; he edits 
and publishes trade magazines for industrial distrib- 
uters as his chief work. 

Joun P. Brooks, at far right, is secretary-treasurer 
of the Smith-Brooks Printing Company, Incorporated, 
Denver, and was recently elected president of the Em- 
ploying Printers of Denver, Incorporated. 

* *% 

Hanson Looks at Hanson. The gentleman who ap- 
pears to be gazing sceptically at himself is A. S. Hanson, 
manager of the creative department, the Smith-Brooks 
Printing Company, Incorporated, Denver. He serves 
customers in seven western states. 

REUNION AT SPRINCFIELD. In the group at the bottom 
you see three printer-cronies who, separately and some- 
times together, have pretty thoroughly covered the U. S. 
in their peregrinations. At left is Don Eby, now pro- 
prietor of a print shop in Springfield, Illinois; his 
career goes back to the days of the old Chicago Morning 
Record. . . . In the middle is John T. Nolf, ex-printer, 
artist, philosopher, and creator of THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER’S famous cartoon series, “In the Days That Wuz”.... 
At the right is Frank Reed, who now works on a Spring- 
field paper, and who frequently has provided the in- 
spiration for the “Reddy” of John Nolf’s drawings. 

(Photo by J. M. Lamoureux, St. Louis) 
* * * 

A. B. HirscHFe .p (at the 
left) in twenty-five years has 
seen his little one-press shop 
in Denver, Colorado, grow 
into one of the leading es- 
tablishments in the West. 
“Al” has always been a 
leader in creative work; his 
type books have set stand- 
ards for the industry. He has 
served his state both as rep- 
resentative and senator; he 
is active in fraternal circles 
and in the printers associa- 
tion of which he is a past 
president. Nice going! 

(Denver photos by J. L. Frazier) 








Echo From Yesteryear 


My entrance into a discussion begun in 
February, 1937, is worse than the traditional 
feminine last word, but I am proud to see 
someone with patience, self-control, perse- 
yerance, or whatever it takes to add the 
“poss-s” to Jess, Jones, Charles, James, and 
so on, to make the possessive. But in the 
next item, “A Letter to Myself,” you say, 
“Which, says you, was ‘A fine record, consid- 
ering the number of machines used.’ ” Why 
the capital “A” after “was”? The part 
quoted is not a full sentence. I train my 
proofreaders not to cap a first word in an 
incomplete quotation like that. Am I wrong? 
I like to get things right!—Tennessee. 

Lady, you are not wrong—and well 
you know it. The rule you follow is the 
standard for such situations. I think 
you are a bit mischievous in sending 
the query. It just happens that I am 
always ready to break away from a 
rule when it cramps my style and 
breaking it does not result in any real 
fault. I capped the “A” just to play 
the quote up a bit more strongly. 


Capitals in Proper Names 
Do you write North River or North 
river?—West Virginia. 

I earnestly favor use of two capitals 
in such names. The general word be- 
comes an integral part of the proper 
name. That’s the way I work it out. 


Dear Mr. President 


How should I address a letter to the 
President of the United States?—Colorado. 
In “Irvine’s Dictionary of Titles,” 
by Leigh H. Irvine (Crown Publish- 
ing Company, San Francisco, 1912), 
the author gives eight pages to this 
subject. He says the superscription, or 
address on the envelope, should be 
simply “To the President, Washing- 
ton, D. C.,” The introduction at the 
top of the letter should be simply “The 
President, Sir.” Federal officers have 
no honorary titles. “Excellency” is out. 
Orally, the Chief Executive should al- 
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ways be addressed as “Mr. President.” 
Martha Washington always addressed 
her husband that way. “Honorable” 
should not be used in addressing a let- 
ter to the President, because it has been 
cheapened in American use. Mr. Irvine 
gives many facts about the proper 
manner of opening and closing a letter 
to the President, beginning with early 
legislative discussion of adoption of a 
title for the office. 


Printers as Proofreaders 

I am new to proofreading, and have only 
recently become a reader of THE INLAND 
Printer. Possibly you have answered this 
question before, but I would like to ask what 
you think about the requirement in most 
shops that to read proof properly one must 
be a printer.—-W yoming. 

Yes, this question is an old standby 
in this department. It pops up every 
now and then. Suppose we let Benja- 
min Drew, author of “Pens and 
Types,” answer it for us. He says: 
“Other things being equal, printers 
make the best proofreaders. We have 
known two or three remarkably skil- 
ful readers, whose work could not be 
surpassed, who never imposed a form, 
nor set a line of type. These, however, 
were rare exceptions.” 

For my part, I have a sneaking be- 
lief that a person who has been much 
about the printshop without ever being 
a member of its working personnel, 
but who has a superior knowledge of 
punctuation, spelling, and the like, can 
pick up the technicalities of printing 
more surely than the average printer 
can meet the non-mechanical require- 
ments. Certainly the proofreader has 
got to know how the type is set and 
handled; without such knowledge he 
cannot succeed in the proofroom. That 
is quite beyond dispute. But I, for one, 
simply do not believe actual printshop 
experience is indispensable. It would 
be interesting to hear from proofread- 
ers who don’t agree with this. 








Type Is Not Elastic 


How far should I go in sending lines, 
otherwise correct, back to the machine be- 
cause of unsatisfactory spacing? There’s a 
war of words in the shop and I am in need of 
some authoritative advice.—W ashington. 

It would be much easier to work this 
out in actual print than to make a rul- 
ing to cover all cases. It makes a lot 
of difference what kind of work is be- 
ing done. In fine work, spacing is more 
tyrannical than it is in fast, more or 
less rough and ready work. The more 
uniform the spacing can be made, the 
better the page or column will look. 
Sometimes the temptation to slack up 
on the rules of word division is very 
great; the shifting of a single letter 
would make it possible to have the two 
lines evenly spaced, instead of having 
one line quite open and the other line 
jammed up tight. 

Turning to De Vinne’s “Correct 
Composition” to see what the master 
printer thought of this, I find: “When 
we insist upon the division of words 
on syllables only, we must tolerate 
some unevenness in spacing, and be 
content with approximations to an 
ideal but unreached standard.” As he 
notes on another page, type is rigid, 
not elastic. Where possible, it is worth 
while to rewrite a sentence in order to 
make the lines come out right; but 
where this cannot be done, it is better 
to accept the situation, do the best that 
can be done with the spacing, and 
divide the words as they should be di- 
vided—into syllables. 


Thank You, Sir! 


In your article entitled “Swing Toward 
Accents” you are puzzled as to how to write 
correctly “résumé” (meaning an abbreviated 
report). This is the one and only way to 
write it, at least the way “us” French write 
it. If you ever have any trouble with the 
French language, I shall be very happy to 
help you.—California. 


That’s the Proofroom spirit! 
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Is “Wages” a Singular? 


Which is correct, “The wages of sin is 
death” or “The wages of sin are death”? I 
can’t make up my mind.—New Hampshire. 

Webster. “n., pl. of WAGE, n.... Pay 
given for labor . . . as distinguished 
from salaries or fees.” Under “wage” 
we find several obsolete uses recorded, 
then: “4. That which is pledged or 
paid for work or other services; hire; 
pay;—now chiefly in the pl. See 
wages.” At the end of the entry, a “fist,” 
and this: “The plural form wages was 
formerly often, and is still sometimes, 
construed as a singular; as, “The wages 
of sin is death.’ Rom. vi. 23.” 

There is no uniformity of usage, and 
I think few individuals are self-con- 
sistent in their use of the singular and 
plural forms of this word. Probably 
most folks nowadays would, most 
times, use the plural verb with it, be- 
cause of its plural appearance. Still, 
it isn’t as though each dollar paid or 
received was “a wage”; the subject is 
much more complicated than that. 
Your week’s pay is your week’s wages. 
It does seem awkward to say “Wages 
is high in the northern states,” “My 
wages is in this envelope.” But com- 
pare these nouns: “Economics is my 
favorite study,” “Mathematics is hard 
for him.” Playing around with these 
comparisons is enlightening. It should 
at least give pause to those who like to 
rule on such matters right off the bat. 

Possibly the translators of Scripture 
who wrote “The wages of sin is death” 
regarded the sentence as an example 
of inverted order, with “death” as the 
subject and “wages” in apposition to 
it and agreeing in number. For my 
part, I don’t care to go so far with it. 
The real point of usefulness is to de- 
cide whether “wages” is a plural form 
properly to be used as a singular or 
should be regarded as only and always 
a plural. I reach the end of the analy- 
sis with the conclusion that the better, 
as well as the easier, way is to forget 
all the argument and use the noun as 
a plural—as most of us do. 


Letterhead Etiquette 


In printing a list of a board of directors, 
particularly on a letterhead, what is the ac- 
cepted order in which to place the names? I 
suppose there’s a favored style-—Nevada. 

It is customary to name the officers 
of a company in this order: president, 
vice-president, treasurer, secretary. 
The chairman of the board would be 
named first, then the officers, then the 
other members in alphabetic order. 
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SUPERIORITY OF THE VIVEX PRINTS 





By Stephen Henry Horgan 


XAMINING four-color prints in 
British publications, we notice 
that those titled “Vivex Color Photo- 
graph and Vivex Linkage” are sure to 
be excellent in every particular. Dr. 
D. A. Spencer, president of the Royal 
Photographic Society and technical 
director of British Color Photographs, 
from whose studios Vivex photo- 
graphs emanate, lectured recently be- 
fore the Process Engravers’ Club of 
London on “Color Photography,” a 
subject on which he has for some years 
been a leading authority. From his 
talk we learn much that explains the 
superiority of Vivex prints. 

Those who have worked at the re- 
production in printing ink of a paint- 
ing soon get acquainted with all the 
variants that enter into the problem. 
First of all there is the color sensitive- 
ness of different workmen’s eyes; the 
color correction of the lens used in 
photographing the painting and in 
making halftones from the color-sepa- 
ration negatives; the changing color 
filters and panchromatic plates; the 
developing, intensifying, printing of 
color-separated negatives on the metal. 
Then the master of it all—the color 
etcher and finisher—is another factor 
entering the scene. 

When the color proof is accepted by 
the client, there arises the question of 
proper paper, inks, and presswork. 
Thus it can be seen that it would be a 
miracle if one painting, given to sev- 
eral color-reproduction houses for the 
same reduction facsimile, would end 
in a similar result. 

Here is where Vivex Natural Color 
Photographs come in to standardize 
so many of these processes. According 
to Vivex advertising, Vivex Prints are 
continuous-tone ¢olor photographs 
built up from three printings in the 
conventional red, yellow, and blue 
printing-ink colors. They therefore 
present no color-separating difficulties 
to the photoengraver, and, having no 
screen pattern or grain, they can be 
enlarged without loss of definition or 
risk of moiré. Art work and lettering 
can be added, and the prints can be 
grouped or built into layouts for re- 
production. They form ideal flat copy 
and guides to fine etching. Color pro- 
gressives can be supplied with the 
print, if desired. 

Said Doctor Spencer to the process 
engravers: It is a curious fact that 


whereas America is normally consid- 
ered to be ahead of us in this matter of 
color photography, in actual fact the 
total American output is the product 
of a few specialists in so far as com- 
mercial color prints on paper is con- 
cerned. In Great Britain the position 
is different. There are over two hun- 
dred professional photographers pro- 
ducing various color photographs for 
reproduction by the printing industry 
by the Vivex process alone. At the an- 
nual exhibition of the Professional 
Photographers’ Association, “Photog- 
raphy in Commerce and Industry,” 
for 1935 and 1936, the color exhibits 
consisted entirely of prints produced 
by the Vivex method. In Penrose An- 
nual for this year, Doctor Spencer con- 
tinues further with this illuminating 
comment on the subject: 

“Few of the color photographs pro- 
duced by commercial photographers 
are an end in themselves. They are in- 
tended to serve as color originals for 
the photoengraver, and it is a melan- 
choly fact that the more subtle quali- 
ties, on which the beauty of a color 
photograph depends, are nearly al- 
ways lost during the process of trans- 
lating the color photograph to the 
printed page. This loss is, to some ex- 
tent, due to the fact that the technic 
adopted by the engraver is built on a 
basis of long experience in reproduc- 
ing artists’ drawings. 

“The first Vivex (partially) Linked 
halftone to be used commercially was 
a reproduction of a dinner table, pub- 
lished in the December, 1935, issue of 
The Studio. Here the intricate detail 
and delicate gradation of the original 
were actually retained in the reproduc- 
tion. The work since that time has con- 
firmed the value of the system even in 
the incomplete form dictated by con- 
ventional photoengraving methods, 
and the degree of facsimilarity attain- 
able is indicated by the willingness of 
artists to sign the halftone reproduc- 
tions as well as the Vivex prints. 

“Further research shows there is ev- 
ery hope that when a new technic, 
which has been evolved, is translated 
to a commercial scale, a halftone re- 
production of a color photograph will 
indeed resemble a photograph in that 
it will depend on the principles sug- 
gested by Ducos du Hauron and his 
school rather than on the principles of 
Leonardo da Vinci.” 
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Merry Crossmas! 


Once again, “Xmas.” My understanding of 
Christmas is that it commemorates and hon- 
ors the birth of Christ, and not that of the 
Cross, for which “X” is a symbol. The Cross 
may be the sign of Christ, but it is only the 
sign. No nation or people celebrates the 
birth of the Cross, which could logically be 
called Crossmas or Xmas. But Crossmas 
would not be Christmas. “Xmas” is a 
thoughtless, disrespectful perversion of a 
word which under no circumstances can be 
considered correct or proper.—lowa. 

Good for you, Iowa! This view of 
the subject is quite a different slant 
from what the discussion has had— 
and a mighty good view, too! The let- 
ters and my comments have dealt with 
the question whether “Xmas,” if it is 
to be used, should be preceded by “a” 
or “an,” in such phrases as “an Xmas 
gift.”” My ruling has been that “Xmas” 
is pronounced “Ecksmas,” beginning 
with a vowel sound, and so takes “an.” 

This is of course the phase of the 
subject of immediate concern to print- 
ers and proofreaders, but I am indeed 
glad to have our friend in Iowa speak 
up against use of this cheap and flip- 
pant form. I positively agree. 


And the Rabbit Wondered! 


You used to give us notes from your “Lit- 
tle Red Notebook,” and they were good 
reading.What’s happened to the L. R. N.? 
I miss it—Kansas. 

It’s still working, but I thought per- 
haps the folks were getting tired of it. 
Here’s a swell item: “I yelled that each 
gun in the barrage worked from right 
to left, then a rabbit ran ahead and I 
watched him wondering if he would 
get hit.” This is from a letter by a Ma- 
jor of Marines, quoted in General 
March’s “History of the World War.” 
Omission of comma before “wonder- 
ing” makes quite a difference. What the 
sentence means is one thing; what it 
says, as punctuated, is another. 


Phooled by Fonetics 

An author told me, over the phone, to use 
dyallasis in his book. At least, that’s what it 
sounded like. Not wishing to reveal my ig- 
norance, and thinking the dictionary would 
help me out, I said “Okay” and went back to 
my desk. But I couldn’t find the word in the 
dictionary, so after all I had to confess I was 
up a tree. I hate to be dumb like that, but 
what can a fellow do?—Maryland. 

There’s plenty that a fellow can do! 
First, do not be ashamed to own up 
when you don’t know. It’s worse to be 
afraid to look ignorant than to be ig- 
norant but too proud to learn. Next, 
don’t stop when your first guess at 
spelling fails to locate the word for 
you in the dictionary. The word you 











wanted was “dialysis,” meaning “dier- 
esis.” There isn’t any entry in the big 
Webster starting with “dy,” except 
“dyable,” variant of “dyeable,” in the 
downstairs section. Then, of course, 
the next thing to have done would be 
to look under “di-.” There are several 
pages of words beginning that way, 
but you wouldn’t have to wade through 
them all, for your second syllable was 
unmistakable, “al,”? These words fill 
less than three columns. It would have 
taken but a minute or so to get to the 
word you wanted. What you need is a 
better idea of phonetics, so that you 
can work your way to a word by test- 
ing the various combinations of letters 
producing the unfamiliar sound. Do 
not quit too soon! 


The Proofroom Library 

What books would you include in a good 
proofroom library ?—Australia. 

It’s a newspaper publisher over in 
Queensland that wants to know. It 
seems the sun never sets on THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER. Some years ago this 
same question was discussed in these 
columns. The principal difficulty in 
settling upon a list of titles then 
seemed to be in the varying needs ac- 
cording to the kind of business done. A 
dictionary proofroom uses all sorts of 
reference books. Almost any book of 
facts is pretty sure to be useful, now 
and then, in a newspaper shop; vol- 
umes of handy size and giving data 
rather than encyclopedic essays are 
best for newspaper proofreaders, al- 
ways under time pressure. Also, news- 
paper proofreaders are apt to need 
local information—phone books and 
city directories. 

In any shop the first thing the proof- 
room should have is a stylesheet for its 
own establishment. Dictionaries and 
gazetteers, a concordance of the Bible, 
a Postal Guide, a dictionary of quota- 
tions, possibly some foreign language 
dictionaries, as French and German— 
these are the elementary items. For the 
proofreaders’ own edification, such 
books as the Manual of Style of The 
University of Chicago Press, Albert 
M. Highton’s “Practical Proofread- 
ing,” and “Tip-offs for Proofreaders” 
by H. B. Cooper (all of which can be 
ordered through THE INLAND Print- 
ER’S service department) would be 
good. With these as a base, it would be 
easy to build up a proofroom library 
suited to the shop’s special needs. And 
of course THE INLAND PRINTER itself 
should be in every print shop and in 
every proofroom. 





BICYCLE 
BEN 


FLASHES AND TIPS 
FROM DIRECT-MAIL 
HIGHWAYS 


I pedaled over to the big con- 
vention and exhibition of the 
Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation in Chicago last month. 
A marvelous show! Every 
printer in the country should 
have seen it. And ‘t was all 
done with paper, ink, and 
brains. Dynamite in the 
mails! Wow! 


I talked to a printer last week 
who said to me: “This direct- 
mail stuff may be all right, but 
I'll stick to printing!” As a 
matter of fact, more than a 
few printers are guilty of 
fuzzy thinking like that. They 
are too prone to stress me- 
chanics, and underestimate 
the power of promotion. 
2 i) ® 

For a strong piece of printer's 
promotion, I suggest that you 
turn to the following two 
pages. There’s real sockaroo 
for you! Why not use it? 


See you in the mails! 


B.B. 
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Unfair Trade Practices 


HAT THE NRA was impotent to do, what the new 

Wage and Hour Act is without authority to do, and 
what every industry is constantly conscious ought to be 
done—we refer to the elimination of unfair trade practices 
—is now the fixed purpose of a committee which is seeking 
to promote “the development by business associations of 
machinery to handle unfair trade practices through volun- 
tary methods of self-policing.” Research into methods of 
controlling such practices and dissemination of literature 
describing the plan are present activities of the committee 
whose headquarters are in Boston. 

The work of this committee was formerly carried on 
under the auspices of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and the business 
advisory council of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The inception of the work is credited to Lincoln Filene, of 
Boston, whose progressive attitude is well known. 

THE INLAND PRINTER has always advocated voluntary 
methods of self-policing of industries and has often pointed 
out that trade abuses and unfair industrial practice could 
be eliminated if only the members of such industries would 
earnestly, honestly, and fairly set about by their own efforts 
to do so. In the printing industry there have been a few 
examples of the stopping of such practices; but still there 
are atrocious, unfair methods carried on which are stench 
in the nostrils of printers who cannot reconcile them with 
the Sinaic code nor the Golden Rule. We believe local asso- 
ciations of printers would find it helpful in this respect 
were they to contact the committee and learn of the methods 
being attempted by others in elimination of unfair prac- 
tices as they exist today. 


Signs More Hopeful 


ITH THE TURN of the autumnal equinox, with gran- 
\ \ eries bursting with the “fat of the year,” and with 
people returned from vacationlands, commerce and indus- 
try may be expected to turn in earnest to business. For a 
number of weeks the recognized barometers have been 
closely watched for favorable signs. Some of these signs 
have been the up-swing of the stock market; increase in 
steel production; placement of large orders for railway 
equipment; increase in home-building in various parts of 
the country; record crops in the Mid West, forecasting 
increase in carloadings. But, more important, the late sum- 
mer weeks have seen a distinct increase in general confi- 
dence and consequent optimism. 

A poll of the country’s newspapers by Editor and Pub- 
lisher would indicate that from publishers’ point of view 
there has been a distinct reversal of the sentiment of gloom 
to one of business optimism. Washington’s Federal Re- 
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serve Board reports continuous rises in the index of indus- 
trial production, the first marked up-turn since the present 
recession, which began in August last year, being in July 
of the present year. 

Gain in employment and payrolls, however, has been 
comparatively slight and may not be expected to increase 
directly proportionate to industrial activity because of the 
necessity of paying payroll taxes as soon as employes are 
put back to work. Production of lumber, cement, textiles, 
shoes, coal, and crude petroleum, always more or less 
seasonal, has increased during the summer in anticipation 
of fall and winter demands. 

On the other hand, bank clearings and loans continue 
sluggish and may not be expected to become a barometer 
of business activity until the forecasted recovery has be- 
come further advanced. To what extent the November gen- 
eral elections will retard recovery, if at all, remains to be 
seen, but the reconvening of Congress with any program 
intended to harass business further may upset the apple 
cart again. The probability, however, of some readjustment 
of the majorities in the two houses may bring about a more 
conservative program and one less disturbing to business. 

Summing up the entire situation, we see more favorable, 
than unfavorable, signs. We believe the printing industry, 
so dependent upon general business prosperity, has more 
than a fair chance for a good season during the fall, winter, 
and spring. We believe the signs are more hopeful. 


Three Hundred Years: Stephen Daye 


EXICO RIGHTFULLY may claim the founding of the 

first printing press in America, but the first press 

to print in English, set up within the present confines of 

the United States, was that of Stephen Daye, at Cambridge, 

Massachusetts. The year was 1638 and the place Harvard 
College, New England’s earliest seat of learning. 

Printers, publishers, educational institutions, and every 
other establishment whose success has depended upon the 
dissemination of knowledge in this country, after three 
hundred years may well take occasion to pay fitting tribute 
to the memory of Daye and the little coterie of long-visioned 
men who backed him in his enterprise. The founding of 
the American press, in the broadest sense of the word, is an 
event well worthy of the attention of printers, publishers, 
scholars, and others. That they are well aware of the anni- 
versary is attested by the many announcements already 
made of celebrations that have been, and are yet to be, held. 

For three hundred years the institution of the American 
press has spread knowledge throughout the world, pro- 
moted the cause of freedom, guarded the independence of 
our people, developed science and industry, and raised the 
standards of society. To the men who conceived the neces- 
sity of a printing press to carry out an educational program 
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for the early colonists, as well as to Daye himself, all Amer- 
ica owes a debt of gratitude for the uncountable blessings 
that have followed that event. Celebration of the three- 
hundredth anniversary can well be made the occasion of 
renewed interest in the origin of these blessings, and cannot 
pass without bringing public attention to the ever-present 
importance of the printing and publishing industries to 
American life and institutions. To the Craftsmen, whose 
recent celebration of Daye’s work was fitting and ad- 
mirable indeed, we extend a special salute. 


Our Need of Sales-mindedness 


ITTLE MORE THAN a decade ago in this country, selling 
L the printed product was a live theme of study and 
discussion in printers associations. There is tangible evi- 
dence that this effort at improving printing salesmanship 
bore good fruit and really built up an increased volume of 
business. It is true the effort was simultaneous with the ris- 
ing peak of general prosperity, but the fact remains that 
the study and discussion and practice of printing sales- 
manship as it took place then left a lasting impression on 
the men who at the time devoted much earnest attention 
to it. 

Not all salesmen joined in the movement—they were 
content to “take the orders” as they came, and in the pre- 
depression days orders came easy enough for many. But 
these “order takers” were not so lucky when volume 
dropped and machines began to be idle; they lacked the 
salesmanship necessary to create business or to sell printing 
which the customer needed. The men who had taken the 
“courses” were better equipped; they had the technique, 
more skill, and knew the “tricks.” Their salesmanship went 
into the depression and came through it with more telling 
effect. 

In the intervening ten years since the industry “went to 
school” for salesmanship, great changes have taken place, 
not only in our industry but in the entire economic structure 
of industry, commerce, and agriculture. We are all oper- 
ating in an “area of low pressure”—the business weather is 
uncertain and we find ourselves adjusting ourselves to “rain 
today, fair tomorrow.” New demands have arisen growing 
out of the changed conditions; new methods are appearing 
designed to meet these new demands. Some printers have 
already sensed these changes and have adjusted their sales 
organizations accordingly ; they have built on the salesman- 
ship structure of ten years ago and thus are keeping abreast 
of present-day changes. But many printers are still sticking 
to the old “order-taking” methods and trying to battle 
against the better methods of those who now fully recognize 
that salesmanship built on psychological lines is the only 
kind to win and permanently hold customers. 

We have noticed lately that some of the local associations 
are employing expert instructors in salesmanship to train 
young men who have the personality and aptitude for such 
work. This is a recognition of the importance of the need of 
such work and if persisted in will do for salesmen and sales 
what the “courses” did ten years or more ago for sales and 
salesmen before depression days. The new movement 
should be encouraged on every hand until the industry 
again becomes “sales minded.” It is the most important 
need of the industry today. 


Some Problems, Some Solutions 


CORRESPONDENT writes: “We have had a good many 

lean years, years of discouragement, one after an- 
other. It is having a terrible effect on our people. We must 
do something.” Another says, “In the years I have been in 
business, I have tried to be humane in my treatment of 
employes. We have made very few lay-offs, no matter how 
bad the printing business has been, and I have always tried 
to better my employes’ condition, but with losses this year 
and being taxed for keeping employes on the payroll 
whether we have work for them or not, it looks to me as 
though I shall be forced to change my methods.” 

A book manufacturer calls our attention to the general 
indices of industrial production in twenty-five different 
countries, both for 1932 when the “big depression” was 
the lowest and for 1938, the second year of the present 
recession. Of the eight leading countries, the index for the 
United States was the lowest for both years, being 54 and 
64 respectively, against Japan (98 and 179) in first place, 
with Sweden, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Canada, and 
France following in order. 

A Washington statistician writes: “This year’s tax bur- 
den is more than the entire nation’s food bill; represents 
one-fifth of the national income, more than twenty cents 
out of every dollar earned going to defray the cost of Gov- 
ernment. The nation’s tax-load is increasing at a startling 
rate, going up 30 per cent in the past two years, dipping 
into the national purse to the extent of thirteen and one-half 
billion dollars this year. Obviously this tax burden is im- 
posing restraints and handicaps upon business enterprise 
and contributing importantly to the current slump.” 

The feelings of thousands of others doubtless may be epit- 
omized in, “Discouragement, perplexity, despair over un- 
employment, worry over burdens,” even as appears above. 
The times may be out of joint and they may try men’s souls, 
even as they have in the past, but even as people write about 
it, others come forward with solutions. Listen! 

The same correspondent further writes: “I want to see 
a real drive by all printers—a drive enlisting everybody 
with any connection with the graphic arts, including artists, 
publishers, photoengravers, advertising men. These men 
have the training necessary to promote new business ideas. 
If our leaders would only start it, I am sure the whole 
industry acting together could do something to bring about 
better conditions.” 

Here is the solution of another: “Organize every branch 
of business, every profession, every trade, in every county 
of every state, territory, district, and possession of the 
United States, bring the organizations under one central 
management, thus re-establishing democracy from county 
to state, and from state to nation.” 

THE INLAND PRINTER looks hopefully to our great na- 
tional spirit to shine Fest in the nation’s darkest hour, as 

. for more of those great leaders who 
ry and statecraft to higher planes. 








DEVELOPS 


'N AN EFFORT to discover what makes 
I a good type face, Burton Durkee, 





an advertising-agency man, of Port- 


land, Oregon, undertook to select a few 
obvious principles from designs which 
have proved permanent and useful, 
and, using those principles, to design 
a new text face which he has called 
Botsford Book, and which he says he 
hopes will prove logical in its appli- 
cation to publishing and advertising. 
He has reached a number of conclu- 
sions while working on the design, a 
few of which he sets forth: 

First of these is familiarity, the most 
important qualification for any type 
to be read in large quantities, and he 
has applied this principle in the de- 
signing of Botsford Book—a face dis- 
tinctly roman in character, based on 
classic forms and proportions. 

Second, greater variation and con- 
sequently greater legibility are found 
in lower-case letters than in capitals, 
hence he has made the capitals of Bots- 
ford Book very small in proportion to 
the lower case, and the caps tend to 
“read into” the lower-case letters with 
somewhat greater ease than would be 
the case with larger letters. (See the 
specimen lines herewith.) 

Third, the common principle is that 
words can be identified from the upper 
half ot the letters when the lower half 
is covered, the identifying character- 
istics being in the upper half of the 
letters. So Botsford Book has been de- 
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FOR LEGIBILITY 


signed with the upper portion much 
heavier, and showing a distinct taper. 

Fourth, a light or medium weight 
letter is the most suitable for continued 
reading. Hence, by concentrating the 
weight of the new face in the upper 
or recognizable portion of the letter, 
the legibility of a bolder face is 
achieved, and since the lower portion 


indicates the points the eye must take 
in to identify each letter in a line of 
type. The points covered by this line 
must be seen in order to identify the 
letters. Type faces in which this line 
is most nearly level are claimed to be 
the most legible. 

Confusion is caused by long ascend- 
ers and descenders appearing together, 
Mr. Durkee says, and he raises the 
question as to whether it would not be 





Here is a specimen of a new type designed 
for advertisers and publishers. It embodies 
just six principles of quick legibility along 
with suave appearance and zestful variety. 
ITALIC Botsford Book like any good italic should 


be used sparingly for greatest emphasis. JOIN 


SMALL CAPITALS HELP TO MAKE 
OPEN LINES FOR EASY READING 





Burton Durkee, an advertising man, designed this type, which he calls Botsford Book. It em- 
bodies certain obvious principles of design, described by Mr. Durkee in accompanying article 


is very light, the average weight of a 
page of Botsford Book will be about 
that of a type such as Bodoni Regular. 

Fifth, closely allied to the principle 
of the “upper half” is what might be 
called the “line of recognition,” which 
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The “line-of-recognition” principle as applied to two standard text faces—Bookman (top) and 
Bodoni Book (center)—and to Burton Durkee’s proposed type face, Botsford Book (bottom) 
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better to cast a shorter face on a longer 
body to give the eye a clear break be- 
tween lines, rather than to rely on long 
ascenders and descenders for natural 
spacing between lines. 

Mr. Durkee’s sixth principle is to 
avoid those features of various types 
which seem to be detrimental rather 
than beneficial to clarity, and in Bots- 
ford Book, he says, a few of these 
detrimental factors have been avoided. 
The rough appearance caused by 
sharp points has been partially elimi- 
nated by rounding all corners wher- 
ever possible, giving the line a soft 
appearance, and being intended as an 
aid to easier reading. The slant of the 
tapering lines has been varied, this 
being planned in such a way as to fur- 
ther emphasize the individual charac- 
teristics of each letter. The ascenders 
and descenders, being unusually short, 
will lessen, to some extent, the time 
required to read a line. 

Seventh, clarity is influenced by two 
other closely related factors—length 
of line, which is regulated by column 
widths or character set, and leading, 
or space between lines—each of which 
has a tremendous influence on read- 
ing. The longer the line the more likely 
the eye is to get lost in its travels across 
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the page. The excessive space between 
_ lines caused by unusually long ascend- 
ers and descenders seems to cause a 
form of visual hurdle-jumping which 
has a retarding effect on reading. 

Eighth, the principle of letter spac- 
ing is second only to character recog- 
nition in securing legibility. Letter 
spacing is the judicious balance be- 
tween the spacing within the letters 
themselves (such letters as 0, a, b, d, 
for example), and that between the let- 
ters (such as i and 1), which makes for 
the uniform appearance of a line or 
page of type. 

At the present stage of development, 
Mr. Durkee says, such errors will be 
apparent in Botsford Book, not be- 
cause the design is wrong, but simply 
because it has never been cut. The 
specimens shown were assembled by 
hand from photographic prints. 

Mr. Durkee also states that as now 
planned, Botsford Book will set rather 
wide, but because of its unusually 
short ascenders and descenders its 
twelve-point will have a natural shoul- 
der of one point top and bottom. This 
means that when twelve-point is set 
solid there will be a clear break of 
two points between lines. 

As a comparison, the twelve-point 
Botsford Book will set slightly wider 
than Bodoni Book fourteen point, but 
if the same leading were used in both 
faces, the new face would occupy 10 
per cent less space. 


x * 
Timely Typographic Trick 


Credit this one to Edwin H. Stuart, 
Incorporated, Pittsburgh. We find it 
in Typo Graphic, the monthly publica- 
tion edited by Ed. Stuart himself: 

“There is a new type out called Sten- 
cil. This is a sample of it. 


MODE 


“A local, young department store 
advertect wanted to use this line to ad- 
vertise luggage. Smart lad! Just the 
type for luggage, trunks, bags, glad- 
stones, portmanteaus, satchels, valises, 
and carpet bags. (Has any reader of 
this magazine ever seen a carpet bag? ) 

“At this writing, there is no Stencil 
type in Pittsburgh. However, we set up 
a line of Antique Bold Condensed, and 
told him to take a camel’s hair brush 
and a bit of chinese white and change 
it into Stencil. He did, and it looked 
like Stencil.” 





STORIES OF PROGRESS, NUMBER I 


ter from an old subscriber which 
pleased us—-not alone because of the 
fact that it stated he had been a reader 
for at least forty years, and perhaps 
longer, but more especially because he 
attributed what success he has had to 
the instruction he has received from 
our publication. “And,” he said, “we 
have a fine plant and business.” 

We wanted to know more about that 
plant and business. We did know it 
was located in a town with a popula- 
tion of about 8,500, that it was pro- 
gressive, and that it did an unusually 
good business for a city of the size in 
which it was located. So we got the 
whole story. 

The Kirksville, Missouri, Journal 
was originally established in 1865. In 
1897 a company was founded which 
paid $4,750 cash for the Journal. 
From the time the Journal Printing 
Company, of Kirksville, Missouri, was 
incorporated in 1897 up to the present 
it has never missed a payroll or a divi- 
dend, and never has it been necessary 
to levy an assessment on the stockhold- 
ers. The book value of the plant and 


N SHORT while ago we received a let- 


' building, including cash on hand, is 


now $53,000, and the equipment is de- 
preciated every year. 

Charles F’. Link, secretary and man- 
ager of the company, who wrote us the 
letter saying he had been a reader of 
THE INLAND PRINTER for at least forty 
years, observes: “We have a reputa- 
tion of which I am quite proud.” On 
the basis of the foregoing paragraph, 
he has a right to be. 

The company was the first in that 
section of Missouri to adopt the mono- 
type; its first machine was purchased 
about thirty-five years ago. Two key- 
boards and two casters, with a strip 
and job type caster, comprise the 
monotype equipment in the company’s 
plant today. Two Miehle presses, one 
with a Dexter feeder, three automatic- 
fed job presses, and two open presses, 
constitute the press equipment. In the 
bindery are two folding machines. 

The newspaper, Mr. Link states, was 
disposed of many years ago, and the 
company has since devoted all its ener- 
gies to commercial printing of the bet- 
ter kind. And here is one point on 
which the company is to be compli- 
mented: It has retained all of its em- 
ployes throughout the depression and 
the recession. Employes, in most cases, 
have been trained right in the plant, 


and as some of them have been with 
the company for more than twenty- 
five years there is very little turnover. 

Mr. Link has worked out a happy 
arrangement whereby he collects, but 
doesn’t pay, rent. The company is 
housed in its own building (two stories 
in the front and three in the rear, the 
pressroom being located in a half base- 
ment, with the composing room above, 
and the bindery and business office in 
the front). Above is a large room 
which is rented to the telephone com- 
pany for its central office, and this 
with other rents brings in a little over 
$1,200 a year. 

The company, Mr. Link says, does 
not owe a dime. That’s rather a record 
in this year of 1938, after eight or nine 
(or is it ten?) years of depression and 
recession. Also, on August first of this 
year the company’s working capital 
and surplus fund for new machinery 
amounted to over $11,000. 

We wondered for a time where a 
printing firm located in a city the size 
of Kirksville secured its business— 
enough to keep such a plant operating 
with such a record of progress. Mr. 
Link clears this point up when he re- 
veals the fact that Kirksville is the 
home of the science of osteopathy, and 
there are nearly a thousand students 
in attendance there each year. Hence 
the company prints magazines, text- 
books, a weekly newspaper for the 
school, dance programs, college an- 
nuals, monthly and annual books for 
the various fraternities, annual reports 
for churches, and so on. But it goes 
without saying that keeping this busi- 
ness, keeping the plant operating prof- 
itably, and being able to show such a 
record of financial operation in these 
days when so many wallops have been 
handed out, has required a pretty thor- 
ough knowledge and understanding of 
the business as well as constant appli- 
cation and considerable ingenuity to 
maintain the character of service and 
keep customers satisfied. 

Charles Link himself has had con- 
siderable practical experience, having 
served his time as a compositor, a 
monotype operator, and as a press- 
man. Being a pressman was his real 
job until his father died about fifteen 
years ago, then he became manager. 

“While I sometimes think I enjoyed 
the mechanical work better,” says Mr. 
Link, “I have had a lot of fun running 
the place and being Boss.” 
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OW MANY program jobs have you 
H turned down just because the 
customer wanted a small picture or 
cartoon on the cover? How many 
times have you inquired into the cost 
of installing a small engraving plant, 
and then given up because all you 
could afford was a big groan? 

The other day a customer went into 
a local shop with a novel idea for a 
program. The printer didn’t have a cut 
in stock that would begin to fill the 
bill. To order a special cut for the job 
would take too long, besides adding 
materially to the cost. What to do? 
This printer drew a rough picture to 
be sure he had the idea the customer 
wanted, then made a cut himself. An- 
other sale. 

With a piece of linoleum, a good 
sharp pocket knife, a small gouge, a 
tube of Chinese white, and a little pa- 
tience and practice, you too can have 
an efficient “engraving plant” of your 
own, right in your shop. Making lino- 


I ade Bel ot 


At the left (top and bottom) are the original linoleum plates; at the right, booklet covers as eventually produced—colorful and inexpensive 
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LINOLEUM, CUT TO ORDER 


leum cuts is simple, and you don’t 
have to be an expert, either. Get a piece 
of linoleum and practice. 

First draw or trace the picture you 
want the size you want it. For your 
first trial, better make a simple draw- 
ing with a minimum of detail. Make 
this drawing on thin, transparent pa- 
per so you will be able to see it from 
the reverse side. 

Next get a piece of fairly heavy lino- 
leum. You can buy it from printers’ 
supply houses, especially made for 
this work, or you can buy a piece from 
your local hardware or furniture store. 
Get a plain color, preferably white or 
cream, because it’s easier to see your 
design on it. 

After selecting a piece of linoleum 
the proper size, coat it with an opaque 
solution of Chinese white and water, 
spreading it on with a small brush. 
The Chinese white can be purchased 
at a drug or art store, and is sort of an 
oil paint. After the solution dries on 





With a piece of linoleum, a sharp pocket knife, a small gouge, a tube of Chinese white, and a little patience, this plate (left) was produced 





the linoleum, put a piece of carbon pa- 
per over it, carbon side down. Then 
put your picture on the carbon paper, 
upside down, and fasten both the car- 
bon and drawing to the block with 
either thumb tacks or tape. Now trace 
your picture on to the block with a 
medium hard lead pencil. After you 
get the picture traced—and be sure to 
trace all of it—remove the drawing 
and carbon paper. 

Your knife should be very sharp, 
and preferably with a square-end 
blade. A good sharp pocket knife will 
do nicely. Your gouge, also, should 
necessarily be sharp. 

You will have to be extremely care- 
ful with your cutting at first. All cut- 
ting should be done at an angle so as to 
leave a pyramid base for the part of 
the cut that is to print. The cut should 
be deep enough to make the finished 
block stand out in relief, without cut- 
ting through the base of the linoleum. 
Be careful not to undercut the narrow 
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lines or they will break down under 

- pressure. Use the gouge to rout out 
waste material. When you get through 
with the gouge, trim up the lines and 
square up the corners again with the 
knife. When the cutting is all done, 
wash off the Chinese white with water 
and let the block dry. 

The mounting block can be obtained 
in any lumber yard. Just ask for regu- 
lar stock one inch thick. Then take the 
board to a carpenter, show him what 
is to be mounted, and how high the 
finished product must be (type high), 
and let him plane it down. When he 
gets through, cut off a piece of board 
the right size, and mount your lino- 
leum plate with small brads or per- 
manent glue. That’s all there is to it. 

Of course, if you’re good at draw- 
ing, you can save yourself some trou- 
ble by drawing directly on _ the 
linoleum, keeping in mind, of course, 
which way the finished impression is 
to face. 

Some commercial firms are now 
making a rubberized preparation for 
making “linoleum cuts.”’ These blocks 
come already mounted and type high. 
They have several advantages as they 
are easier to cut, print more neatly and 
with a more even impression, and have 
a wider paper-stock range. However, 
with just plain linoleum you can get 
good results on bond, eggshell, cheap 
book paper, and some cover papers. 
With the commercial blocks you can 
also use such papers as paper suede 
and parchment. 

With a piece of linoleum, a sharp 
knife, about forty-five minutes to 
spare, and that creative urge that 
comes when you can see how a job 
“should look,” you can add a few jobs 
to the hook and hear that cash register 
ring a little oftener—Bos ABBOTT. 


x 
Memo-pad Strategy 


A printer who was called on by a 
luncheon club to contribute printed 
announcements of a certain meeting 
had the bright idea of putting the an- 
nouncement on a small memo pad. The 
pad, consisting of only nineteen or 
twenty sheets (to keep mailing costs 
down), was of the customary design, 
with “Memo from” at the top, and the 
printer’s name, address, and phone 
number at the bottom. The top sheet 
was devoted entirely to the luncheon 
announcement; the second sheet was 
a message from the printer; the re- 
maining sheets were blank except for 
the heading and signature lines. 





FRiote of 


FRED W.GAGE—head of the Gage Print- 
ing Company, Limited, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Active for many years in asso- 
ciations of the printing and allied indus- 
tries; prominent in U. T. A., in the 
American Photo-Engravers Association, 
and others. . . . Caricature courtesy of 
the Carpenter Paper Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 


Dear Dad Gage: 

Last May, when your fellow-citizens of 
Battle Creek honored you with a com- 
munity-appreciation dinner, your four 
sons were particularly happy to be pres- 
ent. And it was my privilege to add a 
filial “Amen” to the tributes of your 
townspeople and other friends. 

Now writes our good friend Frazier 
that he wants to print in the columns of 
our still older mutual friend, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, that somewhat libelous char- 
acter sketch, which already has seen 
the light elsewhere. Since folks tell me 
I look more and more like you as the 
years flick past, perhaps I should dis- 
courage this editorial homage of J. L.’s 
gracious conception. But he has asked 
me to write the “legend” as a son’s 
tribute to his father. And, of course, I'm 
delighted and proud to do it. 

This is written in the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of that memorable year wherein 
you took your wife and first-born son on 
a boat trip down the Kalamazoo River. 
He was some six months old, and cutting 
his first tooth, and the memories, though 
vivid, are all second-hand. But the epi- 
sode proved your own limitless capacity 
for travel, adventure, high comedy, and 
tolerance within the family circle. 

More specific are the memories of your 
return from the first Printers’ Cost Con- 
gress. Your enthusiasm for the dawning 
hope of sane principles in the printing 
business was an omen of your later 
years in the work of Typothetae, the 
photoengravers’, the electrotypers’, and 
other graphic arts associations. Only 
those of us at home knew fully the 
amount of time and energy you have al- 
ways given to the betterment of business 
and industrial conditions—and to your 
community as well. Yet I'm sure you'd 
not only do it all over again, but would 
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add, if possible, to those activities and 
friendships, which you've often said 
have been the pleasantest and most truly 
profitable part of your more-than-half-a- 
century of business life. 

This is toe public a place to express 
my gratitude for the more intimate rela- 
tionships of our years together (and 
apart) in the graphic arts. I might men- 
tion the makeshift darkroom at home 
wherein you initiated me into the ways 
of the camera and the photographic 
processes (because we both preach that 
procedure for fathers and sons today). 
And it’s not indelicate here to record the 
mortgage you placed on the old home- 
stead so that your own idea of art school 
for the eldest son might thus be imple- 
mented. Nor should we fail to recognize 
here how that schooling brought the son 
into early participation in the activities 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, which was 
then printing your own serial contribu- 
tions on the practice of presswork. 

Is it significant of the perpetual nuan- 
ces of craft relationships that you, origi- 
nally the pressman, and your sons who 
delve with type should enjoy such lively 
and endless debates as always crackle 
between the pressroom and the compos- 
ing room? 

But J. L. said “write one or two hun- 
dred words of tribute’—of course, he 
knew that wouldn't be enough to cover 
the personal appreciation of your son 
for the father who has done so much 
for him through the lengthening years. 
How far your guidance, inspiration, and 
help are known and felt is indicated by 
the comment I’ve encountered from 
coast to coast: “So you're Dad Gage’s 
son—well, that gives you something to 
live up to.” And I hope I may! 

Yours devotedly, 
Harry 


BY HARRY L. GAGE 


Vice-President of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn 
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@ By REX CLEVELAND 


RANGE as a second color is 
QO worthy of more than casual 
consideration. Many printers 
seem to believe, however, that red and 
orange are interchangeable—or that 
where red can be used, orange can be 
used with equal propriety, and vice 
versa; but when it is remembered that 
orange is produced by a mixture of red 
and yellow, and that yellow obviously 
would not be used in the place of red, 
it is apparent that the application 
of orange merits thought. 

Where red will suffice in a line of 
display, orange will not contrast 
sharply enough with the white back- 
ground to provide the necessary leg- 
ibility. Orange, however, is a more 
versatile color than red. It is not so 
brilliant as to be offensive or irritat- 
ing, and, if used correctly, it is bril- 
liant enough to inject considerable 
punch into display. It is light enough 
to be legibly overprinted, yet dark 
enough to be used as a catch line in a 
bold face of type. It can be adapted to 
illustration as the second color—as 
border or decoration on the title pages 
of books—and, in general, it is a 
“live” color to which one can resort on 
many occasions. 

The “Money” ad on this page shows 
some of the possibilities of orange 
while at the same time illustrating a 
few abuses of the color. It is debatable 
whether the number “25,” printed in 
orange on this specimen, is more ef- 
fective this way than it would be 
printed in black. In the set-up shown, 
it provides a good starting point for 
the reader, and, in this light, one may 
assume that orange, being more of 
an eye-catcher than black, is conse- 
quently effective. On the other hand, 
the black has stronger contrast value, 
and it is entirely possible that for this 
reason its use here would have been 
more expedient. If black, the number 
would be seen first, and consequently 
be more apt to be read. 
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Going further, observe the large 
spot of orange which is overprinted 
with the title of the book. This practice 
is a common one, but not too satisfac- 
tory from a standpoint of comprehen- 
siveness. The difference in contrast, 
where the type breaks over the edge of 
the color spot, has a tendency to break 
up the thought and reduce the clarity 
of the message. This is never desirable, 
and should be avoided wherever pos- 
sible. Here, the novelty of such an ar- 
rangement is possibly its only virtue. 

The type matter printed in orange 
on the lower half of this display is 
not easily read. This one example 
should help to illustrate the disadvan- 
tages of using orange as a text-type 
color. The color has not sufficient con- 
trast with the white stock to create ihe 
necessary legibility. The signature 
should stand out boldly here, whereas 
it is distinctly subordinated. 

In the “Hardwork Hardware” book- 
let cover, we find an effective use of 
orange as a background color, in Ben 
Day tint form, overprinted with black. 
Note that since the orange Ben Day 
does not contrast too vividly with the 
white ground, the dot formation of 
the screen is not a serious handicap to 
the legibility of the type. In fact, an 
even smaller size of type could have 
been employed in’ this case, without 
seriously impairing the result. In the 
center panel of this example a subter- 
fuge was employed which will be 
found effective in similar problems. 
The minor importance of the text in 
reverse is, of course, the only excuse 
for this treatment, but observe that this 
utilization of one of the weaker quali- 
ties of the color has been highly ad- 
vantageous. However, if the text 
(white on orange) had been of major, 
or even of moderate, importance, the 
net result would have been its subordi- 
nation. One should not use an orange 
reverse to play up a line or word of 
type, as the weak contrast is not sufhi- 





cient to produce decent legibility. 
Even for the purpose of intentional 
subordination, as illustrated here, one 
must resort to the use of a very bold 
type face to insure legibility. 

The “Griffin” hosiery ad demon- 
strates what happens when color is em- 
ployed where no color is needed. In 
this display there is absolutely no 
point in using a second color. Any ad- 
vantage which a second color might 
possess, is here nullified by improper 
application. Not a word or line of this 
ad is superfluous, yet several lines 
have been so subordinated as to be 
almost inconsequential—through the 
improper use of orange as a text color 
on white stock. This ad would have 
been twice as effective printed entirely 
in black. One frequently runs across 
printed pieces of this nature, in which 
the use of a second color seems to have 
been an afterthought, the form merely 
having been broken for color regard- 
less of appropriateness. 

The incongruity of certain colors in 
connection with certain subjects is a 
common stumbling block. Color fit- 
ness certainly is not so difficult to de- 
termine that blue should be used in 
an evergreen scene, or red in a refrig- 
erator display, yet one sees such gross 
misapplications almost every day. The 
“Coolex” ad is presented here as an 
example of faulty judgment in the se- 
lection of the second color, and at the 
same time it illustrates some of the 
other improper applications of or- 
ange. To begin with, the use of orange 
overprinted with the announcement is 
unfortunate. As stated earlier, black 
over orange does not provide enough 
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Effective as a spot, orange is ineffective as 
employed on type matter, top and bottom 
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contrast and is not legible enough for 
_ use as display, and strength definitely 
is what is required in this instance. 
Even in the use of this combination at 
the bottom of the set-up, the result is 
highly unfavorable, since the line of 
type does not stand out. The most 
obvious error, however, is the use of 
orange in an ad which very definitely 
should be cooling in its effect. Cer- 
tainly no one ever expected to sell 
refrigerators by making them appear 
hot, but that is the effect created in this 
instance. Consider how much more in- 
viting this appeal would have been 
had a cool blue, or a blue-green, or 
even a blue-violet been employed. 
And, had either of these colors been 
utilized in tint form, the overprinting 
of the black would have provided suffi- 
cient contrast for good legibility. 
Orange adapts itself readily to uses 
as are illustrated in the “Oaks” title 
page. Orange is attractive in combina- 
tion with black, which is used as the 
text color in the majority of printed 
books. Yet even in this very applica- 
tion of color one must avoid using too 
much of it. Orange is a “loud color”— 
a small amount goes a long way. Ob- 
serve that the weight of the decoration 
has been held down as much as pos- 
sible to avoid detracting from the title. 
And in the word “Oaks,” the type face 
employed is only bold enough to make 
it easily discerned and emphasized 
slightly over the balance of the title. 
Our final example demonstrates the 
use of orange in connection with the 
once-common duotone method of re- 
producing halftone illustrations. In re- 
cent years there has been a distinct 
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Orange is a warm color, unsuited to product 
advertised. Strong attention value, however 
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man of scant means who needs a com- 
plete setup that will last him a lifetime. 





Orange is here suitable as tint background 
and reverse plate where display is needless 


trend away from this once-popular 
medium for producing color pictures. 

The only serious objection to this 
medium is that it cannot be employed 
where a pure color other than orange, 
or the first color (whether blue, black, 
or brown) occurs. But the point is, in 
instances where this preservation of 
another color is not important, or 
where there are no colors but blended 
reds and yellows involved, why 
shouldn’t the printer resort to this 
much cheaper and just as effective 
medium for producing color pictures? 

The ideal first color to use in this 
application of orange is a good blue. 
(This is not shown in the example il- 
lustrated, due to the necessity of an- 








HOSIERY 


Produced by one of the country’s 


leading hosiery manufacturers, and 
guaranteed not to run or tear unless 
abused. The finest hose money can 
buy in this country 


Try it out be convinced 











Why use orange here? It weakens important 
type lines which need the strength of black 


other color run on the page.) But un- 
less there is a necessity for preserving 
a pure color other than orange or blue, 
an almost perfect reproduction of the 
subject can be obtained simply by hav- 
ing duotone plates made, at about half 
the cost, and which require only two 
impressions, rather than three or four. 
Try this on your next job of this na- 
ture, using either blue, black, or a dark 
brown, perhaps, for the second color 
in the illustration. 

Shades of orange are usually muddy 
and should be avoided, but in tint 
form it excels, producing a fine, rich, 
inoffensive tone when reduced with 
white. As a result, Ben Day tints of 
orange are most effective. 
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Appropriate use of orange; good in lettering, 
better in border treatment and decoration 


Two-color halftone courtesy Commercial Engraving Publishing Company, Indianapolis 


Orange adds effectiveness to duotone illus- 
tration. With dark blue it is even better 
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COMMON SENSE IS INDEXING NEED 


By Edward N. Teall 


vERY book of reference should be 
E indexed. The word “index” goes 
back to the Latin “indicare,” to indi- 
cate. The index finger is the one with 
which we point. The index of a book is 
the alphabetical list of topics pointing 
the way to each by giving the page or 
pages on which it appears. The index 
is a guide to the contents of a book. 
Its entries enable the consultant to turn 
to exactly what he wants, without hav- 
ing to search through the volume for it. 
A table of contents is general in its 
nature; an index is extremely par- 
ticular. It is specially valuable in 
bringing together references scattered 
through the text. In a book on punc- 
tuation, for example, there will be 
many remarks about the uses and func- 
tions of the comma elsewhere than in 
the section where the comma has its 
main treatment. An entry in the index 
enables the student to bring together 
for consideration all that the author 
has to say about the comma. 

In his good little book, “Prepara- 
tion of Manuscripts,” Dr. Vizetelly has 
a chapter on indexing. His first remark 
is that an index “is one of the most 
valuable adjuncts to a book.” He says: 
“A book without an index is like a ship 
without a rudder.” Rather, it is like a 
navigator without a compass—if it is 
a book of reference and not arranged 
by alphabetic entry like the dictionary. 

An index, to justify its existence, 
must be orderly, systematic, and com- 
plete. Some indexes are inadequate, 
failing to give all proper entries under 
one head or another. Some are over- 
loaded, entering individual topics in 
an unnecessary and confusing multi- 
plicity of ways. Of the two faults, the 
latter is the lesser; it is easier to pass 
up unnecessary items than to supply 
those which are omitted. In a book on 
punctuation, again, the omission of a 
single reference might quite easily de- 
prive a consultant of the one thing 
most important to his needs; but repe- 
tition of entries under different heads 
could cause nothing more disastrous 
than waste of time in checking up. 

Indexing is an art in itself, and 
should be done with conscientious 
care. Like a mapmaker, the compiler 
of an index should show every road 
through the territory covered by the 
book—and indicate no roads that do 
not exist. 
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Of course there are many ways of 
making an index; many ways of indi- 
cating the topic, many ways of typing 
the entries. But there is just one test 
which covers all the rules anybody 
ever laid down—and that is the test of 
simple common sense. If the index 
gives every topic in the book for which 
any reader might make a separate 
search, and enables him to turn to that 
topic wherever it is mentioned through 
the pages, it has served its purpose. 
The more simply the index is ar- 
ranged, the more easily the reader can 
locate what he wants, the better. 

Cross-reference is necessary in 
many entries, as the topic might be 
looked for under different headings. 
Thus in a book on grammar in gen- 
eral, the author might enter under 
“Punctuation” in the index instruc- 
tions to “See Comma, etc.” Or under 
“Comma” he might enter “See Punctu- 
ation.” Dr. Vizetelly warns against 
reduplication, and the warning holds 
good of many minor entries, but as the 
first consideration, in fact the index’s 
reason for being, is the consultant’s 
advantage and convenience, I per- 
sonally would recommend fearlessness 
in apparent repetitions. Double entries 
frequently do double the work’s as- 
surance of success in its mission of 
helpfulness. 

Indexes are commonly made on 
cards, and are made from page proofs. 
As the whole object of the index is to 
give page locations, it is ordinarily a 
waste of time and effort to begin work 
on the index until the pages are finally 
made up. The indexer or author must 
be vigilant in checking up on the folios 
until the book is actually on the press; 
any change in the type may necessitate 
a change in the index references. There 
is always a temptation to start work on 
the index in advance of receipt of the 
page proof, and fill in with folio refer- 
ences later; but it pays to wait, and 
make a clean job of it. The advantage 
of using cards is that they can be made 
up as you go along, page by page, then 
shuffled and brought into alphabetic 
arrangement. 

Dr. Vizetelly reprints entries from a 
scientific book referring to a story 
about a cockatoo. There were fifteen 
of these entries, some too vague and 
indefinite ever to be thought of by a 
consulting reader, like “Absurd tale 


about a Cockatoo,” and only two that 
were worth printing: “Cockatoo, ab- 
surd tale concerning one”; “R., Mr., 
and tale about a Cockatoo.” But real 
cross-reference is useful, as an item re- 
garding use of quote marks along with 
punctuation might properly be en- 
tered under “Quote marks” and also 
under such entries as “Comma, with 
quote marks,” “Exclamation point, 
with quote marks.” This duplication is 
justified by the fact that a reader might 
just as well seek the desired informa- 
tion under one head as under the other, 
and it is worth while to make the two 
or more entries. 

One important phase of the making 
of indexes, from the standpoint of both 
printer and author or publisher, is fre- 
quently overlooked, and makes trou- 
ble. That is the timing of the check-up 
on the index. This should be done on 
final page proof..To wait until galley 
proof of the index itself is ready may 
lead to the necessity of making costly 
corrections in the type. These correc- 
tions are not the printer’s fault; he has 
to work from the copy given him by 
author or publisher—that is, by his 
customer. It is best to make the index 
from page proof rather than in ad- 
vance of its receipt from the printer, 
and do verifying the same way. 

So much remains to be said about 
index typography that J shall hold that 
phase of the subject over for another 
article. The first thing to be borne in 
mind by one unaccustomed to the 
making or printing of indexes is that 
there is no mystery or magic about it; 
the supreme test is that of common 
sense and usefulness. Editorially, the 
problem is to give full coverage with- 
out waste of space; typographically, 
to make neat pages and present the 
matter in the most readily consultable 
form. An index is not added to a book 
to give it good looks; it is working ma- 
terial. But it should not be brought 
down to too small a type size; it should 
be compact, but easy to read. Some 
printers seem to regard it as a neces- 
sary evil, and skimp on it. The index 
should be attractive as well as conve- 
nient for reference. 


x * 
“Typographic Guide” 

To the Editor: Thank you for the 
encouraging criticism given recently 
on work produced by this shop. THE 
INLAND PRINTER has been the typo- 
graphic guide of this concern for 
twenty-five years.—ARTCRAFT PRINT- 
ING ComPAny, Elgin, Illinois. 
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Labor’s Own Press 


e@ The news of American labor activities is 
published in its own newspapers and period- 
icals to the number of 573, with a reported 
aggregate circulation of 8,788,000 readers. 
The list includes twenty-five daily papers, 
276 weeklies, 179 monthlies, and thirty-six 
tabloids. Ninety-two of the publications were 
founded before 1900, and 154 have been 
added since Franklin Roosevelt became 
president. Every shade of policy is repre- 
sented from conservative to radical; every 
phase of politics from Republican and Demo- 
crat to Socialist and Communist. The system 
has its own Federated Press Association, 
clipping bureaus, and news and _ picture 
services with full quota of reporters. 


Effect of Light on Papers 


e It is a matter of common knowledge 
among printers and paper handlers that sun- 
light is very destructive of all kinds of pa- 
pers. The National Bureau of Standards has 
found, however, that by removing some of 
the component light rays by means of various 
colored glasses, sunlight is rendered less 
harmful to paper. Amber-colored glass is 
considered helpful and is used to some ex- 
tent in libraries and museums. But to obtain 
more definite information, the National Bu- 
reau proposes to expose a variety of record 
papers to light filtered through glasses of 
different colors, and measure the relative 
deteriorative effects on the papers as may 
be indicated by decrease in strength and 
changes in chemical characteristics. 


Printing: Lowest Accident Rate 


e In a study by the U. S. Department of 
Labor, covering sixty-six manufacturing in- 
dustries, the printing industry has the lowest 
accident-frequency rate among sixteen major 
industries. The frequency rate in printing 
(for disabling injuries on a basis of 1,000,- 
000 employe-hours worked) is far lower than 
in other industries. In severity rates, printing 
ranks third. Present indications reveal that 
the 1938 rates will be even more favorable. 


Growth of Russian Printing 


e Before the Russian Revolution, there were 
in that country only 859 newspapers with 
an aggregate circulation of 2,729,000 copies. 
Now there are over 9,250 newspapers with an 
aggregate circulation of 38,000,000 copies, 
printed in sixty-eight different languages. 
Many nationalities of the U.S.S.R. which 
formerly had no written language of their 
own had to have alphabets created for them 
before they could acquire their own press. 
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In order to put printing on a modern basis, 
big printing-machinery plants were built at 
Rybinsk on the Volga for the production of 
all types of machines in letterpress, offset, 
and intaglio. Large centralized printing 
plants are maintained in the larger cities for 
printing many different types of publications 
which could not be done in smaller plants. 
The Institue for Research for the Soviet 
Printing Industry is reported to be engaged 
in designing fifty-nine Russian type faces 
and sixty-four for national alphabets. 


New Industry Springs From Book 
e Thirty-seven years ago a quiet, simple 
man, a trained horticulturalist by profession, 
wrote a book entitled “The Tree Doctor.” 
He had the strange notion that trees, like 
humans, become ill or diseased and need a 
change of diet or surgical treatment in order 
to return to health. The idea behind the book 
was to show people how to recognize symp- 
toms of trouble in their trees and to teach 
them how to cure the symptoms. The result 
of the publication of the book was a flood 
of requests for the author to give his services. 
He did, and John Davey at 55 years of age, 
became the founder of an entire new indus- 
try, tree surgery, employing thousands. 


When Franklin was Coerced 


e When Ben Franklin was working at the 
printing trade in England in 1725 it was 
customary for printers to work at the case 
part of the time and on the presses the re- 
mainder of the time. In his “Life and Es- 
says” Franklin relates that after working 
on a press for a few weeks, he was directed 
by the master to go to the composing room 
and resume work on the cases. Whereupon 
the compositors demanded dues. Ben pro- 
tested that he had paitl dues to the press- 
men, and he was sustained by the master in 
his contention that asking for more dues 
was taking advantage of him. He found that 
“excommunication” from the fraternity, 
however, was costly, because whenever he 
was absent “no little trick that malice could 
suggest was left unpracticed on me. I found 
my letters mixed, my pages transposed, my 
matter broken, and so on,” all of which was 
attributed to the spirit of tormenting all 
those who were not regularly admitted to 
the fraternity. “I was at last obliged to pay.” 


Comps. Earned “Copy Money” 

e A curious custom:—in the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century each compositor re- 
ceived a copy of the printed work on which 
he had labored, or, in lieu of it, a sum of 
money termed “copy money.” 





Stray gleams of fact for the craftsman and student; nuggets of information 
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Printed Matter to Be Printed! 


e The Joint Committee of Congress, having 
observed that many departments of Govern- 
ment were reproducing matter in mimeo- 
graph, multigraph, and multilith processes— 
matter which, under existing law, should be 
printed at the Government Printing Offiice— 
has so interpreted the law as to limit the 
amount of work done by the so-called stencil 
processes. Hereafter all matter of bureaus 
and other new agencies that have sprung up 
in the past few years must be printed, unless 
it comes under the specific provisions of the 
law permitting certain “matter required cur- 
rently in the performance of functions au- 
thorized by law to be reproduced by such 
processes specified.” 


Save Periods, Save Taxes 


e “I calculate that if the period (full stop) 
were removed from all the headings in the 
parliamentary papers,” declares a member 
of the British Parliament, “we could take 
threepence off the income tax rate.” He 
wrote the secretary of the treasury, asking 
that his Majesty’s printer be instructed in 
the interests of economy and good printing 
to abandon the use of the period in headings 
of government papers. The matter was com- 
municated to the officials of the two houses 
in order that they might decide whether to 
“alter the longstanding format in which the 
headings have been set.” The outcome is 
said to be awaited with much interest by 
British taxpayers, who would be as happy to 
save threepence as anyone else. 


Belgium Printing at World’s Fair 


@ It is said that most of the Bibles sold in 
this country are printed in Belgium. Partly 
on this account, printing is to be displayed 
in historic fashion in the Belgian Building 
at the New York World’s Fair 1939. Art 
binding, particularly in leather, is a high 
craft in Belgium, and many examples of it 
are to be shown. One section of the exhibit is 
to be devoted to rare old manuscripts now in 
the Antwerp Museum. 


Matching Colors 


e For the purpose of matching colors under 
artificial light, the most perfect lighting de- 
vice yet discovered is said to be a new incan- 
descent bulb filled with carbon dioxide gas. 

What the pressman needs most, however, 
is an adaptation of the photo-electric cell 
whereby an alarm of some kind will be 
sounded when the colors fail to run uni- 
formly and in accordance with the pattern 
or sample. 
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Items submitted to this department for 
comment must be sent flat, not rolled 
or folded. Mark “For Criticism.” We 


regret no reviews can be made by mail 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


Honotutu Crus oF Printing House 
CRAFTSMEN, of Hawaii.—Congratulations on 
your sprightly little publication, Kokua, and 
especially on the July issue, with its red-and- 
gold cover, die-cut in the shape of a fire- 
cracker. There was even a fuse coming out 
the top! We get the impression that there’s a 
lively bunch of Craftsmen in your territory. 

SuPERIOR TYPESETTING ComPaANy, of Chi- 
cago.—While not at all pretentious, items of 
your advertising are attractive and impres- 
sive, the folder house-organ, Type Chats, be- 
ing especially good. With the names of the 
types given in each case, added value to cus- 
tomers and prospects results, They will thus 
know what to expect of the types in practical 
everyday employment. 

Dona T. DitLer, INcorPoRATED, of Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania.—We haven’t a single 
suggestion to offer which would assure im- 
provement in the work you submit (or, pre- 
sumably, in any of the work you do). It is 
excellent in every respect—featured, as it is, 
by smart and effective handling of the newer 
and better publicity types. Presswork and 
colors are of equal merit. Congratulations! 

Forses LirHocraPH Company, of Boston. 
— ‘Realism in Kodachrome Reproductions” 
is demonstrated with gusto in the Forbes 
broadside issued under the above title. Three 
kodachrome pictures by Ivan Dmitri have 
been enlarged to a size of 8% by 12 and re- 
produced by four-color lithograph. The three 
reproductions, tipped in, are excellent, dra- 
matic photographs, beautifully presented by 
lithographic means. This mailing piece rep- 
resents “big-time” promotional effort—and 
certainly ought to pay big dividends. 

Davin H. WitiiaMs, Creative Printing 
Company, of Ogden, Utah.—Your little an- 
nouncement-booklet, “We’ve Moved,” con- 
siderately presents a packet of matches and a 
cigaret, affixed to the front inside cover. 
“Puff away,” says the caption, “and let us 
briefly tell our story.” We like the idea of 
your outside cover, too, although we’ve seen 
it expressed in many different versions: the 
horse pulling the cartload of type, which is 
jumbled in a heap. People are going to know 
you’ve moved, sure enough. This is stimulat- 
ing direct mail. 

Type Disptay Liprary, New York City.— 
The booklet, “Type Presentation, Fall, 1938,” 
which Franklin Woodruff, of the Continental 
Typefounders Association, Incorporated, 
calls to our attention, features eight old- 
fashioned French types in which the Type 
Display Library is able to supply composi- 
tion. The names of these types— Floradora, 





Burlesque, Flying Trapeze, and so on— give 
an idea of their vintage and style. They are 
displayed in conjunction with some of the 
more modern type faces, and offer an interest- 
ing range of colorful “antiquity.” They are 
very good “occasional” faces. 


Effective 
PRINTING for Business 


Jack SNELL, of Toledo, Ohio.—Announce- 
ments and stationery designed by you reveal 
considerable imagination and enterprise. That 
notepaper for the yachtsman is very interest- 
ing, with the words “On Board the Yacht Lil- 
lith” running up the left-hand side and across 


The blast of a steamer’s whistle is 
softened to intriguing beauty by 
the camera's lens. A printed mes- 
sage gains equally in interest to 
readers when the types are care- 
fully chosen and skilfully placed. 


Dog lovers instantly spot the evidence of the 
thoroughbred . . . In printing, it is also truc 


that the quality attained is no accident. 


Cfller, Lane & S\ olf 


1211 Clover Strcet, Philadelpiiia 





Excellent photography, brief, well phrased copy are noteworthy factors in this blotter series 
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the top, and with the little yacht and waves 
(designed with rules and type) at the bottom. 
The cover of the “Frostbite Sweepstakes” fold- 
er has a lot of sparkle; the inside page, un- 
fortunately, displays too many different styles 
of type—square-serif, old-style, and script! A 
little more control is recommended. 

Wituiam Kuttrkunn, Detroit.—Your blot- 
ter, “All Your Assets Aren’t Frozen,” is striking 
and characterful, despite the conservative, cen- 


SALVATORE PEAsTuRO, of Swissvale, Penn- 
sylvania.—Congratulations on the dance pro- 
gram, the leaves of which are die-cut in the 
shape of a conventional heart, and tied with 
a white cord. Covers of red-sueded stock con- 
tribute distinction and quality. We'd prefer to 
see the title, printed in white ink, somewhat 
larger, so that it would be clearer and more 
nearly in proportion to the size of the heart. 
The three lines arranged in stair-step fashion 
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AN ASSOCIATION OF EMPLOYING PRINTERS AND ALLIED TRADES 


GEO. H. KOERNER, Secacrany 
TELEPHONE JAD72e 


Prize winners in a letterhead contest conducted by the Ben Franklin Club of Louisville, Kentucky, 
to give compositors and layout men of its member establishments an opportunity to display their 
skill. Winners shown in order of rank. First prize ($10): J. L. Schroerlucke, compositor at the 
Jobson Printing Company; second ($5): A. J. Stitzel, also a Jobson compositor; third ($2.50): 
Daniel Stiglitz, compositor, Commercial Lithograph Company. Printing experts judged the entries 


tered layout. Effectiveness results from (1) 
characterful types and (2) silver as the second 
color, used as background for the illustration 
panel and as a band across the bottom. The 
text matter seems very loose as a result of wide 
spacing between lines and this seems out of 
proportion with the spacing of lines in the 
head and signature groups. Display lines, es- 
pecially the two of the head, seem crowded, 
while the body matter seems proportionally 
too widely spaced. The Walden folder is neat 
and effective despite the conventional, cen- 
tered layout. 
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WASHINGTON BUILDING 
LOUISVILLE, KY 





are not consistent in contour (outline) with 
the heart, and, so arranged, do not provide a 
pleasing distribution of white space. It was a 
good idea to print the matter of the white in- 
side leaves in red; doing that effects a pleas- 
ing relationship with the cover. 


H. W. von Ruopen, Springfield, Illinois. ° 


—Your recently issued letterhead, designed 
by you, is unusual in several respects. For 
one thing, that light blue stock with the 
white deckle across the top is a novelty, the 
unusualness of which is increased by the 
broad band (approximately two inches wide) 


of darker blue which bleeds off the right-hand 
side of the sheet. Adding still more to the fresh- 
ness of the conception is the fact that you have 
placed your name and title down near the bot- 
tom of this blue band (and centered on it). 
The line of type at the top, just below the edge 
of the deckle, gives your qualifications: “Com- 
mercial Art, Design, Layout” and so on. A line 
of similar weight, giving your address, runs 
across the bottom. The type throughout seems 
somewhat weak, but this fault is largely 
made up for by the colorfulness and noy- 
elty of the total effect. 

Locan S@QuARE TyYPESETTING Com- 
PANY, Chicago.—Your compositor, Irwin 
Lilla, did a good job on the two-color 
proof envelope, particularly with regard 
to layout and display. While not espe- 
cially objectionable, the line “Proofs,” as 
set in one of the extra-condensed Bodoni 
forms with fine hairlines, doesn’t harmon- 
ize well with the rather monotone bold 
face of one of the popular square-serif 
types used for the rest of the copy. If the 
latter were less bold, the inconsistency 
would not be so pronounced. As to color, 
we'd prefer a red—one inclining to or- 
ange, say vermilion. It provides a better 
contrast with black, and is brighter than 
the red you’ve used. Deep reds, especially 
those inclining to blue, tend to dull the 
accompanying black; whereas, by reflect- 
ing blue, orange or red-orange somehow 
throws a suggestion of gloss over black. 


KELLeR-CrESCENT CoMPANY, of Evans- 
ville, Indiana.—Not only do you produce 
printing of excellent quality and great 
range, but you follow up with stellar self- 
promotional material as well. It would 
be a pity if you didn’t—because you have 
such superior merchandise to “crow” 
about. Your latest “Mailing of the Month” 
—showing three blotters created for the 
Wrenn Paper Company, Middletown, 
Ohio—is up to your customary high stand- 
ard. The striking blotters, featuring 
Wrenn Colored Enamel Blotting Paper. 
are displayed in the three panels which 
form theinside spread. The blotters them- 
selves are easily removed by lifting them 
from the die-cut slits. The gray stock of 
the mailing piece makes an effective back- 
ground; and your choice of colors for 
the folder (black and orange) adds to the 
punch of the mailing. You’re doing a 
commendable job of convincing your 
prospects that you’re a first-rate organi- 
zation, turning out first-rate work for the 
best type of customer. More power! 

Atpus AssociATEs, INCORPORATED, of 
New York City.—That huge folder you 
produced for the Abbott Kimball Com- 
pany, Incorporated, New York City, is an 
example of offset printing at a high level, 
and direct-mail at a dramatic pitch. In 
the first place that full sheet (2414 by 38!) of 
brilliant-colored stock (Strathmore’s Lido Yel- 
low) can’t be tossed aside lightly. French- 
folded, it’s big enough and colorful enough to 
demand attention. The cover carries a lightly 
sketched wash drawing of a fashion figure, and 
toward the bottom is a big, bold block “F,” 
which outlines a halftone of a city street. Be- 
hind the halftone area of the “F” an India tint 
has been printed, giving the letter, in addition 
to its strong outline blacks, a further separa- 
tion from the brilliant yellow of the back- 
ground. All in all, it’s a spectacular job and a 
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fine one, especially from the standpoint of ex- 
ecution. It’s the biggest strictly commercial 
mailing piece we’ve seen since the dikes 
washed out in ’29, 

WaLtace & Knox, of Sydney, New South 
Wales.—You certainly show a good range of 
type faces in your Book of Type Specimens 
for 1938, a range of faces that should meet 
all the requirements a trade-composing and 
advertisement-setting house might be called 
upon to meet. And you have shown these 
faces in an effective manner so that each can 
be seen to best advantage. The book is 
printed on heavy stock with a good black 
ink. On each page is a deep-green rule, two- 
point, running down the outer margin to join 
with a pica rule, also in green, across the 
bottom; the effect is decidedly pleasing. We 
are not overlooking the fact, either, that you 
have done some good presswork. The speci- 
men sheets are in a special loose-leaf binder, 
consisting of a heavy board covered with 
green for the back, the metal parts for the 
ring binder being attached to this board. The 
front cover is of lighter-weight stock, black, 
grained to resemble leather, and has a rule 
border, blind stamped, with the title, “Type 
Specimens,” and the firm name printed in 
white letters across the front. 

ScHOENWALD CorporaTION, of Chicago.— 
The mailing piece announcing your Mecni- 
Color process engravings is an attractive 
French-folded job. (The full size of the sheet 
opened is 15 by 17% inches; it folds to 7% 
by 8% inches.) The first page, or front cover, 
is a reverse plate printed in a good blue, the 
wording standing out in white against the 
blue background: “An Advancement in 
Kodachrome Color Process Reproduction.” 
This is placed in a prominent position just 
above the center, while in the lower-right 
corner, also in white against the blue, are the 
words, “Schoenwald Mecni-Color.” The in- 
side spread shows, at the left, an example of 
a Mecni-Color process reproduction, while 
to the right of this are color blocks showing 
the four standard process colors, each printed 
in solid and screen, used in producing the 
133-line reproduction. The right half of the 
center spread carries the main message, 
“Color Process Engraving at an important 
saving in cost and production time,” followed 
by the descriptive matter. Typography is 
good, so also is presswork. 

TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE COMPANY, INCOR- 
PORATED, of Indianapolis, Indiana.—“Typo 
Service Metal Rules,” the little wall or desk 
hanger showing the rules and strip material 
you are prepared to furnish, or to use in your 
typographic work, presents a good idea. It is 
something the foreman of any composing 
room can keep by him for reference when in 
need of such material. This little chart (4 
by 714) consists of three sheets on heavy 
stock, with a heavier card for the back; these 
are fastened at the top with a metal binder 
which permits of the sheets being turned 
easily, a separate piece of card fastened at 
the top carrying an eyelet for use as a hanger. 
On this extra top piece is the slogan: “Type 
well set is well read.” Pages 1, 2, and 3 show 
the different styles of rules, ranging from 
hairline to 36-point, with double hairline, 
leader rules, and other styles. On page 5 are 
shown the decorative strip rules and border 
units. Page 4 carries the price list. It is, as 
stated in the accompanying circular letter, 
“an example of Typographic Service Sales 
Minded Typography.” 
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From Gehrkes Limited, of Vancouver, British Columbia, come these vigorous letterheads and a 
booklet cover. The headings for Consolidated and Pacific Stage Lines are printed on flaps, 
which, when lifted, reveal line cuts of travel routes. Consolidated’s design is black and red. The 
Exposition heading is tan and brown. Pacific uses black and rose. The optometrist’s heading is 
black on a dark brown band; cream stock. The booklet cover employs a reverse plate, brown 
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Ingenious booklet covers and announcements sent out by a live-wire organization. The back- 
ground of booklet at top scarcely shows here; in the original it’s an all-over monotype design 
printed in light blue. The large figure 10 is in dark red, the rest of the type in dark brown. The 
striking streamlined 10 below is printed in green and dark brown on terra-cotta stock. The 
ten years of the club’s existence are thus symbolized by means of numerals and horizontal rules. 
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Assott KIMBALLCOMPANY, INCORPORATED, 
of New York City.—Your recent piece carry- 
ing the title “Fashion: Sales-Maker” is 
surely an unusual one, attractive, attention- 
compelling, and an excellent example of 
high-class printing, just what we would ex- 
pect when we see the imprint, “Aldus, New 
York City.” This piece is a French fold, the 
full size, opened out, being 25 by 38 inches, 
folded to 12% by 19 inches. The first page 
carries a large halftone of a woman’s head 
(the photography, by the way, being by 
Scaioni of Paris) printed to give the effect 
of being on a separate sheet with the lower 
right-hand corner turned over to expose the 
title which appears in the lower right-hand 
corner. Over the portrait is printed a cross- 
ruled graph in red, with the heavy line going 
upward, this being continued in the upper 
left-hand section of the second page, but in 
place of the heavy line appear the words: 
“There is no such thing as over-production. 
—Henry Ford.” The message, in good sized 
type widely leaded, on the third page, brings 
out the part fashion plays in making sales, 
closing with the admonition, “Perhaps this 
would be a good year for you to consider 
how you can use in your business the all- 
powerful force of Fashion.” A “Recovery 
Recipe” in the lower right-hand corner of 
page 2 is worth repeating: “We need to work 
more hours to make more things, to sell more 
things, to buy more things, to work more 
hours to make more things, to sell more 
things . . . and what sells strongest? Fash- 
ion.” Congratulations on a good job of ad- 
vertising as well as printing. 

CREATIVE Printinc Company, of Ogden, 
Utah,—Not a new idea, but it’s always an 
effective one, that plan of using a mailing 
container in the form of a giant firecracker 
during the early part of July. You have used 
it effectively, and the message on the piece 
that comes out of the tube when you pull the 
cord (fuse) is a good one, well aimed at se- 
curing attention. Yes, direct advertising, well 
printed direct advertising, most certainly is 
“a salesman who never gets tired ... has a 
wonderful reputation for producing . . . who 
has sold millions of dollars worth of goods 
. .. who can make ten thousand calls for no 
more than an average salesman spends in 
making fifty”—to quote but a few of the ar- 
guments you present on the 4 by 12 inch strip 
that comes out of the firecracker container. 
Typography is good, simple, which means 
attractive and effective, and printed in black 
and a light green its appearance is pleasing. 
Here’s hoping you put this salesman (direct 
advertising) to work for many of your cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

CotumsBiA PrintiInc Company, of New 
Haven, Connecticut.—Let us add our enthu- 
siastic applause to the many congratulations 
which you must have received for the richly 
appealing souvenir program used by the New 
Haven Advertising Club at its recent annual 
souvenir dinner. The most striking feature 
of the program is the clever and effective use 
of Strathmore’s new paper known as “Fiesta” 
—which has deckles colored on both sides 
to harmonize with the various body colors. 
By using four different colors—green, blue, 
tan, and old rose—and by folding the sheets 
so that a “stepped” effect is obtained, you 
have created a menu (approximately 8% 
by 11) that is literally a knockout! A Cuban 
decorative theme runs throughout; on the 
green sheets, green and gold inks have been 
used; on the blue sheets, blue and gold; 
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and so on throughout. The cover, showing 
a palm tree and the title in green and gold, 
and tied with green cord, sets the sprightly 
keynote, and inside pages carry out the 
promise of the fresh and colorful exterior. 
A bouquet to everyone! 

Kay & Dammeyer, of New York City.— 
There are fine points about your work, and 
some which do not justify the adjective. 
We're glad to say that the balance between 
the two groups is 90 per cent in your favor. 
First of all, you recognize what too few who 
make their bread through the use of type 
do, namely, the values inherent in what 
practically everyone now recognizes are in 
keeping with today’s tempo and modes—late 
modern faces. Attractive, striking, charac- 
terful, readable types—which were not in 
evidence a decade ago—are the foundation 
of today’s effective typography. In the sec- 
ond place, you have a very good conception 
of the sounder principles of modern layout 
which contribute snap—‘“color” and action. 
After mentioning that the best items (in our 
personal judgment, of course) are the ticket 
for the Oceanside trophy dance and the let- 
terhead of the Uptown Chamber of Com- 
merce—though on this, the three address 
lines in caps are too large and too crowded 
—we pass on to details, the only things on 
which you slip at all noticeably. The red 
band, “bled” at bottom of the Mirth Cartoons 
notehead, is too wide, on which account the 
bottom improperly overbalances the top. 
Balance requires that the major weight be 
at or near the top, though if what appears 
at the top is more than a little stronger than 
what is at the bottom we have what is only 
a bit less objectionable—top heaviness. On 
this form, too, red is more extensive than 
black, whereas for an item of typography of 
this kind the reverse should be true. Crowd- 
ing lines is a fault especially noticeable 
when there is ample space to open them out 
as, for instance, on the West of Central Park 
letterhead (on which also the red band 
across the top is too strong) ; the title page 
of April 30 “Seating Arrangement” folder 
of the Uptown Chamber of Commerce on 
which, incidentally, the swash “S” throws 
the whole out of gear; the title of the din- 
ner-dance program of the same organization; 
and that of the “West of Central Park Asso- 
ciation,” the latter especially because of the 
letterspaced, all-cap lines. Remember, in 
open pages such as these, lines must be 
spaced wider than in tight pages—for spac- 
ing, like most other things, is relative. Rules 
are sometimes too prominent—the “Seating 
Arrangement” page would be better if those 
beneath the title and above the lower group 
were omitted, and if single, rather than triple 
parallel lines were used on the title of the 
Uptown “Dinner Dance” folder. Again, 
guard against rules or ornament overpower- 
ing type, as they do on the ticket “A Night 
in Bohemia” (where, to make matters worse, 
the rules are printed in the stronger color) 
and on the booklet cover “West of Central 
Park Association,” where the rules, even in 
the weaker color, dominate. The matter in a 
column along the left-hand side of the Fay 
Wood letterhead is too large (consequently, 
too strong) in relation to the heading at the 
top. Finally, the brown ink is too strong on 
the cover “Triborough Bridge.” The light 
type of the title, overprinting in green the 
cut on this cover, is relatively much too 
weak, Yet, in spite of these minor flaws, we 
can only say, “good work!” 
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10 Filmachine Pako Printers 
Printmachine Pakodoper 





s 
Ancient is the word for “clippers.” In 1845, the world gasped when the first true clipper, the 
Rainbow, was launched in New York. With favorable winds on record runs, unheard of speeds of seven- 
teen, eighteen and twenty knots an hour were made by those white-winged swans of the sea. But the world 
sailed faster. Today nautical leviathans such as the Queen Mary and the Normandie sail from continent to 
continent at speeds that would leave the fastest clippers far astern. Sailing has progressed and so has 
photo-finishing. The question is—on what type of bark are you taking passage? Are you sailing a straight 
course to bigger business and better profits with equipment as efficient and up-to-date as the Queen Mary 
—or are you navigating the uncharted seas of modern business with equipment and methods as antiquated 
and out-of-date as the clippers of old? 





Products of the Mason-Kofron studio, Minneapolis, which services printers with high-grade art 
and layout. Red is the second color on the “We Have Grown Bigger” cover; a middle blue for the 
envelope “6 P. W. P. Workers” and the brochure “Ancient” ; and green for the post card of Pako 
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Cover of type-specimen booklet (5°4 by 9%) 
issued by this Sydney, Australia, firm. Half- 
tone is light brown; title is in a dark brown 


Betmar Printing Company, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio.—We like the interesting, in- 
formal layout of the membership card for the 
missionary association. It would be improved 
—especially from the standpoint of balance— 
if the top line, “This is to certify that,” were 
full measure. Because it is short of the mea- 


sure of succeeding lines, a “hole” of white 
unmatched bya similar white mass elsewhere, 
effects an unpleasing distribution of white 
space. Furthermore, by leaving the left side 
with more type and weight—especially as 
the larger and bolder type appears there— 
an unbalanced effect is also created. Use of 
the extra-condensed contrasty face for the 
display is, in our opinion, more serious. This 
type, several variations of which are now en- 
joying a moderate vogue, is quite all right 
for a few words in open display, or where 
cramped space horizontally makes an extra- 
condensed letter logical. However, there is 
too much of it in a limited space here, and 
the lateral space considerations were not such 
as to require the style. 

Busu-Kress Company, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky.—-The blotter calling attention to Bush- 
Krebs “Screnline” plates is distinctive and 
should prove a good attention getter. The 
main portion of this blotter stands out as a 
gray panel, with a small figure of a man in 
white outline in the black part at the lower 
left pointing to the main line, “Bush-Krebs 
Screnline Plates,” the letters of which show 
in white with black outline on the gray panel. 
Above this are the words, “A new, distinctive 
way to command attention,” the letters being 
in black with white outline. At the right is a 
panel with four lines of capital letters, the 
first and third lines being black with white 
outlines, the second and fourth white with 
black outlines. Another panel to the left of 
these capital letters is white with the word- 
ing in black: “Screnline, New, Unique, as 
Modern as Tomorrow,” followed by the tele- 
phone number. The whole presents what we 
might call a “combination-plate atmosphere 


ASPHALT SHINGLES, ROOFING, BUILDING PAPERS 
ASBESTOS SHINGLES AND SIDING, COATING ETC. 


The die-cut card-in-hand idea turns up frequently; here are a couple of recent versions. Specimen 
at top was printed by the Consolidated Printing Company, Middletown, Ohio, for the Wrenn Paper 
Company. It was done in two impressions and one die-cutting impression; split fountain was used 
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A linotype novelty (two colors). “Tedious 
work, but fun,” says Claude M. Older, Hays, 


Kansas, who figured it out and cast the slugs 


with solid, reverse, and screened effects—the 
effects of Screenline plates themselves. 
LinDEN Printinc Company, of Chicago— 
Your type-specimen book carrying the title 
“Linden Types” makes an impressive showing, 
with its hard-bound cover in a handsome blue 
(grained) and the title in an extra-condensed 
gothic letter embossed in white with 
black background. Rules leading from the 
title to the edges are stamped, and the re- 
cipient’s name is stamped in gold at the 
lower right-hand corner. But there are 
several shortcomings, much to be re- 
gretted. First, a glaring typographical 
error (at least it seems glaring after you 
have detected it) in the showing of 
Goudy Handtooled italic caps, which gives 
a bad impression. Then, some of the older 
type faces shown are rather badly worn 
and reveal broken faces. Far better to dis- 
card such faces, we feel, than to show 
them in a specimen book of this nature, 
where, like the typographical error, they 
give a bad impression and are likely to 
make a buyer of printing feel that such 
defects will turn up in any printing done 
for him. You show a good selection of 
faces, especially of the newer ones, and 
the arrangement in short paragraphs, us- 
ing the same text, is a good one. 
GazeTTE PusiisHinc Company, of Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pennsylvania.—Except for 
the fact that the green ink of the rules 
and ornaments is too weak in relation to 
the brown in which the type appears, the 
several stationery forms and cards of The 
Modern Drinker (publication) are ex- 
cellent. Up-to-date types are used and 
layout is good. With the same general 
layout plan followed on all forms and 
with the same colors used, there’s a “fam- 
ily resemblance” which it seems logical 
to suppose will make each item more im- 
pressive as it is received. It is not, per- 
haps, too far-fetched to say that with all 
forms of the same general appearance, 
the functions of a distinctive trade-mark 
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are effected; a firm sending out such related 
forms is more likely to be remembered. It 
is always desirable to have the values of dif- 
ferent colors, used together for lines of type 
(although not when one is a background), 
of about the same tone, else one will seem to 
recede. If one of the colors must be of a 
lighter tone, the items of the form printed in 
that color should be proportionately stronger 
in order that there will be tonal balance in 
the complete printed form. 

RSW Assocrates, of Philadelphia——We 
are pleased to receive the first production of 
this interesting group of young men who are 
apprentices in the employ of Ruttle, Shaw & 
Wetherill, Incorporated, Philadelphia. Im- 
bued with the high typographic ideal of the 
latter organization, these apprentices have 
taken upon themselves the production of 
handmade books in their spare time; and 
for their first enterprise they have turned out 
a little book of poems, “Homey Verses from 
a Hilltop,” by Winona Alice Miller. It’s a 
neat little job, in board covers, and with a 
slip-case, designed and set by the Associates, 
and printed by them on a Vandercook proof 
press—all after “working” hours, of course. 
They give a great deal of credit to their em- 
ployers—especially to Fritz Peters and S. 
Rogers Wetherill—for inspiration and en- 
couragement. It’s good to see this spirit of 
cooperation and craftsmanship prevail! Fol- 
lowing are the members of RSW Associates 
who were engaged in the production of the 
book! Norman R. Green, president; Gilbert 
N. Esher, secretary; S. Lewis Gaber, ad- 
viser; William L. Hughes; Alfred Seidman; 
Robert Neeman; Frank Wismer; Fred Mil- 
ler, Junior; Claude D’Amico; Richard 
Peters; James Simpson; Daniel Stevens; 
and Thomas Potts. 

GOLDSBERRY-SPANGLER, INCORPORATED, of 
Kansas City, Missouri.—The peculiar die-cut 
shape of your booklet, “Which Printer?” 
would put it in line for a prize, even if the 
excellent copy didn’t (although it does, too) . 
The specific novelty lies in the way you’ve 
die-cut around the right-hand side of the 
booklet—and around the outside of that 
large question mark which takes up a major 
portion of space on the cover (approximately 
8 by 11). Inside pairs of pages, consequently, 
have a curious rounded and indented shape, 
which hasn’t any meaning but which cer- 
tainly makes for unusualness. The title of 
your booklet (“Which Printer?”) is devel- 
oped under three headings: “Those who 
know say Goldsberry-Spangler Gives Per- 
sonal Interest—Gives Complete Printing 
Service—Gives Dummies and Suggestions.” 
And each one of these points is emphasized 
by means of a letter from a customer. The 
letters are reproduced on the right-hand 
pages, with comment on the left. The two- 
color spreads which carry the letters and 
comments are strikingly designed and tied 
together by means of clever layout devices. 
This is only an eight-page folder, but it 
seems like more; we’re sorry we haven’t been 
able to describe it more clearly. It’s one of 
those things that defy verbal description. The 
piece is tricky, informal—lacking dignity 
even—but we’d be willing to bet it definitely 
registered with practically everyone who re- 
ceived it. Nice going! 

M. F. McGrew, of Crafton, Pennsylvania. 

An idea many printers might utilize is dis- 
closed by your blotter, “I read (past tense) 
about you.” On the left, bleeding off, and 
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@ Only the hotaurge of an attention compelling idee will lis your advettisamant ebove the mane ab printed setting that 
tomes your prospect's dash. It’s thar extra-voliage of EMPHASIS that sears into the buyer's conscious thought. Your ace 
salesman will tell you that emphasis has “STOPPING POWER™— enables him fo nurture the tiny spark of an idoa—tan is 
info the fall Gama of desire ly is the mame in printed salesmanship, You need emphasis, “Stopping Power,” in iBwsrranon, 
copy and rrpography. Type truncmin your idee volage ....and shat high powered though! won suge over @ weak, thin 
Hime. All that idea impulse, every bet of it, mast be trenemintad through “Lenets of Lead” Good typography strikes while 
the iron is hot and like your ece salesman pays dividends. Dayron's Typogmphie Service, 219 South Ladiow, Dayton, Ohio 











WHY NOT SEND AN ACE SALESMAN 





Distinguished typographic specimens from a first-rate Dayton, Ohio, typographer—James Paul 
Baxley, who is associated with the concern whose letterhead (brown and orange on light tan) 
appears at the top. The other specimens indicate that this outfit thoroughly believes in “taking 
its own medicine” —these are covers of colorful folders used to promote the company’s services 
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A half-dozen specimens from the letterhead portfolios of that versatile and talented designer, 
Robert A. Williams, Evansville, Indiana. The monogram of his own letterhead, at top, is in a 
circle of light blue. Henderson’s heading is dark blue and light blue. Kirchoff’s is dark gray and 
red, on gray stock. Hoffman’s, light gray and black. The photographer’s silhouette is bordered 
with light tan. The LeRoy heading is in black and green, on cream stock—fresh and effective 
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also at top and bottom, there’s a reverse plate 
extending about two-thirds across. A circular 
space appears outlined in the center, over 
which an item about the recipient—clipped 
from one of the local papers—is tipped on. 
Naturally, this gets attention—people are in- 
terested in themselves more than in anyone 
else. The heading, “I read about you,” shows 
an interest, and that gets a favorable reaction 
—the recipient is in a state of mind to be im. 
pressed by the following copy, which reads: 
‘*My story is brief—I’m ready to discuss your 
next printing requirements . . . just say 
when.” By no stretch of the imagination is 
the copy brilliant, but the fact of your ap- 
pearing to be interested in the item leaves a 
good taste .. . and remembrance. The same 
design idea is used for another blotter, 
“Make a Note of This,” on which a small 
scratch pad is tipped in the space whereon, 
in the other, the newspaper clipping was at- 
tached. Contour of type matter on page 3 of 
the announcement about your “new and 
enlarged shop” is not pleasing. A group of 
lines almost the same length is awkward. 
Lines should be the same length—the design 
squared up—or, in the interest of graceful 
outline (contour), they should be very defi- 
nitely of different measure. 

Hanrey H. Curistianson, of Houston, 
Texas.—Some of the items you send are ex- 
cellent; and, as a printer, we’re happy to be 
able to say that those which do not measure 
up altogether, fail as a result of rather inade- 
quate art and not because of inferior typog- 
raphy. We refer especially to the cartoons of 
the Bering-Cortes series of blotters which, 
although not bad, still are of old-fashioned, 
ordinary technique—unfortunate when you 
consider the effect of the ensemble. Being 
sketchy and “loose” of contour, they create, 
in combination with typography and layout 
similarly loose and rather lacking in form, 
the effect of being too diffused to closely hold 
attention. If, in each case, either the cuts or 
the type matter were paneled there would be 
less running together of, and conflict be- 
tween, cuts and types. Also, if paneling were 
well done, there would be greater punch. If 
you will compare “The Course to Success” 
blotter of the Massey Business College with 
any one of the Bering-Cortes blotters, you 
will see the point more clearly than we could 
make it appear with five thousand words. 
Simplicity is a cardinal principle of display 
typography. It requires the fewest possible 
elements of distinct eye appeal—and it also 
requires, it is apropos to state, good contrast, 
with the important things very definitely 
standing out from the less important, but 
with “sharp focus” in any event. You need 
very definite contrast between important and 
unimportant lines; and items in big type 
should be. few to avoid conflict, and to pre- 
vent disconcerting a reader. The best of the 
Bering-Cortes blotters is the one for April, 
and that despite an unpleasing contrast be- 
tween types—between the monotone Kabel 
sans-serif and the decidedly contrasty Ultra 
Bodoni, which, in their way, are really as 
definitely different as oil and water. But with 
less type matter on this folder than on others, 
there is not the welding together into the 
drab, lifeless effect that there is where so 
much matter is packed into small light-face 
type, which makes illustration and type 
blend into a flat and dull aspect. The “Plans 
and Ideas” folder is infinitely better than any 


other items, save the business college blotter. 
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Keyboard Touch System 


UT OF eighteen years of experience 
O and careful observation in the 
teaching of students, which was pre- 
ceded by fifteen years of practical 
work in printing plants, Edwin B. 
Harding, printing-machines specialist 
at South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings, has evolved a practical touch sys- 
tem for operating the keyboards of 
linotypes, intertypes, and linographs. 
He has put that system into a series of 
lessons, each in pamphlet form, which 
take the student in logical progression 
through the different stages necessary 
to become a successful operator. And, 
incidentally, what is of great impor- 
tance, he has placed emphasis all the 
way through on the necessity for pro- 
ducing clean proofs, arranging the 
exercises with that end in view. 

The lesson pamphlets start with an 
“Instructor’s Guide,” giving the in- 
structor detailed information regard- 
ing the lessons and the training of the 
student. Then follows a prefatory note 
and a brief historical review of the 
development of composing machines. 
Next comes Chapter (or lesson) 1, on 
“Learning the Keyboard, and Elemen- 
tary Exercises,” this for use with the 
dummy keyboard, and being confined 
to the lower-case section. Learning the 
keyboard is continued through Lesson 
2, being followed by “Introduction to 
Machine Operation,” “Assembling 
Matrices and Spacebands,” “Systems 
of Fingering Caps and Figures, and 
Beginners’ Errors,” “Hand Spacing 
and Other Justification, Division of 
Words, Questions on Related Work,” 
and on through the more intricate or 
advanced phases of operation. 

The entire course is based on the 
touch system, the exercises and prac- 
tice lessons being developed out of Mr. 
Harding’s observation of what has 
proved most effective in training stu- 
dents to become efficient and clean op- 
erators. Interspersed through the 
lesson sheets are well planned “words 
of caution,” explanatory notes, little 
bits of good sound advice, as well as 
information of help to the student in 
his progress. It is an excellent course 
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of instruction for beginners; and sea- 
soned operators should find much that 
will prove helpful to them—especially 
those who have started off without the 
advantages of proper instructions. 

“A Practical Touch System for 
Linotypes, Intertypes, and Lino- 
graphs,” written and published by 
Edwin B. Harding, South Dakota State 
College, Brookings, South Dakota, is 
priced at $2.40, postpaid, and can be 
secured from THE INLAND PRINTER’S 
book department. 


Sequoyah the Cherokee 
Ni at long last, this illustrious 


character, who should have been 
more widely acclaimed but to a large 
extent has been allowed to remain in 
virtual obscurity, has been immortal- 
ized in permanent book form. Sequo- 
yah was a Cherokee Indian, his name 
in English being George Guess. Con- 
sidered illiterate, but unquestionably 
endowed with a faculty for deep think- 
ing, Sequoyah, relying wholly upon 
the resources of his own mind, gave 
to his people a complete alphabet and 
started them on the road to becoming 
probably the most civilized and 
learned Indian tribe. He is said to be 
“the only man in history to conceive 
and perfect in its entirety an alphabet 
or syllabary,” and it was his syllabary 
which was the basis and the actual 
cause for the creation of what was 
known as The Park Hill Press in 1835, 
from which press more than 13,000,- 
000 printed pages, mainly in the 
Cherokee language, were issued be- 
tween 1835 and 1859. 

The story of Sequoyah and his 
work; how he developed his alphabet 
and taught his fellow Cherokees to 
read and to communicate with one 
another through writing; the final ac- 
ceptance of his alphabet, through the 
casting of type in the Cherokee char- 
acters and the establishment of the 
press, and on; combined with consid- 
erable of the history of the Cherokee, 
has now been given us by Grant Fore- 
man, perhaps the best known historian 
of the American Southwest, author of 
several books on the Indians, who has 





spent twenty-five years or more in re- 
search. It is published by the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Press, at Norman, 
Oklahoma, and is attractively printed 
in private-press style. 

Upon opening the book and starting 
to read, the present reviewer's mind 
was carried back to some of the early 
material prepared by the late Henry 
Lewis Bullen, the writer on matters 
pertaining to printing; and on check- 
ing back we found, in THE INLAND 
PRINTER for March, 1914, as part of 
the series of essays on “The Literature 
of Typography,” a brief description of 
the work of Sequoyah and what it 
meant in the educational development 
of the Cherokee Indian tribe. Sequo- 
yah’s work has always had a deep 
interest for us since we read that ac- 
count by Mr. Bullen. Now Mr. Fore- 
man’s work brings us much of addi- 
tional interest, presented in a manner 
that makes for fascinating reading, 
and adds important data to one phase 
of the development of printing. 

Any printer interested in the growth 
of alphabets, in origins of printed 
communication, in early type casting, 
will find engrossing passages here. 

“Sequoyah,” by Grant Foreman, 
published by The University of Okla- 
homa Press, is listed at $1.50.—H.B.H. 


Who Reads What, and Why? 


TIMELY BOOK that bristles with 
difficult questions that its schol- 
arly author does not pretend to be able 
to answer is “People and Print.” by 
Prof. Douglas Waples of the Graduate 
Library School of the University of 
Chicago. Advertisers, editors, libra- 
rians, publishers, writers, printers who 
think, and others who are concerned 
with the volume and quality of pres- 
ent-day reading in the United States 
will be impressed with the searching 
analysis to which Professor Waples 
subjects the “reader market.” 
Publications, distributing agencies, 
and readers are studied with the aid of 
numerous statistical tables. A tentative 
summary of major social uses of read- 
ing today includes these five: to follow 
the news, to find evidence, to experi- 
ence thrills, to improve vocational 
competence, and to defend class in- 
terests. How various groups in Amer- 
ican life appear to satisfy these read- 
ing needs is indicated with evidence 
that can furnish guidance to producers 
and distributors of printed matter. 
“People and Print” is a 244-page vol- 
ume (6 by 9) recently issued by The 
University of Chicago Press.—D. G. 
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Library of George W. Jones 


ERE Is a collector’s item of the 
H rarest kind. George W. Jones, of 
world renown as a printer and type de- 
signer par excellence, has retired from 
active control of his printing house “At 
the Sign of the Dolphin, next to Dr. 
Johnson’s House in Gough Square, 
E. C. 4,” which, of course, means in 
“dear old London.” Reviewing this 
book, “The Second Library of George 
W. Jones,” is cause for mingled plea- 
sure, sadness, and regret, for the col- 
ophon tells us: “This is the last work 
to be printed by me, George W. Jones.” 
We shall miss those works of art in 
printing which have so generously is- 
sued from “The Sign of the Dolphin,” 
and which have shown so decidedly the 
touch of the master hand of their pro- 
ducer. But those books, produced with 
such loving devotion, will long remain 
a source of inspiration to us of the 
present day, and to those who follow in 
our footsteps. 

Mr. Jones tells us in a little personal 
note in the opening pages: “I am anx- 
ious that this catalog of books and 
other items which form the Second Li- 
brary at the Sign of the Dolphin, 
Gough Square, should not be consid- 
ered my idea of good bookmaking. If 
it had been the intention to make a 
nearly perfect book I would have re- 
lied almost entirely on one of the sev- 
eral type faces used.” On that score, we 
are glad he did not have the intention 
of making it a “nearly perfect book.” 
We would have missed a lot had he 
done so, for “My desire has been,” he 
continues, “to show within its covers 
the various book faces I have been 
privileged to produce during the past 
twelve years for use on the linotype 
machine. . . . Hence the production of 
a little work in which are . . . various 
types for which I am responsible.” 

Granjon has been used for the sec- 
tion listing the books from America; 
Estienne for that one listing Incunab- 
ula; Venezia for the European por- 
tion of the book. Baskerville has been 
used in one part, Linotype Bernard is 
sometimes duplexed with Granjon 
when emphasis is desired to be given 
to some words where the latter face is 
principally used, Victorian is used for 
the colophon, Georgian roman for the 
Great Britain section. The personal 
notes giving the inspiration for the de- 
sign of these faces are delightful. 

The closing two lines of the personal 
notes—we find it hard to adhere 
strictly to a review of the book itself, 
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for we are constantly wanting to go 
more into the personality of its re- 
nowned maker—present a universal 
thought that printers the world over 
could well remember: “Finally, it is 
indeed a splendid privilege to be per- 
mitted to grow old in this and the other 
services to my great calling of a 
printer.—G. W. J.” 

As a catalog, the book presents an 
extensive list of titles, an indication of 
the extreme interest taken in, and the 
deep study made by, the collector, 
George W. Jones. It indicates one rea- 
son for his remarkably broad under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
beautiful in printing. Included are 
books and leaves from the early days 
of printing (incunabula), fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century items, presenta- 
tion volumes, and other pieces from a 
large number of private presses of 
later days as well as of the present. 

Adding to the interest and value of 
the catalog are reproductions from 
various pieces, a frontispiece portrait 
of Mr. Jones and on the endsheets, 
both front and back, views of his 
home, Monkbarns, at Northwood, 
where the library had its first home. 

Printed for private circulation only, 
it is a fitting close for a great career, 
one extending over many years. The 
volume is dedicated “To the dear 
Memory of my Wife, to whose devo- 
tion and unremitting care I owe, under 
Providence, my attainment unto a 


GEORGE W. JONES 








comparatively great age.” And the 
closing lines of the colophon, telling 
us this book “‘is finished on this thirty- 
first day of January, one thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-eight,” include: 
“For the satisfaction of seeing this last 
work completed, and for the privilege 
of serving my craft of a printer for so 
many years, in the delightful quietude 
of the old square, just off historic 
Fleet Street, Laus Deo.”—-H. B. H. 


**Smooth Sailing Letters’’ 


HIS IS a brand new, revised, en- 

larged edition of a book that “has 
gone to town in a big way because it 
meets a business need,” according to 
the opening sentence of this book on 
“Smooth Sailing Letters.” And from 
the jacket we learn that it “has been 
written by L. E. Frailey for busy peo- 
ple who have to budget their time. 
There are no long-winded discussions 
—just the simple facts and fundamen- 
tal principles that everyone needs to 
know in order to write friendly and 
effective business letters.” 

In the first chapter, entitled “Throw 
Away Those Rubber Stamps,” we read 
that a good business letter “does by 
mail what you would do verbally if 
time and space permitted. . . Its per- 
sonality should be your personality.” 
Here the author takes a good slap at 
the rubber-stamp form of business let- 
ters, to which he refers as “writing in 
the spirit of 1776,” and makes a strong 
appeal for allowing the individuality, 
the personality, of the writer to show 
through—in other words, to give more 
of a human touch to the letter instead 
of making use of stilted, stereotyped, 
and now obsolete phrases such as “beg 
to inform,” “your kind favor,” “con- 
tents carefully noted,” and so on. The 
first great essential is naturalness. 

In succeeding chapters Mr. Frailey 
takes up such features as the use of 
words, with the admonition that you 
must become word conscious; the first 
impression, the appearance; charting 
the course, or planning the letter; how 
to arouse interest and get attention; 
and so on through to closing the let- 
ter, with the final chapter setting forth 
points that constitute the root and the 
foundation of all good letter writing. 
Then comes an appendix, containing 
fifty letters illustrating the points 
brought out in the text. 

“Smooth Sailing Letters,” by L. E. 
Frailey, is published by Prentice-Hall, 
Incorporated, New York City, and 
listed at $2.00.—H. B. H. 
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Brief, mention of persons, products, and processes; a review of printing events, past, present, and future 


Printing-tax Bill Blocked 


Members of the Chicago Federated Adver- 
tising Club, as well as others, have been ben- 
efited and saved considerable sums of money 
through the activity of the club in helping to 
block passage of a producer’s tax bill which 
was being considered by the Illinois House 
of Representatives early this summer. The 
club actively opposed the bill through its leg- 
islative committee, of which E. A. Throck- 
morton is chairman, and joined with the Chi- 
cago Graphic Arts Federation and a number 
of other associations in an aggressive attack 
immediately after the bill was introduced. 

Alvin P. Dearing, director of public rela- 
tions of the Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica, was sent to Springfield, the state capital, 
as the special representative of the advertis- 
ing federation when the bill was up for con- 
sideration by the House sitting as a com- 
mittee of the whole. 

The bill proposed an additional tax of 3 
per cent on gross receipts of printers, which 
naturally would have had to be passed along 
to the advertisers. If the bill had passed, it 
is stated, advertisers in the city of Chicago 
and other parts of the state of Illinois would 
have been forced to go outside the state for 
photoengraving, typesetting, and printing in 
order to avoid payment of the tax, and the 
resultant loss in volume of business would 
have caused increased unemployment among 
artists, engravers and printers. 

The concerted action on the part of all 
groups which passage of the bill would affect 
financially resulted in the death of the bill 
in committee. This important financial sav- 
ing for all interested in the production of ad- 
vertising throughout the state presents an- 
other instance of the value of cooperative ef- 
fort, and indicates clearly what can be ac- 
complished when all groups interested in a 
particular movement join forces and work 
together to protect the interests of all. 


Increases School Facilities 

Rapid progress is being made by the 
department of printing and publishing of 
Rochester Athenaeum, at Rochester, New 
York, over 50 per cent more floor space having 
been added to take care of the increased en- 
rollment for next year, the second year of the 
department, which opens on September 6. 
The increased facilities include both floor 
space and equipment. 

New slugcasting machines have been 
added, making a total of fourteen now avail- 
able for instruction purposes, also type cab- 
inets and other tools and materials. 


Registrations, the school reports, have 
been received from students in all parts of 
the country. The two-year full-time cur- 
riculum, which is planned to train students 
for advancement on the basis of earned pro- 
motions, is designed to fit the needs of those 
interested in entering the printing and pub- 
lishing field as a life work, the courses being 
arranged to give fundamental and liberal 
training which assures adequate opportuni- 
ties for those who enter the printing field. 


Edward Epstean Honored 


e At the fourth annual dinner for the 
authors, artists, and collaborators of PM 
magazine, given at the Hotel Astor, Septem- 
ber 28, the guest of honor was Edward Ep- 





EDWARD EPSTEAN 


stean, pioneer photoengraver and authority 
on the history of photography, whose seven- 
tieth birthday was celebrated. An outstand- 
ing figure in the world of printing and pub- 
lishing when the present century was young, 
Mr. Epstean in recent years has devoted 
himself to the study of philosophy and the 
history of photography, and the translating 
of basic texts on the last-named subject from 
German and French into English. In 1935 
he was awarded the Davanne medal by the 
Société Francaise de Photographie. 


Demonstrate New Vapor Lamp 


The first public demonstration of the new 
General Electric water-cooled mercury vapor 
lamp applied to equipment in the graphic 
arts took place on the evening of Tuesday, 
September 6, at the factory of the Lanston 
Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia. 
Officials and department heads of the com- 
pany, as well as a number of prominent ex- 
ecutives of lithographic and printing plants 
in Philadelphia, witnessed the demonstration. 
A 3,000-watt lamp, consisting of a group of 
three of the new G-E 1,000-watt bulbs assem- 
bled in a glass tube through which water was 
constantly circulating, was used to demon- 
strate the lamp itself and its application to 
the new direct-projection attachment of the 
Monotype-Huebner overhead camera. 

A 6-by-8-inch 133-line halftone screen neg- 
ative was used in the demonstration to pro- 
ject an enlarged image, 434 by 57% inches, 
on the sensitized press plate mounted on the 
vacuum hack in the darkroom of the camera. 
Two 14-inch condensers and an 18-inch Zeiss 
Apo-tessar lens were used. 

The new G-E water-cooled mercury vapor 
lamp produces a brilliant white light of con- 
stant intensity resulting, it is claimed, in 
clearer and sharper reproduction, with a sav- 
ing in time required to complete exposures 
on press plates which is expected to run from 
25 to 50 per cent. The intense heat generated 
by the lamps necessitates water cooling. 

The consultations between R. E. Farnum, 
lighting engineer of the General Electric 
Company, and William C. Huebner, engi- 
neering counsel of the Monotype company, 
brought about the application of this form 
of lamp to the graphic arts industries. The 
preliminary experiments in the use of the 
new lamp were carried on by Mr. Huebner 
in the Huebner Laboratories at New York 
City. The Philadelphia demonstration of the 
actual use of the lamp was made in an M-H 
camera with direct projection and other spe- 
cial attachments which had been purchased 
by the Western Lithography Company, Los 
Angeles. E. L. Brewer of that company co- 
operated with the Monotype company’s en- 
gineers in making the demonstration. The 
equipment, including the lamp, has since 
been shipped to the purchaser. 

The application of the new lamp for use 
in making plates on photo-composing ma- 
chines, vacuum printing frames, and for ex- 
posing gravure cylinders, also for use in di- 
rect projection and other similar operations, 
is now being arranged by Mr. Huebner and 
the engineers of the Monotype company. 
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Students Win Aldine Awards 


When students return to their work at 
the Department of Printing of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology this fall, two of their 
number will be made the recipients of spe- 
cial awards. The first, Ralph Ives, of To- 
peka, Kansas, will receive the first prize of a 
cash award and a bronze medal; the second, 
Joseph Barnes, of Rochester, New York, will 
receive the second prize of a cash award. 

Known as the Aldine Award, which was 
established in 1936 by Harry E. Gould, presi- 
dent of the Aldine Paper Company, of New 
York City, these prizes are awarded each 
year to the two juniors having the highest 
scholastic standing in Carnegie Tech’s print- 
ing department. In establishing the award 
it was Mr. Gould’s hope that it would serve 
to stimulate interest among these printing 
students, and create an incentive toward 
greater accomplishment, and Mr. Gould ex- 
presses himself as being happy over the fact 
that from information received, the award 
has proved a great factor in promoting pro- 
gressive work among the students. 

As Mr. Gould states, it has long been the 
desire of paper men to promote a better un- 
derstanding between the paper and the print- 
ing fields. With the great strides that print- 
ing has made in the last few years, the 
necessity for encouraging printing education 
has increased, and paper merchants are real- 
izing more and more the importance of such 
education to the industries. 


Veteran Pressman Honored 


In recognition of his having completed 
fifty years of continuous service with the or- 
ganization, employes and officials of the 
News-Post, of Frederick, Maryland, paid 
tribute to William S, Bennett, senior press- 
man, at a special dinner held in the private 
dining room of the Vindobona Hotel at Brad- 
dock Heights on Saturday, September 3. 
The annual picnic of the employes of the 
News-Post, which was held during the after- 
noon and evening, was made the occasion for 
the special tribute to Mr. Bennett, who occu- 
pied the seat of honor at the dinner. 

{ radio set was presented as a token of 
appreciation of his years of loyal and val- 
uable service, the presentation being made 
by Robert E. Delaplaine, senior publisher, 
who told of the early struggles of the paper, 
also of the long and faithful service of Mr. 
Bennett. Congratulations and_felicitations 
also were extended to Mr. Bennett by 
William T. Delaplaine and August T. Brust. 

The Frederick Daily News was started in 
1883 and has not missed an issue on a reg- 
ular day of publication, and for the major 
part of this time William S. Bennett has 
played a major role in keeping the paper’s 
remarkable record intact. In his reminis- 
cences of the early days, Robert E. Dela- 
plaine told of the almost insurmountable dif- 
ficulties that had to be overcome on certain 
eventful occasions, especially when electric 
current failed as a result of severe storms, 
also when new equipment was being in- 
stalled, and when breakdowns occurred 
within the plant. Mr. Bennett was com- 
mended by Mr. Delaplaine and the other 
speakers for his proficiency, his faithfulness 
and devotion in every emergency and under 
all conditions throughout his long service. 

Another veteran employe of the paper was 
also recognized at the dinner—Jacob L. 
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Engelbrecht, who will round out a half cen- 
tury with the organization next year. Mrs. 
Fannie B. Delaplaine, widow of the founder 
of the News, was introduced as the senior 
member of the organization. 


Paul H. Manz Dies 


Paul H. Manz, chairman of the board and 
treasurer of the Manz Corporation, Chicago, 
died on Thursday, September 8, following a 
heart attack. Mr. Manz, who was sixty-four 
years of age, collapsed while on the street, 
death overtaking him while he was being 
taken to the hospital. 





PAUL H. MANZ, 1874-1938 


Born in Chicago in 1874, Mr. Manz re- 
ceived his early education in the schools of 
the city, and as a boy started work in the 
establishment founded by his father, Jacob 
Manz, in 1865. Specializing at the start in 
the production of wood cuts for newspapers, 
the company has steadily progressed, adding 
complete printing equipment, offset lithog- 
raphy, and gravure, and today is one of the 
largest complete printing and engraving 
establishments in the country. 

Paul H. Manz was elected secretary of the 
company twenty-five years ago. Later he be- 
came treasurer, then chairman of the board 
and general manager. He was active in vari- 
ous civic and social organizations, and had 
served as treasurer of the Photoengravers 
Association of Chicago. 


Crocker, Burbank Papers 


The business of Clarke and Company, 
paper merchants, New York City, with offices 
in Boston and Chicago, has been taken over 
by Crocker, Burbank Papers, Incorporated, 
of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, a corporation 
formed especially for that purpose. Papers 
manufactured by Crocker, Burbank and 
Company Association, and Louis DeJonge 
Company, will be marketed by the new cor- 
poration, which will have its headquarters 
offices in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, and will 
continue the offices operated by Clarke and 
Company, in the three cities. 








N.Y.E.P.A. Courses 

The Educational Department of the New 
York Employing Printers Association has 
announced thirteen courses relating to the 
printing industry, which will be offered this 
year. Included in these courses are adver- 
tising typography; advertising layout and 
typographic design, elementary and ad- 
vanced; cost accounting, elementary and 
advanced; elements of offset lithography; 
elements of printing and printing processes; 
estimating, elementary and advanced; proof- 
reading; production management; public 
speaking and development of personality; 
and selling printing. The courses have been 
planned with a view to helping employes of 
printing plants, publishing houses, and ad- 
vertising agencies. 

Registration for these courses will take 
place during the weeks of October 3 and 
October 10 at the offices of the association. 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York City, and 


classes will start during week of October 17. 


Mergenthaler Declares Dividend 


A dividend of fifty cents a share has been 
declared by the directors of the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company on the company’s 
256,000 shares of stock, this dividend to be 
payable on September 20 to stock of record 
August 31. In 1937 the total of dividends 
paid was equal to $2 a share, the latest pre- 
vious payment on Mergenthaler stock being 
made December 15, 1937. 

A plan of delaying consideration of divi- 
dend action until the close of the fiscal year, 
September 30, was approved by the Mergen- 
thaler directors last February, the adoption 
of the plan, as stated by the company’s 
president, Joseph T. Mackey, being due to 
the increasing acuteness of the business re- 
cession at that time. 

The net profit for the company’s last fiscal 
year, ended September 30, 1937, was $561.- 
103, after all charges and reserves, this being 
equal to $2.10 a share on capital stock, as 
against a net of $235,339 in the fiscal period 
immediately preceding. 


“Type-Stretching”’ Service 


“Typecraft Prints” is the title of a four- 
page folder, 8 by 10%, which will be mailed 
shortly by the Typecraft Studios, creators of 
typecraft prints. The folder describes the 
company’s “type-stretching” service, which 
also includes “type condensing”—a method 
by which display lines of type may be 
elongated or contracted to comply with all 
spacing requirements. The method, or proc- 
ess, it is stated, has eliminated the former ne- 
cessity of using expensive hand-lettering 
where adverse spacing conditions preclude 
effective display of type. 

Shown in the folder are seven different 
type faces, in 24-point size—first the original 
type line as set, second the same type line 
as condensed, third the same line extended. 
and fourth the italic of the face in extended 
form, each of the condensed and extended 
lines retaining the same height of body as 
the original. 

The advaniage of the method is that a line 
of the type desired for use may be set, and 
should it fail to fill the space assigned, or 
should it be too wide for the space, it can be 
either elongated or condensed to fit the 
space, retaining the feeling of the original 
type design with great fidelity. 
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Franklin Plaque Unveiled 
Members of the Philadelphia Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen and of the Typoth- 
etae of Philadelphia joined with The Frank- 
lin Institute recently in the unveiling of a 
plaque marking the site of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s printing shop at what was formerly 51 
High Street, and is now 135 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. Inscribed on the plaque are 
the words: “In honor of Benjamin Franklin, 
Printer, 1708-1790—On this site, originally 
51 High Street, stood his printing shop. 
This tablet placed here by the Franklin In- 
stitute, the Philadelphia Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Typothetae of Philadel- 
phia, in 1938.” <A border emblematic of the 


sign; the colors have been selected by means 
of the new recording spectrophotometer in 
the laboratories of the International Printing 
Ink Corporation, New York City. 

As the subjects offered excellent possibili- 
ties for unusual reproduction, a spectacular 
and unconventional color scheme seemed ap- 
propriate, hence Mr. Leach and his artist- 
designer, Jac de C. Leonardo, went to the 
I. P. I. laboratories to discuss the colors they 
were seeking. Billboards and outdoor ser- 
vice-station posters are to be used exten- 
sively, so it was necessary to select colors 
which not only satisfied the artist’s require- 
ments but also offered resistance to light, 
moisture, and general exposure to weather. 
Extensive fadeometer tests were frequently 
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Celebrations at unveiling of plaque marking site of Franklin’s first print shop, Philadelphia. 
Left to right: M. S. Schaff, head of Philadelphia Typothetae; Mrs. Franklin, portrayed by 
Miss Juliet Olhausen; Morton Gamble, as Franklin; and James Walsh, Merchants’ Association 


printer’s calling surrounds the wording, hav- 
ing a portrait of Poor Richard at the top 
center, and including the craftsmen’s em- 
hblem and the typothetae emblem, with the 
composing stick and other implements. 

In the accompanying halftone reproduc- 
tion Benjamin Franklin and his wife, por- 
trayed by Morton Gamble and Miss Juliet 
Olhausen, are shown inspecting the tablet, 
with Merle S. Schaff, president of the Ty- 
pothetae of Philadelphia, at the left, and 
James Walsh, secretary of the Philadelphia 
Merchants Association, at the right. The pho- 
tograph by Gladys Muller is shown by cour- 
tesy of The Franklin Institute. 


Select Contrasting Colors 

A spectacular advertising campaign, said 
to be the first one to be designed throughout 
in contrasting colors, has been planned for 
the Shell Oil Company of Canada, which fea- 
tures the “Seven Wonders of the World.” 
Planned by Porter F. Leach, of New York 
City. the company’s advertising counsel, the 
campaign is based on the idea that colors of 
maximum contrast, within limitations set by 
light-fastness qualities, be used for each de- 


used to make sure the colors fulfilled these 
requirements, then the contrasting proper- 
ties were tested on the recording photoelec- 
tric spectrophotometer. 

Seven sets of contrasting colors were se- 
lected, certain modifications being made in 
each case to allow for artistic judgment and 
necessary resistance to outdoor exposure, the 
contrasting hues chosen being purple and 
yellow; green and red; blue and orange; 
and blue-green and magenta. In the first 
three instances, the two contrasting colors 
will be used twice, the background and fig- 
ure colors being reversed the second time. 
For example, where dark blue on an orange 
background is used for one design, the 
orange will appear on the dark blue in a 
subsequent subject. 

Included with the posters in the campaign 
will be billboard, point-of-sale, direct-mail, 
and space advertising, and many educational 
tie-ins are planned, illustrated historical 
booklets and color reproductions of each of 
the designs being distributed to nearly all 
schools and libraries in Canada. They are 
also available to the public at the company’s 
service stations in Canada. 


Lecture Course on Offset 

A special lecture course on offset lithog- 
raphy was started on Monday evening, Sep- 
tember 26, at the Chicago School of Printing 
and Lithography, formerly known as the Chi- 
cago School of Printing, 610 Federal Street, 
Chicago. The course is to cover a period of 
twelve weeks, one night a week, from 6:30 to 
7:30 or 8:00 o’clock, and is designed to pro- 
vide a fundamental knowledge of the process 
of offset lithography for those interested in 
knowing more about this rapidly developing 
branch of the printing industry. A charge 
of $15, payable on enrollment, is made. 


Hawaiian Journalist Dies 

A veteran journalist of the Hawaiian 
Tslands, Valentine L. Stevenson, known to 
his many friends as both “Val” and “Steve,” 
died at the Malulani Hospital, Wailuku, 
Maui, on August 25, as the result of hip in- 
juries suffered in a fall three months ago. 
He was seventy-six years of age. Born in 
Queensland, Australia, Mr. Stevenson went 
to Hawaii in 1904 following banking experi- 
ence as well as experience in the sugar in- 
dustry, and in 1908 joined the staff of the 
Evening Bulletin at the request of the late 
Wallace R. Farrington, then the publisher 
of that paper. Since that time he has worked 
on practically every important newspaper in 
the territory, and in 1922 purchased an in- 
terest in the Valley Isle Chronicle, becoming 
its editor and manager, and later publisher. 


Typewritten Lines Justified 


Efforts to eliminate the necessity of put- 
ting typewritten copy into metal type, and 
thereby shorten the time required between 
the preparation of the copy and getting it in 
its final printed form, as well as reduce the 
expense of production, go forward apace. 
Several devices and attachments for type- 
writers which make it possible to justify the 
lines in the typewritten copy have made their 
appearance; and now comes another, known 
as the Automatic Justifying Typewriter At- 
tachment, which, it is claimed, still further 
simplifies the process of justifying the type- 
written lines. 

A working model of this device, developed 
by A. F. Colton, recently was demonstrated 
at the offices of Nelson Associated, Detroit, 
Michigan, according to reports. The device 
is said to be entirely automatic, doing an ex- 
cellent job of mathematical letter and word 
spacing, and does not require any system 
of mental calculations, nor are there any 
charts or scales or extra keys to actuate the 
justifying mechanism. 

It can be operated, it is said, by any sten- 
ographer; all that is necessary in preparing 
copy for reproduction is to set an indicator 
for the measure to which the matter should 
be typed, this indicator being a pointer on 
a scale which is graduated with the column 
widths of from twenty-five to eighty charac- 
ters. The device can be built into any type- 
writer, and the mechanism is so compact 
that it can be accommodated within the case, 
or skeleton, of any standard typewriter, the 
outer appearance of the typewriter being 
unaltered. With the perfection of the justify- 
ing device, the next step that is required to 
complete the process is the adaptation of 
standard type faces, such as those in general 
use for printing, to take the place of the 
regular typewriter faces. 
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Philadelphia Typothetae Dines 


In celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Typothetae of Philadelphia the men 
bers of the association gathered on Thursday, 
September 29, to take part in impressive ex- 
ercises. Starting with a dinner, and following 
greetings by the president, Merle S. Schaff, 
and the introduction of the toastmaster, E. 
Lawrence Fell, the greetings of the United 
Typothetae of America were extended by 
Elmer J. Koch, executive secretary. Then 
came the presentation of Fifty-Year Certifi- 
cates by E. Lawrence Fell, the fifty-year 
members being George H. Buchanan Com- 
pany, Incorporated; The Dando-Schaft 
Printing and Publishing Company, Incor- 
porated; William F. Fell Company; George 
S. Ferguson Company, Incorporated; W. F. 
Geddes’ Son Company; R. W. Hartnett Com- 
pany, Incorporated; National Publishing 
Company, Incorporated; Edward Stern and 
Co., Incorporated. 

The presentation of a medal was made by 
Merle S. Schaff to Past President E. Law- 
rence Fell, following which Mr. Fell pre- 
sented medais to the other past presidents, 
the response for all past presidents being 
made by W. T. Innes. Impressive also was 
the list of members of twenty-five years or 
more which was read by Charles B. De Vaux. 


While originally organized exclusively for 
printers, the Typothetae of Philadelphia 
pioneered in securing codperation from all 
groups of the graphic arts industry, and to- 
day its membership includes the leaders of 
all the allied trades. Its work has been 
largely educational, supplying information 
pertaining to cost finding, estimating, and 
salesmanship, and conducting classes under 
competent instructors for training workers 
in those subjects. In addition, the association 
has furnished credit information, collected 
bad debts, fought abuses of various kinds, 
fought legislation detrimental to the indus- 
try, and carried on other educational activi- 
ties which have greatly benefited the mem- 
bership and the industry in general. The 
association was incorporated under the laws 
of Pennsylvania in January, 1922. 


NBC Programs Create Interest 


Unusual interest has been created by the 
series. of programs produced by the Eilert 
Printing Company, of New York City, for 
the international broadcasts of the Toscanini 
symphony concerts by the National Broad- 
casting Company. A rather difficult problem 
was involved in the production of these pro- 
grams, for, in addition to being attractive 
and artistic in design, easily readable and in 
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Charter of the Philadelphia Typothetae, granted in 1888; signed by Theodore Low DeVinne 


A feature of the anniversary celebration 
was the unveiling of a portrait of Benjamin 
Franklin, presented to the Franklin Insti- 
tute by the Philadelphia Typothetae, the 
portrait having been painted by Harry J. 
Oshiver, a printer-artist, the presentation 
speech being made by the president, Merle 
S. Schaff, and the response by Dr. Allen. 

Philadelphia Typothetae received its 
charter from the United Typothetae of 
America in September, 1888; the charter 
was signed by the then-president of the 
U. T. A., Theodore Low DeVinne. That 
charter now occupies a prominent place on 
the wall of the association’s board room. 
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keeping with the occasion, it was necessary 
that they be noiseless so there would be no 
conflicting or disturbing sounds as they were 
handled by the 1,500 people congregated in 
the studios during the broadcasts. 

The series consisted of eleven broadcasts, 
which meant eleven different programs, dif- 
ferent materials being used. Some programs 
were printed on white silk, some on gold 
cloth, others on sheeted cork, still others on 
blotting stock. Inquiries received from va- 
rious parts of the world indicate the extent 
of the interest taken, and exhibits have been 
prepared and shown, the latest exhibit hav- 
ing been sent to London. 








Lithographic History Recalled 


The first week of October this year brings 
the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
organized lithography—the celebration of 
the formal organization, on October 5, 1888, 
of the National Lithographers Association, 
now known as the Lithographers National 
Association. The first membership list of the 
association included fifty-four firms, show- 
ing a total invested capital of nearly $8,000,- 
000, slightly over 6,000 employes, and 408 
“steam” presses. From that time, the best 
minds in the lithographic field worked to- 
gether for the progressive development of 
lithographic processes to meet the demands 
of advertising which were increasing rapidly 
with the rising tide of national advertising. 

An interesting feature has been recalled 
in connection with this anniversary celebra- 
tion—the notable record of one of the largest 
and best known, as well as one of the oldest, 
lithographic concerns in this country today. 
It was back in 1862 that W. H. Forbes, with 
his modest equipment consisting of two litho- 
graphic hand presses, founded the Forbes 
Lithograph Manufacturing Company in two 
rooms located on the third floor of a build- 
ing in the center of Boston, Massachusetts. 
Two men were required to operate each of 
the presses, one to feed the paper and the 
other to turn the handle of the press. 

The principal output of the company at 
the start consisted of what was known as 
“dry-goods tickets,” the highly ornamental 
pictorial paper labels, executed in several 
colors and gold, bronze, or silver ink, used 
by the textile industry for marking every 
bolt of cloth made. It was not long before a 
move to larger quarters became necessary. 
Then came the disastrous Boston fire of 1872. 
Fortunately for the Forbes company, the 
building it occupied was one of the few 
spared, and the company soon found itself 
swamped with orders for stationery, office 
forms of all kinds, labels, cards, and nu- 
merous removal signs as firms moved from 
the stricken area to new quarters. 

The company’s business continued increas- 
ing, and early in 1884 the construction of a 
new building was started to house the equip- 
ment which was then scattered in many floors 
in different buildings in and around Boston 
and Roxbury. Here in this building the com- 
pany remains today, having developed its 
business, increased its equipment with the 
growing demands made upon it, pioneering 
in the development and production of many 
forms of advertising, adapting lithographic 
work to new fields, such as the making of 
cartons, as packaged goods started replacing 
the old bulk selling of foods and other 
commodities in general use. 

When offset made its appearance, the com- 
pany was among the first to adopt the new 
lithographic process, and to adapt its meth- 
ods and its equipment to that new method; 
and throughout the years the company has 
continued its progressive adoption of new 
ideas, developments in methods, equipment, 
processes, applying all these refinements to 
the production of the best that can be pro- 
duced in lithography, for which the com- 
pany is so well and widely known. 

With a personnel of several hundred 
skilled craftsmen and alert merchandising 
men carrying on in 1938, the company antici- 
pates with confidence a decade of intensive 
advertising activity in which, it states, 
lithography will “dig in” as a major medium. 
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New York Printing Exhibit 


“More Printing for Better Business” is 
the keynote for the fourth annual printing 
exhibition to be held under the sponsorship 
of the New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation at Hotel Astor from October 31 to 
November 2. The exhibition this year has 
been designed primarily to be of practical 
value to users of printing. Grouped under 
five classifications, the exhibit will include 
approximately one thousand pieces of print- 
ing selected from many thousands produced 
during the past year in New York plants, 
covering advertising printing, books, letter- 
heads and business forms, periodical print- 
ing, and specialty printing. 

A special feature of value will be a case 
history accompanying each piece on display, 
giving an explanation of the purpose for 
which the piece was produced, factors which 
determined its appearance and design, perti- 
nent production features, results accom- 
plished by each piece, and so on. It will be a 
demonstration of printing’s function, the 
purpose being to show how printing helps 
to develop and maintain more business for 
the user by the codrdinating of all adver- 
tising. This educational show will be of pro- 
motional value to the entire industry. 


Advertising Appropriations 


Carrying the title, “68/100 of one per cent” 
on the front cover, and continuing on the 
first two inside pages with “Allotted to Ad- 
vertising in Any Business Enterprise is Piti- 
ful,” a brochure carrying a vital message 
to the printing industry has been issued by 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brook- 
lyn, New York. A sub-title, “Some Observa- 
tions and Suggestions by Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company,” leads into the message 
of the brochure, which starts: “That pitiful 
figure is of interest to every printer who is 
concerned with volume and profits.” 

It is then explained that that figure, 68/100 
of one per cent, comes out of the book, 
“Ratios for Printing Management,” pub- 
lished by the United Typothetae of America, 
and the comparison is made with figures 
compiled by nine other industries compara- 
tive to printing, which show advertising ex- 
penditure ratios varying from slightly over 
3 per cent to 11 per cent, with an average 
of nearly 5 per cent. 

“Compared with these figures,” the text 
continues, “sixty-eight one-hundredths of 
one per cent represents, according to Typoth- 
etae’s statistics, the part of the average print- 
er’s sales dollar which he devotes to culti- 
vating more business and satisfactory re- 
turns by the well recognized force of Adver- 
tising Promotion.” 

Then it is stated that “In an effort to find 
out why printers do not use more extensively 
this means of stimulating their business, we 
have talked with a number of them.” In one 
organization which had considered its weak- 
ness in this phase of operation a study of the 
situation was delegated to members of the 
business family and a written report was 
presented. The analysis has resulted in a 
successful sales and advertising policy, 
which, by permission of the company by 
which it was made, is placed at the dis- 
posal of printers everywhere through this 
folder and makes up the principal feature, 
being given on four pages under the general 
heading, “A Printer’s Self-Analysis.” Here 


? 


is presented a message which should be read 
carefully by every printer proprietor, not 
alone because it indicates a line of study 
others could well make, but also because the 
summary gives an excellent line of reason- 
ing with regard to printers’ advertising. Ob- 
viously the message is too long to be in- 
cluded in full here. It may be obtained on 
application to the Mergenthaler company. 

The rest of the folder, which is 8% by 11 
inches in size, gives copy suggestions and 
layouts for advertising pieces which readily 
can be adapted to suit the purpose of any 
printer anywhere—four pages of advertising 
suggestions and four pages of effective lay- 





Third Student-Essay Contest 


Announcements have been sent to print- 
ing instructors in all parts of the country 
inviting them to enter their students in the 
third annual student-essay contest on color. 
Again this year the contest is being spon- 
sored by the International Printing Ink Cor- 
poration in codperation with the National 
Graphic Arts Education Guild, and prizes 
will be offered the national winners in two 
divisions, also local prizes for the students 
who write the best papers at each school. 

The subject for the essay in this year’s 
contest is “The Value of Color in Printing.” 
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O’CONNOR AUGUSTINE 


@ A picture of John M. Callahan, Cincinnati, newly 
elected president of the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, appeared in The Inland Printer last 
month. Other officers are as follows—First vice-president, 
Frank McCaffrey, The Acme Press, Seattle, Washington; 
second vice-president, Fred W. Hoch, New York City ; third 
vice-president, Eric J. O’Connor, The Federated Press, 
Limited, Montreal, Canada; secretary, L. M. Augustine, 
Day Printing Company, Baltimore, Maryland; treasurer, 
A, V. FitzGerald, FitzGerald Studios, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. A full report of the Craftsmen’s nineteenth annual 
convention at Boston, August 14 to 17, was published 
in the September issue of this magazine. 





outs. In making available this analysis and 
the advertising suggestions, the company 
has, we feel, rendered a distinct service to 
the printing fraternity. 


Inland Dailies to Meet 


Pertinent problems confronting newspa- 
pers will be discussed by members of the 
Inland Daily Press Association when they 
gather for the fall meeting to be held at 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, October 18 and 
19. Among those problems will be included 
the application to newspapers of the Fed- 
eral Wages and Hours Act, also the map 
plan for delineating circulation coverage as 
proposed by the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, the latter to include an explanatory 
talk as well as a report of a survey by the 
Inland Daily Press Association. 

The national advertising outlook, reports 
on editorial, circulation, advertising matters, 
and other subjects dealing with circulation 
and advertising as well as editorial phases 
of newspaper work are on the program for 
discussion, which will bring prominent news- 
paper publishers and editors, circulation 
managers, and advertising representatives to 
the platform during the sessions. 


All entrants, as in previous contests, must be 
enrolled in high-school printing courses. 
One set of prizes is for the division includ- 
ing freshmen and sophomores, the other set 
of prizes for the division including juniors 
and seniors. While the subject is the same 
for both divisions, the freshmen and sopho- 
mores are required to write papers not more 
than four hundred words in length, while 
the juniors and seniors must write essays of 
six hundred words. 

The prizes offered should attract a large 
number of entrants—last year there were 
6,000 individual entries, these being received 
from 280 different schools. First prize in the 
upper division, juniors and seniors, will be 
a $400 scholarship at the department of 
printing at Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy; the second award will be a trip, either 
to the World’s Fair in New York City or to 
the San Francisco Exposition, depending 
upon the location of the winner. For the divi- 
sion covering freshmen and sophomores, the 
first prize will be a trip to one or the other 
of the expositions, while a cash award of $50 
will go to the writer of the paper selected 
by the judges for second place. The judges 
are to be announced next month. 
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Paper Company Speeds Up 


Indications of improved business are re- 
ported by officials of the Paper Manufacturers 
Company, Incorporated, Philadelphia. Signs 
of improvement were evident the latter part 
of June. and increased orders, according to 
an announcement, have steadily advanced 
the concern’s production schedule. Installa- 
tion of additional high-speed equipment, es- 
pecially designed for manufacturing the 
company’s wide range of Perfection Gummed 
papers. is seen as a sign of the organization’s 
confidence in future prosperity. New ma- 
chinery. combined with latest air-condition- 
ing equipment, affords quick and flexible 
production methods. 

{ new sample book now being prepared 
for Perfection Gummed papers contains help- 
ful data relative to the selection of gumming 


tising campaign, the principal theme of 
which is: “Behind every printed piece lies an 
extra profit.” 

As developed by the U. S. Envelope Com- 
pany, these selling suggestions and sales 
helps (the “Extra Profit” plan) include ma- 
terials for making a survey of customers’ en- 
velope requirements, sales aids for printing 
salesmen, advertising material for printers’ 
use, and an illustrated review of envelope- 
printing equipment. A folder prepared es- 
pecially for the information of paper sales- 
men includes specimen copies of the mate- 
rial, also a memorandum of the selling sug- 
gestions and an explanation of the plan. 


Kelly Press School Closes 
Another of the American Type Founders 
Kelly press schools has been brought to a 





Another of American Type Founders’ popular Kelly press-school courses recently was brought 
to a close. Here is the group that attended the classes conducted by A.T.F.’s Milwaukee branch 


and printing surfaces. Indexed for quick ref- 
erence under such headings as “Grade Num- 
bers” and “Facts About Flatness,” the book 
folds to convenient pocket size and serves as 
a valuable “portable reference.” Specially 
prepared blanks are included, on which 
printers are invited to submit their problems. 


On Tour for Intertype 


Capt. A. T. Mann, Junior, vice-president 
in charge of sales of the Intertype Corpora- 
tion, is making an extensive tour of the coun- 
try, engaged with his annual visit to the com- 
pany’s branch offices and also calling on busi- 
ness friends throughout the country. His 
trip, he expects, will keep him away from 
home until around December 10, his itinerary 
including the company’s branches in Chi- 
cago. San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Or- 
leans. and Boston, as well as many other 
stops in different parts of the country. 


Envelope Sales Helps 


Selling suggestions and sales helps—de- 
veloped by the U.S. Envelope Company as a 
result of field research involving a study of 
printers’ problems and opportunities in mer- 
chandising envelopes under conditions pre- 
vailing at the present time—are being made 
available to printers through the company’s 
regular wholesale outlets. These selling sug- 
gestions and sales helps are being announced 
by the company through an extensive adver- 
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successful close, this one having been con- 
ducted by the Milwaukee branch, the stu- 
dents enrolled representing thirty-one print- 
ing plants in and around Milwaukee. 

The instructor was I. W. Judkins, whose 
effective teaching has won for him the high 
respect of those students who have attended 
the courses under his supervision, several of 
the students in the school recently closed 
having been “old-timers” who had studied 
under him before and had returned for addi- 
tional instruction. As has been customary, 
the instruction in presswork given the stu- 
dents was imparted with the aid of an A. T. 
F. 17-by-22 Kelly pvess. 

The Milwaukee branch manager, Charles 
Becker, sponsored the course and acted as 
toastmaster at the closing banquet, which 
was greatly enjoyed by all the students. 


Bayless Succeeds Tice 


International Textbook Company, of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, has announced the 
appointment of William A. Bayless, Junior, 
as West Coast and Middle West representa- 
tive, with headquarters in Chicago. Mr. Bay- 
less, who will assume his new duties in the 
early fall, succeeds Lawrence W. Tice, who 
goes to Scranton as assistant manager of the 
college text-book department of the com- 
pany. While at Lafayette College, of which 
he is a graduate, Mr. Bayless edited the col- 
lege publication, The Touchstone, and was 
also feature editor of the school’s newspaper. 
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Chicago Craftsmen Talk Type 

Outstanding type authorities were speak- 
ers at the Chicago Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen’s first program meeting of the 
1938-39 season, September 20, at the Board 
of Trade Grill. The program was an out- 
growth of a similar, though smaller, affair 
held in Chicago in June of last year, at which 
THE INLAND PRINTER was host to a group of 
type experts who brought a variety of stimu- 
lating viewpoints to the gathering. 

Programmed at the Craftsmen’s dinner- 
meeting were type designer Oswald Cooper, 
of Bertsch & Cooper, Chicago; C. H. Griffith, 
vice-president in charge of typographic de- 
velopment of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Brooklyn, New York; Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, director of typography of the 
Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago; R. 
Hunter Middleton, Ludiow type designer; 
and John S. Plummer, manager of the mid- 
dle-western branch of Intertype. 

C. F. Hicks, Chicago manager of American 
Type Founders, and James H. Sweeney, Chi- 
cago manager of the Lanston Monotype Ma- 
chine Company, Philadelphia, were among 
those at the speakers’ table. Scheduled to be 
present, but at the last moment unable to at- 
tend, were Harry L. Gage, Mergenthaler 
vice-president, and Sol. Hess, Lanston associ- 
ate art director. 

A comprehensive picture of the creation 
and manufacture of type was provided. Mr. 
Middleton, by means of large charts and 
chalk drawings, traced the development of 
type faces from manuscript letter to present- 
day designs. C. H. Griffith described the me- 
ticulous work of the type manufacturer, and 
the problems of meeting the practical print- 
ing requirements of the industry. “How Type 
Is Sold” was the topic of John S. Plummer, 
whose remarks, based on a long and energetic 
career, were instructive and humorous. 

Oswald Cooper, whose Cooper Black has 
helped to make type history—but who rarely 
can be induced to talk about his work and 
achievements—charmed his audience with a 
few modest words concerning type design. 
Some four hundred hours work, he con- 
fessed, had gone into the creation of Cooper 
Black. The design was blown up, blown 
down, revamped and refined; Velox prints 
were made, even zinc etchings, until the final 
effect was attained. “The most difficult thing 
to keep in a type face,” said Mr. Cooper, “is 
freedom of conception, so that one feels it 
has been rendered without effort.” 

Douglas C. McMurtrie drew a forceful 
picture of the new elements of competition 
that are forcing printing out of its “monop- 
oly position.” Printers are somewhat on the 
spot, he said, and if the printer is to hold 
his volume of sales-promotion work he must 
study his field more closely and learn to use 
more effective types. The difference in the 
effectiveness of two advertisements can be as 
much as five to one, said Mr. McMutrtrie, 
adding that the differential in cost between 
a strong and a weak advertisement, typo- 
graphically speaking, is practically nil. 

William R. Joyce, chairman of the educa- 
tional committee, introduced J. L. Frazier, 
editor of THE INLAND Printer, who served 
as toastmaster. Preceding the evening’s pro- 
gram was a report on the Boston convention, 
given by Jack L. Hagen, general chairman, 
who told of the Chicago club’s huge birthday 
cake (representing 525 members) which was 
a feature of the convention banquet. 
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“SELECTED SPECIMEN BOOK PAGES” is the 
title given an attractive volume recently is- 
sued by the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Arranged in loose-leaf form, with Wire-O 
binding, the volume is made up of a series 
of four-page leaflets, selected sizes of some 
of the book faces available on the monotype 
being shown in these leaflets. In each in- 
stance the first page of the leaflet gives the 
name of the face in large type, this being 
followed by a brief descriptive paragraph, 
then a showing of the characters in fonts, 
and sizes available for both machine and 
hand composition, the following three pages 
heing composed and made up into book 
pages to demonstrate the adaptability of the 
faces for the composition of books. 

Included among the faces shown in the 
leaflets, of which there are eighteen in all, 
are Atlantic, Bodoni, Bodoni Book, Book- 
man Old Style, Inland Caslon, Century Ex- 
panded, Century Schoolbook, Cosmopolitan, 
French Cadmus, French Round Face, Jan- 
son, Post Text, Sans Serif Light, Sans Serif 
Medium, Stymie Light, Stymie Medium, 
Twentieth Century Light, and Twentieth 
Century Medium. 

The whole presents an excellent showing 
of the possibilities of the faces for attractive 
as well as easily readable book pages, and 
it is worthy of careful study for the ideas 
that are to be secured. An opening page, 
carrying the title “A Decade of Effort in 
Behalf of Easy Reading,” expresses some 
good thoughts with reference to legibility 
and readability of type faces. 


THE ADAPTATION of Parisian duplexed 
with Rivoli in sizes from 10-point to 18-point 
has heen announced by the Intertype Cor- 





ABCDEF abcdef 1234 
ABC'DEF abcdef 1234 
ABCDEF abcdef 1234 
ABCDEF abcdef 1234 
INTERTYPE SHADOW 123 
This paragra ph is set in 14 point 
Parisian duplexed with Rivoli 











poration. Other new faces included in the re- 
cent showing of the company are additional 
-izes of Baskerville, Weiss Roman, and 
Shadow, the latter two faces with italics. 


THE LINOTYPE MEMPHIS FAMILY has a new 
member, added to complete this popular type 
face, as announced by C. H. Griffith, vice- 
president in charge of typographic develop- 
ment for the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany. The new addition is the 12-point 
Memphis Medium Condensed with Memphis 
Extra Bold Condensed. With the introduc- 
tion of this new member, according to Mr. 
Griffith, the Memphis Medium Condensed 
with Memphis Extra Bold Condensed is now 
available for keyboard linotypes in all sizes 





MODERN MAN CANNOT BE SE 
rved by a tool that is just good 
enough or a little better than 


MODERN MAN CANNOT BE SE 
rved by a fool that is just good 
enough or a little better than 











from 10- to 36-point inclusive, as are also the 
same sizes of Memphis Medium Condensed 
and Memphis Bold Condensed. 

The combination of Memphis Extra Bold 
Condensed and Memphis Medium Con- 
densed may be had for the All-Purpose lino- 
type in 96-, 120-, and 144-point. In addition 
to these condensed versions, the linotype 
Memphis family includes bold, extra bold, 
medium, light, and their companion italics, 
in a full range of sizes for keyboard lino- 
types and the A-P-L. 


Tue PLANE-O-PLATE RoTARY SHAVER, de- 
veloped by the Monomelt Company, Incor- 
porated, Minneapolis, Minnesota, is fully 
described and its working parts well illus- 
trated in a recent folder. Presenting an un- 
usually attractive appearance for machinery 
of this type, being streamlined in accordance 
with modern machinery design, the Plane- 
O-Plate occupies comparatively small floor 
space; through proper distribution of metal 
the weight is kept down to the minimum, yet 
the necessary rigidity is maintained. The ro- 
tary-head principle has been incorporated 
in the machine, the rotary helical cutter tak- 
ing heavy cuts with greater ease than a 
straight blade or plain milling cutter, the 
company states, which means a minimum 
strain on the machine and a low horse-power. 

The Plane-O-Plate is quickly adjustable 
in one-thousandths of an inch by a slight 
touch of a large hand wheel. A large direct- 
reading micrometer, illuminated by a light 
built into the machine, is visible to the oper- 
ator at all times. The bed is propelled by a 
square-threaded steel lead screw traveling in 





a bronze box, and can be stopped manually 
at any desired position, a safety device stop- 
ping it automatically should the thickness 
of the plate be greater than what the bed 
is set for. A chip catcher is located imme- 
diately behind the cutter and catches and 
dumps the chips automatically into contain- 
ers in the stand. Material is held firmly to 
bed by means of automatic hold-down bars. 

Made in two bed sizes, the smaller Plane- 
O-Plate has a 4% column (54 ems) width, 
the bed being 12 inches long; the larger size 
has a 6% column (74 ems) width, the bed 
being 15 inches long. Type-high and base 
casts in a single piece are limited to the size 
of the bed; but shell casts, the width of the 
bed, can be shaved full-page length by turn- 
ing them end for end and putting them 
through twice. One-piece bed size or its 
equivalent in smaller cuts are finished in one 
operation, requiring about 25 seconds. All 
flat material stich as stereotypes, electro- 
types, wood, and some plastic materials can 
be shaved accurately from a minimum thick- 
ness of .060 to .940 in graduations of one or 
more thousandths of an inch. 

Other features are included in the ma- 
chine, such as special table attachment 
which can be mounted on the side of the 
machine and which simplifies the cutting of 
base material when various thicknesses are 
required to accommodate electrotypes of 
varying thicknesses. The electrotype, for in- 
stance, is placed face down under the mi- 
crometer on the first work table, and the 
bed is adjusted so that its micrometer corre- 
sponds with the one in the electrotype, the 
base material being then placed on the bed 
and shaved to the exact thickness necessary 
to bring the electrotype up to type high. 


Tyre DPHS is the designation given a new 
anti-offset solution, a double-purpose solution 
for the prevention of offsetting, which has 
been developed by the DeVilbiss Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, to meet the special require- 
ments of the carton-printing industry. The 
solution contains paraffin as an added in- 
gredient and lubricates the surface of the 
printed stock. This, it is stated, contributes 
to easy forming and prevents scuffing or 
smearing of the ink in folding, shipping, and 
handling operations. 

Special compounding of the solution to 
give maximum offset protection, combined 
with lubricative qualities of the paraffin, the 
company states, offers two distinct advan- 
tages to the carton printer. Maximum pro- 
duction speed of the presses can be main- 
tained, and spoilage of finished work in 
forming and handling is minimized. Also, 
contributions of the solution to easier han- 
dling and greater protection reduce packing 
charges, it is pointed out. 


Two NEw coors added to the line of 
Strathmore Highway Cover are announced 
in an unusually attractive and forceful folder 
—or we might better say two folders. A 
small announcement folder, carrying “Birth 
Announcement—Twins” on the front calls 
attention to the “birth of two fine new colors, 
the brilliant Sultana Scarlet and the rich 
Raven Black,” and refers to the larger folder 
(8 by 9) in which the “twins” may be seen. 
The cover of the larger folder is in three sec- 
tions, cut to show each of the two new colors, 
black and red, in the left half, the right half 
being white, with a band running across the 
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center of the three colors in silver on the 
black and white, while on the central portion 
(red) the band is in black. Down the white 
section runs a scroll design in silver, with 
“Additional Values in Strathmore Highway 
Cover” displayed in the center. 

On the center spread, on white stock, ap- 
pears matter pertaining to the cover stock 
and the two new colors, with small swatches 
of the complete line, which now includes 
eleven colors and white, details as to sizes, 
weights, and so on being on another page of 
the folder. 


ComPaRATIVE INDEX OF TyPE Faces is the 
title given a twenty-four page self-covered 
pamphlet (81% by 11) presenting specimens 
of 1,020 type faces offered by the American 
Type Founders, other American and foreign 
type foundries, and manufacturers of com- 
posing machines. The pamphlet is issued by 
the American Type Founders, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, the pages being reprinted from 
the Production Yearbook, and is intended 
solely for company use. Customers requesting 
copies, it is stated in the introductory or ex- 
planatory pages, should be referred to the 
Production Yearbook. 

The showings of the different type faces 
are by the names of the faces, and these are 
arranged in alphabetical order. Under each 
line is a key letter indicating the manufac- 
turer, also the sizes in which the type may 
be secured. Opposite a number of the show- 
ings, printed in red, are the names of the 
A. T. F. faces most similar in design. 


A New PAAscHE streamlined No-Offset 
unit has been announced by the Paasche Air- 
brush Company, Chicago. Designated as 
Type AE-42-inch one-third horsepower port- 
able compressor (fully “Airoperated” and 
fully enclosed), this latest addition to the 
company’s offerings is in line with Paasche’s 
continual development of its No-Offset pro- 
cess which has brought such improvement in 
pressroom practices by giving the printer a 
modern operating method of preventing ink 
offset, and eliminating slip-sheeting, ink ma- 
nipulation, and other corrective measures. 

Through the use of its No-Offset process, 
the company states, heavy halftone process 
work, solid color forms, metallic ink jobs, 
overprint varnish, and gloss inks are now run 
with full use of color and at press speeds 
never before contemplated, thereby materi- 
ally increasing pressroom profits. There is a 
new “airoperated’” Paasche unit for every 
pressroom requirement. An automatic off- 
and-on timing valve and a special air check 
valve, recently perfected, replace all electric 
switches and electric solenoids previously 
used to actuate the No-Offset air guns. These 
new parts are sturdy, simple in construction, 
and provide fast, snappy, positive action of 
the new enclosed air gun. 

The company also has announced a new 
and improved Paasche No-Offset solution, 
Grade FS, which is said to provide more 
effective sheet separation, eliminates objec- 
tionable overspray, and is less hydroscopic. 
This new solution is now being compounded 
after thorough research and practical tests. 
Made from ingredients that are non-toxic, it 
is reported to be harmless to health and to 
meet all requirements, and is used on all 
kinds of printing, including food wrappers 
and containers. It is compounded in three 
grades, available in one- or five-gallon cans, 
or in fifty-five-gallon drums. 
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A NEW PRECISION PROOF PRESS, made es- 
pecially for use in the smaller and medium- 
size printing and newspaper plants, has been 
announced by Vandercook and Sons, Chi- 
cago. Designated as the Number 2 Vander- 
cook Precision Proof Press, it is an inex- 
pensive machine for taking proofs of forms 
up to 23 by 24% inches, and it will print 
a full-size newspaper page as well as small 
automatic press forms in chases. The bed 
size is 24 by 50 inches; the press requires 





Number 2 Vandercook Precision Proof Press 


floor space of only 31 by 64 inches. It is a 
press, the announcement states, designed for 
plants where there is a demand for precision 
proofs, yet where investment must of neces- 
sity be small. 


MAXWELL OFFSET PAPERS are presented in 
an effective and helpful manner in a new 
portfolio, “Art and Paper.” Attractively ar- 
ranged, with plastic binding giving it loose- 
leaf form, the portfolio is planned to answer 
two problems which commonly confront the 
creator of good printing—What paper? and 
What kind of artwork? As stated in the 
introductory page, an effort is made to sim- 
plify these important selections by bringing 
these variables, art and paper, together, and 
by showing a variety of each and combina- 
tions of both. Thus the eight most useful art 
techniques are illustrated on sample sheets 
of the most effective paper finishes. 

One subject is shown in black and white 
photography, then as color photography in 
four-color reproduction, then the same sub- 
ject in crayon, in water-color, in photo mon- 
tage, scratchboard, line and wash, and pen 
and ink, each being on a finish of paper 
most suitable to the character of the tech- 
nique employed in the preparation of the 
subject. Following these subjects are a 
number of sample sheets showing the differ- 
ent finishes of Maxwell offset papers, start- 
ing with the plain finish in weights from 50 
to 150 pounds, following with the India, 
cream, ivory, linen, handmade style, crash, 
ripple, Maxtone, homespun, and stucco. 

An introductory page gives brief descrip- 
tive matter pertaining to the line of Maxwell 
offset papers, together with sizes, weights, 
and special finishes; preceding each speci- 
men page is a brief descriptive paragraph 
pertaining to the particular technique shown. 


Tue New Monortyre-HvueBNer VERTICAL 
Piate-Coatinc MACHINE is effectively illus- 
trated and described’ in a new folder re- 
ceived from the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. A re- 
vision of the former folder issued by the 
company, this new one includes changes in 





available sizes and other features. I]lus- 
trated are two views of the smaller model. 
one a side view, the other showing the ma- 
chine with the casing open and the heating 
units exposed. Similarly, the standard model 
is shown in both side view and with the 
92-inch casing open so the heating units are 
seen. The smaller model is built on exactly 
the same principle as the standard vertical 
coater, with electric heating units, variable 
speed control, and speed indicator, the maxi- 
mum plate size being 24 by 26 inches. 

Said to be the most important improve- 
ment in the making of offset printing plates 
since the introduction of the deep-etch 
process, the Monotype-Huebner vertical 
plate-coating machine introduces a new 
basic principle in coating press plates. By 
rotating the press plate in a plane which is 
practically vertical (15 degrees from the 
perpendicular), gravity and centrifugal 
force are combined to distribute the sensitiz- 
ing solution evenly over the surface of the 
plate and to hold it until it is dried. The 
new method of construction and operation, 
together with the arrangement of electric 
heating units and ventilating fan, it is stated, 
produce a condition under which the solu- 
tion is dried quickly, evenly, and thoroughly, 
and in very much less time than has been 
possible heretofore. 


EXAMPLES OF worK possible with the new 
ornamental border stop attachment for the 
Rouse Vertical Rotary Miterer are shown in 
a circular issued by H. B. Rouse and Com- 
pany, Chicago. By the use of this border 
stop attachment, the company states, any 
compositor can make, quickly and easily, 
ornaments and borders; and by maintaining 
a record of the necessary setting, duplicate 
designs may be made. The same setting of 
the stop will always result in the same 
depth of cut. A few examples of designs 
which the company states can be made in a 
few minutes, even by inexperienced opera- 
tors, are shown here. 
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While the introduction of the original 
Rouse Vertical Rotary Miterer led many 
venturesome compositors to produce inter- 
esting ornaments and borders from strip-rule 
material, the new ornamental-border stop 
makes it possible to produce a wider range 
of more intricate designs, some of which, 
such as the arrow and the brackets, involve 
only partial cutting through the rule. On the 
original miterer, such work required ex- 
perience and skill as there were no markings 
which the compositor could use as a guide 
in making duplicate designs. The new 
border stop, however, assures the same depth 
of cut and makes duplicate designs possible. 
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UnpDER THE TITLE, “Strathmore Business 
Personality Check List—a Guide to the Ap- 


‘pearance Factors Important in Your Busi- 


ness,” the Strathmore Paper Company, West 
Springfield, Massachusetts, has issued a 
folder of interest to heads of businesses. In 
the center of the folder, enclosed in a pocket, 
are sample letterheads from outstanding 
business firms, produced by letterpress, off- 
set, and die stamping, on Strathmore Parch- 
ment and Strathmore Bond. Included also is 
a folder, a “Letterhead Check List,” giving 
“points to consider in the planning, design- 
ing, and printing of expressive letterheads.” 

Featured in the folder is the business-per- 
sonality check list, setting forth, in the form 
of a questionnaire, with squares for check- 
ing, a number of the important things to 
consider in creating a good impression or in 
helping to secure attention—in other words, 
in giving a true picture of the company and 
its business. Classified in four divisions, the 
first is headed “Manufacturing,” subdivided 
into factory, product, packaging, and identi- 
fication devices. Under “Distributing” are 
salesmen’s equipment, shipping, and store. 
Under “Administration,” office or salesroom, 
stationery, business forms, other office mate- 
rial, and personnel. Under “Advertising,” 
publication advertising, direct mail, loca- 
tion, radio, display material, and promotion. 
Other items are classified under each of these 
subdivisions, giving a good opportunity for 
analyzing the business. Emphasis, of course, 
is also placed on the importance of good pa- 
per, good designing, and good printing. 


A NEW BASIC COLOR, designated as Du Pont 
Auramine SP Concentrated, has been an- 
nounced by the Dyestuffs Division of E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours and Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. Developed particularly 
for spirit printing, it is designed for use 
where the straight basic colors are employed 
in preference to the “Rotalin” colors for 
spirit printing, and where fastness to water 
bleeding is not a factor. The new color, it 
is stated, is equal in strength and shade to 
Du Pont Auramine Concentrated, but is 
much more soluble in alcohol. 

“Rotalin” Red B Extra Concentrated is 
another addition to the range of Du Pont 
colors for spirit printing, this being devel- 
oped in response to a demand for a bluer 
shade of red for spirit printing. The new 
color produces a shade of red similar to that 
obtained with Du Pont Rhodamine B Extra, 
and is considerably bluer than “Rotalin” 
Brilliant Red B and “Rotalin” Red Y. It is 
similar in properties to the other “Rotalin” 
colors, and may be handled in the same 
manner in the preparation of spirit inks. 


Tue “SAFEGUARD” heavy duty metal port- 
able lamp guard, an outstanding feature of 
which is the patented rubber ring lock which 
makes it possible to replace the lamp bulb 
without the use of any tools other than the 
workman’s thumb, has been placed on the 
market by the Safeguard Electric Company, 
Incorporated, 1 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The guard is supported inside and outside 
with a heavy rubber shock-absorbing ring 
and handle, preventing vibration and shock 
being transmitted directly to the lamp, 
thereby eliminating filament and other 
breakage. The handle and ring are made of 
oil and heat resistant new Latex rubber, an 
advantage where the lamp is used around 
machinery where oil and grease accumulate. 





With the patented rubber ring lock the guard 
can quickly and easily be removed or re- 
placed, making it possible to clean the lamp 
and reflector in a moment’s time without the 
use of tools, a feature of special advantage 
when working in places where dirt and 
grease gather and good light is essential. 


Lyp1An, with italic, is the latest type face 
offered by American Type Founders, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey, a face which, it is stated, 
“will be welcomed as a timely antidote to the 
rigidity of these modern gothics.” It is de- 
signed by Warren Chappell, a young Ameri- 
can who has gained a wide reputation for his 
lettering, wood cuts, and book illustrations. 


This is LYDIAN 
LYDIAN ITALIC 


Using familiar sans-serif letter forms as a 
basis, Mr. Chappell has developed a broad 
pen letter that retains the simplicity, read- 
ability, and usability of the popular sans- 
serif letters, and adds the grace traditional 
to the best calligraphy. Both Lydian and the 
italic have been cut in twelve sizes ranging 
from 10- to 96-point, advance showings now 
being available, a comprehensive specimen 
folder being in preparation. 


NeEkoosA Pre-TesteD Business Papers is 
the title of an elaborate book, 11 by 13 
inches in size, with heavy varnished board 
covers and plastic binding, issued by 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, Port Ed- 
wards, Wisconsin, for use by its distributers’ 
salesmen. The opening pages tell the story 
of the company’s mill, its machines, re- 
sources, and workmen, also what the com- 
pany terms “pre-testing,” which is the con- 
trol of every manufacturing process plus 
step-by-step checking of the partially made 
paper against rigid standards. As an exam- 
ple of printing, combining both letterpress 
and offset, the book is worth considerable 
study for its inspirational value. 

Following the institutional material in the 
front part, there is a series of four portfolios, 
each devoted to one of the Nekoosa water- 
marked papers—Nekoosa Bond, Mimeo 
Bond, Ledger, and John Edwards Bond— 
and containing sample swatches as well as 
actual printed examples, in addition to the 
necessary data concerning the papers and a 
brief amount of sales argument. Here, com- 
bined within the two covers of the book is 
the entire story of Nekoosa papers, the insti- 
tutional story, sales points, swatches, data, 
and suggestions for use. 


New Mobpets of the Graham variable 
speed transmission, which incorporate fea- 
tures that broaden the scope and application 
of this type of equipment, have been an- 
nounced by Graham Transmissions Incor- 
porated, 2711 North Thirteenth Street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. These transmissions 
are applicable to various kinds of machines, 
but on printing presses, it is said, their use 
enables the operator to maintain full torque 
for makeready work requiring slow speed, 
also to adjust speed in accordance with the 
matter being printed, and to start presses 





feeding from rolls at zero speed setting and 
control acceleration to save paper waste. 

The new transmission is based on the prin- 
ciple of a ring of fixed diameter in contact 
with conical rollers, the speed ratio depend- 
ing on the ratio of the diameter of the ring to 
the diameter of the rollérs at the point of 
contact. The unique achievement, it is stated, 
is in the building up of the driving pressure 
to correspond simultaneously to the input 
torque and the speed ratio, just the required 
amount of pressure to transmit full motor 
power being at all times available over the 
operating range, whereas at extremely low 
speeds the driving torque is held within 
limits, thus affording inbuilt overload pro- 
tection. Speed is easily changed, either man- 
ually or automatically. 


” 


“FRATEX,” a new packing material, de- 
signed for use on all relief or letterpress 
printing, has been announced by the Frazier 
Processes Incorporated, 728 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Intended for use 
as packing on the platen or impression 
cylinder of printing presses, the term “re- 
silient” has been applied to Fratex packing 
materials, it is said, because they contain 
certain inherent characteristics which cause 
them to be outstanding, and they introduce 
a new element and function heretofore 
thought to be impracticable in press opera- 
tion. Also, the smooth, tough surface of all 
Fratex materials, it is claimed, has a resil- 
ience which defies time and pounding im- 
pressions, and definitely compensates, up to 
certain limitations, for the inequalities and 
irregularities in the surface of the form. 

Fratex material is supplied in five differ- 
ent sheets, each made for a special purpose, 
and each easily identified by different col- 
ors. The Fratex resilient top sheet is used for 
top or drawsheets; the heavy resilient top 
sheet is used mostly on rotary presses, or on 
special cylinder press forms where the grind 
is to be exceptionally long or severe; the 
second sheets are used as second sheets 
where ordinary drawsheets are used; the 
packing sheet, the heaviest of the line, is for 
placing next to the steel surface of the cylin- 
der; the blanket, a special cloth-backed 
material, is used for newspaper drawsheets. 
Then there is the Firmo, an especially tough 
but yielding material developed for the pur- 
pose of resisting impression, but yielding 
enough to conform with the makeready, to 
be used directly under the top, or second 
sheet, any makeready going under this sheet. 

The material is described, with samples 
attached, in a brochure of eight pages, plas- 
tic binding, which includes recommenda- 
tions for both cylinder and rotary presses. 


NEENAH BUSINESS PAPERS are shown effec- 
tively in a new portfolio received from the 
Neenah Paper Company, of Neenah, Wiscon- 
sin, which features sample sheets accom- 
panied by descriptive matter and lists of 
distributers of each of the rag-content papers 
manufactured by the company. Included are 
two separate pieces, one entitled “The Let- 
terhead Question, and a Few Answers,” the 
other “From Rags to Records,” both of 
which present some interesting and informa- 
tive material on the subjects covered. In an 
attractive cover, forming a pocket at the back 
for the loose samples, with a few pages of 
text matter well arranged bound in the cover, 
the portfolio presents an especially artistic 
appearance, and is of a size suitable for filing. 
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CAMPBELL 
TAGS for PROFIT 


Write for FREE Printers 
Tog Portfolio giving full detai's 
about Campbell Tags and Tag Profits! 


PARAFFINED SIGNS—DISPLAY CARDS 





Campbell . Mailing 
Boxes just the 
thing for your ship- 
ments of Catalogs 
Made on or 
der to fit your 
needs! Write 
for samples. 


Box & Tag Company 
South Bend, Ind. 









Campbell 
Main & Inland Sts., 















WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situation 


50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other 


Wanted,” i m 
75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten 


headings, price 


words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same whether 


one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order, 














ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 





THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer is qual- 

ified to make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school. Common school education suffi- 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course and 
requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 950C, Chicago. 








INSTRUCTION 





PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and ail America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT'S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





KEEP YOUR PLANT BUSY! We furnish 40 Profit Making, 
Tried and Tested Printing Plans prepaid for $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Advertising Course $1.00. Also 50 Mail-Order 
Plans for $1.00. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, 5120-IP Oak- 
land Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Half interest or all. C Sounty seat, well equipped 
weekly and shopper with job dept. in one of best cities in 
Kansas. °37 gross over $23,000. Exceptional deal for good adv. 
man. T. R. Harms, McPherson, Kans. 














FOR SALE 





MOUNT CUTS THE NEW WAY. Use Sta-Fast Cement. Guar- 
anteed. Large tube $1.00. American Wood Type Mfg. Co., 
270 Lafayette St., New York City. 


36-inch new model cutter; rebuilt and fully guar- 








FOR SALE 
anteed. O-5. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS FOR THE TRADE—Beautiful one gage 

assortments especially prepared for printers; also complete 
line Personal Christmas Cards. Easily imprinted. Write for 
catalog and trade prices or request samples on approval. NEW 
ENGLAND ART PUBLISHERS, North Abington, 354, Mass. 


STEEL RULE DIES of superior quality—Quick service! Louis 
D. Kaelin, 2938 Wilson Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


MIEHLE HORIZONTAL, chain delivery. Seybold 44-inch cut- 
ter, ABC rebuilt. A. B. C. Machinery Works, 562 Randolph, 


Chicago, Il. 














PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, 
now $79.50 and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 


1616 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


GOING INTO OFFSET OR PHOTO-ENGRAVING? Write for 
Bargain List Cameras, Lenses, Screens, Printing Frames, 
etc. Can save you 50% on many items. W. L. MOORE, 4829 


Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 


REBUILT OFFSET Presses and Platemaking Equipment. 

Webendorfers, Multiliths, and Rotaprints. Best condition. 
Lowest prices. See Ryan pefore buyin’. Widest selection. 
Phone, call on, or write E. G. RYAN, 727 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 


cago, il 

BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for partic- 

ulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CoO., 720 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 

cago, Ill 

LETTERHEAD IDEAS point the way to profits. Tucker Ser- 
vice only $1.00. Order now. Tucker Letterhead Idea Service, 

New Philadelphia, Ohio. 























PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-P| COMPANY .’708 E. 18TH StrEET, KANSAS CITY. MO. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





Executives and Managers 





EXECUTIVE-PRINTER—Business or production mer. Sea- 
soned. Has a fine record re achievement. Fine book, catalog, 
and publication exper. O-98 





FOREMAN—Composing Room—Plant. Experienced—adver- 
tising, color work, publications, book annuals, high grade 
catalogs. Layout, mark-up, supervision. O 190. 











Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. Wemakea large variety. Insist on 


Megill’s products. Dealersordirect. Circular on request 


THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 
Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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AN UNUSUAL PRINTER-EXECUTIVE with experience and 
“ability that will prove extremely profitable to any live or- 
ganization. Now successfully employed—is to part company 
with present associates and is anxious to join an organization 
requiring a man of action who keeps everlastingly at it and 
does the things that cannot be done; knows modern typogra- 
phy, layout, make-up and lock-up; shop and production 
routine; estimating, sales promotion and management; go 
anywhere; union. O-4. 





PRODUCTION MANAGER—IS yrs. of broad and practical ex- 

ecutive exper. plus 12 yrs. as craftsman. Color, quality, mass 
and publication production. Actual exper. in flatbed, rotary 
and lithographic prtg.; art, electrotyping, and engraving; cost 
analysis, estimating and selling. If desired, will invest per- 
centage of salary. Best of references. O 205. 





PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT of trade composition 

plant,. Exper. prod. man of unlimited ability. Thoroughly 
competent typographer, operator, compositor, make-up, mark- 
up, layout. Capable of getting maximum prod. Now empl. as 
prod. supt. 15 yrs. exper. in trade plants. 35. References, O 201. 





SUPERINTENDENT — Plant Foreman. Knows production 

costs, methods, enabling all work—from the simplest job or 
folder to the most complicated book or catalog of any number 
of pages and in any number of colors—to be produced at the 
lowest possible cost on available equipment. O 189 








Composing Room 








COMPOSITOR Two-thirder, makeup, operate Ludlow. 6 yrs. 
; exper. Willing to start as a second year apprentice in a union 
a shop. Sam Lewis, 114 W. Tremont Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


MODERN AD AND JOB COMPOSITOR—Original ideas; lay- 

out; make-up; machine experience; age 29; single; go any- 
where; union or open. Ted Brunner, 419 Atlantic Avenue, 
Spring Lake, N. J. 














a PRINTER—Job compositor and expert display man. Experi- 
5 enced all classes publication and book work, also color work. 
O19. 





PRINTER wishes permanent position as compositor, stone- 
man or working Foreman. Supervise commercial, book, or 
color work. 25 yrs. exper. Will go anywhere. O 186. 





STONEMAN—Experienced book, annuals, and high-class pub- 
lications; color and process printing. Can lay-out and 
mark-up. Dependable. O 192. 








Pressroom 





PRESSMAN—19 yrs. exper. Cylinders, Duplex, Goss flat-bed 
web and Tubular plate. Set ads, job work, stereotyping. 
Union. O 202. 





PRESSMAN, Cylinders or Offset Presses wants position. Fa- 
miliar Job Cvlinders. 20 years experience, Halftone, Job 
and Color. Pacific Coast preferred. O 978. 





Miscellaneous 





INK CHEMIST, formulator, and expert color matcher avail- 

able. Experience in charge private ink plants, from dry col- 
ors or base inks. Fifteen years with two largest ink houses. 
O 196. 








TWO MEN—who work in absolute harmony. PRESSMAN ex- 

pert on Kellys, Verticals, large cylinders, automatics, sim- 
plexes; fine color catalog work, newspaper and magazine. 
COMPOSITOR who knows the business from layout to lockup, 
machine man. Now employed, desire change to Virginia, Tenn. 
or any middle-southern state. References. No booze or smok- 
ing. Men with executive capacity now getting results. O 198. 





OPERATOR-PRINTER-FOREMAN-EDITOR. Married, reli- 

able, no bad habits. Over 20 yrs. exp. All dept. Thoroughly 
competent man. Consider anything. Avail. imme. Jack, 638 
Roosevelt, DeKalb Il. 












ARTIST, Cameraman and Plate-maker desires position; hard, 
steady worker capable of performing excellent work. Avail- 
able immediately. O 182. 
















For MORE BUSINESS 
at BIGGER PROFITS 








Numbering deserves first place. For 86 









ways to develop profitable new accounts 





through typographic numbering, write 





for “Numbering for Profit”—a novel, 

useful booklet. 

5 Wheels, Solid Plunger, Slide Plunger, $1 Extra. $]2-O0 
WelleR NUMBERING SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


MACHINES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
MANUFACTURED BY WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO 











but helps printers sell 
a lot of business... 


This young man doesn’t know a thing about 
the printing business. But he knows a lot 
about how to make papers that will please 
printers and their customers. He is one of the 
corps of technicians who “pre-test” each run 
of NEKOOSA BOND. This means a machine- 
side checkup on the paper at every step of its 
manufacture. To this is added sheet-by-sheet 
inspection of the finished product. The result 
is a paper that will satisfy your customers in 
every particular—strength, color, surface, ink 
and typing reception and erasures. It will 
please your pressmen too, because it runs flat 
without curl or wrinkle. Test NEKOOSA BOND 
on your next job for a revelation as to the 
quality that can be built into a sulphite bond. 
Made in white and twelve sparkling colors, 
in wove, antique laid and ripple finishes, with 
matching envelopes. 
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Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 


FREE: To printers who ask for it on business 
= letterheads, “A Source Book of Bond 
Paper Uses,” a manual of suggestions for layout and 
typography and a demonstration of the qualities and 
value that Nekoosa Bond offers. 50¢ to students. For 
your copy. write NEKOOSA EDWARDS PAPER COM- 
PANY, PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN. 

















““Color Process Is Selling Aid’’ 


This editorial article in THE INLAND PRINTER 
last month featured the Colorgraph Process as 
applied by The Observer Printing House in re- 
producing the frontispiece in four colors without 
using color plates (see pages 22 and 29.) 


Where economy is a factor, color can now be applied at low 
cost the Colorgraph way. Such color reproductions step up 
the appeal of merchandise presentations and illustrations 
wherever used, to a point where extra sales are created, bring- 
ing greater profits to Colorgraph licensees. 

You, too, will secure amazing results by applying the Color- 
graph process to your business. Your regular equipment is 
adequate. We train your present pressman, and show you 
how to achieve greater success. Investigate the benefits an 
exclusive Colorgraph franchise can bring you. Write 


THE COLORGRAPH PROCESS COMPANY 
243 East Illinois Street Chieago, Hlinois 


1 Goss Magazine Press with Goss 
é 
@ 


Folder and Motor, page size, 10%" 
@ We Will on Thursday 


, , 21” cut off, 32 page, 56” wide. 
Kelly Model ‘*B’’ Automatic Cyl- 
inder Press with Extension Delivery. 
Seybold Model 10-Z, 45” Paper 
Cutter, 7 Trim. 

Oswego 42” Paper Cutter. 

Miller Electric Saw and Cutter. 
OQ Hamilton Type Cabinets. 

1 Typehigh Machine. 


22080 2 = 


e 1938 1 Chandler, and Price ‘‘Gordon” 
at 10” by 15” Press. 

® 2 Latham Stitching Machines. 

e Ld 10:30A.M. 5,000 Ibs. Type in Various Faces and 


e s&* Public Auction 


the following Property 
formerly of the 


Numbering Machines, Stee] Furniture, 
Patent Blocks, Proof Press, Composing 
Room Equipment, Imposing Stones, 
Galleys, Galley Cabinets, Paper Lift, 
Baler, Chases, Electro Cabinets, Lead 
and Rule Cutters, Trucks, Scales, 
Electrical Equipment and many other 
items. . 
For Further Information 


United Publishing Co., Inc. 1 
Write or Call 


1411 Wyandotte St. 4 s 
@ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI Samuel L.Winternitz& Co. 
38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


@ 
e 
e@ 
e@ 
e 
@ 
Sizes. e@ 
100 Rolls Composition, Magazine 
Paper 
e 
e 
& 
@ 
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ADIRONDACK BOND 
for All Business Printing 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street © New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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Ubeston s Pape us 


VWManufactuced by 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON ’ : MASSACHUSETTS 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 
Needs no heati ting — Si wet it, attach an and let pr 
" cute. ak — ! Rane rp oe Senator eee 
Instructions with each package. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinvis 














THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold ‘ 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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For a few printers who can afford 
$15 to $50 a month for our ser- 


HOUSE 
i. oe iti d 
ORGANS sich Guat aon pee ary auie po 


ia monthly, edited by William Feather. 
rite 
WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 














Vandencook & Sc#th ws nancne 


ture Vandercook and Hacker Proof Presses in 35 
models and sizes, and Hacker Block Levellers, Gauges, 
and Test Blocks. Outline your requirements for circu- 
lars giving details of performance, and prices. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 294 2c, Sipetzicks Chisago 








Fd fom - 
910 East 138th St. 

(at East River) 
New York, N.Y. 








3INGDAHL BINDERY 


Edition Book Binders 
ai “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 














Is Raised Print- 


Embosso ing at its best. 


Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St. New York 
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The Milwaukee Flat-bed Bronzer is 
used with both flat-bed and offset 


| presses. Sizes run from 1!9"' to 75" 
/ also rebuilt machines. Guaranteed 
performance. 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. Milwaukee, Wisc. 








Ch ee - 
for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 
Tell Us Your Requirements 


e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J: 
=F. TTT eer: 








WEBENDORFER OFFSET JOBBERS 


Built in Four Sheet Sizes: 12x!8—17x22—22x29—26x40 


“SIMPLIFIED American Made by 

ini b ving WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 
‘ d Builders of Printing Machinery for 

pian aya Over Thirty Years 


Noobligation. MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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A ready reference buyers can depend upon for sources of 


supply. Manufacturers: This Business Directory offers good 


Buyers’ Guide 


visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and extra lines of larger advertisers. A listing of your products here reaches 


influential buyers when buying is done, and clinches sales. Note the low rates below and present policy permitting display. 





Air Conditioning—Humidifying Systems 


Carbon Paper 


Printers’ Supplies 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 

Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet enti- 
tled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HU- 
MIDITY CONTROL.” 


Art Work and Cuts 








TING HALFTONES 
AnD ETCHINGS 


INCHE LUMN 


R NEW 


COMPANY 





LEADER 


aes 








BEN DAY AND PROCESS COLOR 
PLATES. 40 yrs. exper. Send us your 

specifications. Indianapolis Engraving 

Co., 222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Bookkeeping Systems, Printing Schedules 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Pri s—Send for free descriptive fold- 
ers. PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 














Books 


BOOKS on all engraving and printing 

processes, offset, art, photography, 
silk sereen, block cutting, ete. Size and 
sereen finders and other helps. List free. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 
34-V North Ritter Ave., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 








Bronzing Machines 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 

presses. Also some rebuilt units. 
Write C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 








Calendars and Calendar Pads 





1939 Calendar Pads, sizes from 1x14 to 

101%4x22, in black and white, India tint, 
red and black, red and blue, brown and 
white, reverse blue; fish pads, 3-months- 
at-a-glance pads, gold cover pads. Write 
for catalog, GOES LITHOGRAPHING 
CO., 35 W. 61st St., Chicago; 53K Park 
Place, New York. 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers; 
complete line. Do your own imprint- 
ing. Wholesale and retail prices fur- 
hished with sample sets. Write for 
particulars. FLEMING CALENDAR CoO., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
the market; write for sample books and 
prices. 











Calendars, wide selection, popular 

prices. Sample Line $1.00 refunded on 
orders. Also full line of Calendar Pads. 
JOHN BAUMGARTH COMPANY, 325 W. 
Ohio St., Chicago, Il. 


LARGEST SELECTION IN 

DARS, sheet pictures, and pads at 
lowest prices. Sample line $.75. WEISS 
CALENDAR CoO., 3696 E. Forest Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan. 





CALEN- 





Camera Bellows 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 





BUY your Carbon Paper from ROCHES- 
TER RIBBON & CARBON  CO.,, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Commencement Invitations 





COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

other engraved stationery. Samples 
with discount to printers. Siegrist En- 
graving Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 





Electric Motors 





CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, 


SUPER-SOLVENT the new marvelous 
type and roller cleaner. Samples. Per- 

fection Products Co., Est. 1924, 116 Earl 
t., Rochester, N. Y 





Rubber Printing Plate Vuleanizers 


H. H. H. ELECTRO HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizers to manufacture precision rub- 
ber plates. H. H. Heinrich, Ine., 200 
Varick St., New. York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 








Saw Filing 





F a and Swaging the mechanical way, 

Amazing results. EMPIRE TYPE 
FOU NDRY, Delevan, N. Y¥. Oldest 
Foundry in U.S : 





Electrotypers’—Stereotypers’ Machinery 


Saw Trimmers 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., gen- 

eral offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 





Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — 
Easy to use, hardens like iron; 5% by 

9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE IN- 

LAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





Invelopes 





MILLIONS of every description ready for 

immediate delivery. Specials made to 
order promptly. Free Catalog. GEN- 
ERAL ENVELOPE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 





Envelope Presses 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 

sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 








Knife Grinding Service 





THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Expert knife 

grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip 

powder. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





Lacquering and Varnishing 





AMERICAN FINISHING CoO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, Ill. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 

West Baltimore Avenue, Detroit, Mich- 
igan—Complete engraving equipment 
and supplies, also special equipment 
manufactured. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., gen- 

eral offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York 








TASOPE’—AURORA, MISSOURI. Manu- 
facturers of modern photoengraving 
equipment. Catalog furnished on request. 





Printing and Embossing Presses 


COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label 

and embossing presses. COLUMBIA 
PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 La- 
fayette Street, New York City. 








Printing Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., stereo- 

type rotary presses, stereo and mat- 
making machinery, flat-bed presses, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





$15.00 and up—Saw Trimmers—Casting 
Boxes—Routers. 30-day trial—Terms. 

We save you money. JOHNSON ROLLER 

RACK CO., Dept. C., Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Saws 





We buy, sell, and rebuild, and modernize 
_ Miller Saws. Send for full details. Wal- 
lin Mfg. Co., 1122 Harney, Omaha, Nebr. 





Special Printing 


TICKETS IN STRIPS, Rolls, Coupon 

Books, Reserved Seats, any Numerical 
Jobs. Done at a profit for you. THE 
again TICKET CO., Dept. P, Toledo, 
Ohio. 








Stock Cuts 





STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thou- 

sands of ready made cuts; it is free. 
Write today. COBB SHINN, 721 Union St., 
Indianapolis. 





Typefounders 


O. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West 
Van Buren St., Chicago. Attractive 

Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. Write 

for territory. 

THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 


235 East 45th Street, New York, N. ¥. 
Produce ers of fine type faces. 











Wire 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufac- 
turers of stitching wire from special 

quality selected steel rods. Quality and 

service guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 











Zine Halftones 


UNMOUNTED ZINC ETCHINGS and 

square-finish zine halftones, 8 sq. 
inches or less 95c net. Write for price 
list. Marshall Newspictures, Inc., Box 
173, Indianapolis, Ind. 








Extra Sale 
from Buyers’ Guide Advertising 





RATES—If no display or cuts, three 35- 
letter lines, $19.00 a year, in advance; 
each line additional, $5.00 a year. Display 
copy accepted in single column, 1 inch or 
slightly deeper—1 inch per insertion 12 t. 
$9.00, 6 t. $10.25, 3 t. $11.50, 1 t. $12.75; 
each additional agate line, 12 t. 67¢, 6 t. 

3e, 3 t. S2c, 1 t. Pile. Payable monthly in 
advance. Final closing date, 26th of pre- 
ceding month. 
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Walter D. Clark, Sr., 
of Riverside, Calif. 


This seventy-five year old 


printer writes as follows: 


“For Fifty-four Years I Have Read 
Every Issue of THE INLAND PRINTER’ 


IFTY-FOUR years elapsed between the times 
Walter D. Clark had these two pictures taken. 
In these fifty-four years, there was nothing so 
consistent in Clark's life as change. One of the things, 
however, that did not change was Mr. Clark's interest 
in the leading publication in the 
printing industry—THE INLAND 
PRINTER. He started to read THE 
INLAND PRINTER at twenty-one 
and now, at the age of seventy-five, 
still is an ardent reader. 
Thousands of printing executives, 
like Mr. Clark, are long-time readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER.* They 
read it because they profit. It sup- 
plies them with money-making 
ideas ... ways and means for in- 
creasing sales and profits .. . facts 
on the latest developments in the 
industry . . . practical information 


for the composing room, proofroom, and pressroom. 
To get this profitable and helpful information is the 


one, but sufficient reason, progressive printers gladly 
pay four dollars a year for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Most of them, looking at the benefits and oppor- 
tunities for profit to themselves, 
would undoubtedly pay more. 

If you have something to sell to 
printing executives, get your sales 
story across to them in the quickest, 
most effective, and most economical 
way! Advertise in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and profit! 

Our representatives will gladly 
show you how to reach and sell 
the largest number of your best 
prospects in the printing industry. 





“Records over five years show that 76 per 
cent renew their subscriptions with no in- 
ducement but the desire to read it. 


THE INLAND PRINTER for October, 1938 
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“BETTER THAN DAYLIGHT 
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COMBINATION MERCURY AND INCANDESCENT 


For use where color 
is of importance. 


HORIZONTAL COOPER HEWITT 


“Better than daylight” 
for over 30 years. 














EEABILITY” is at a maximum ... 24 hours a day... un- 

der these long-tube Cooper Hewitt lamps. That’s why 

modern composing rooms are giving this detail-reveal- 
ing light a lead position in assuring clean proofs and putting 
an end to eye fatigue. Every type character and halftone detail 
stands out clear and clean. » » » Users of Cooper Hewitt light- 
ing tell us that it cuts the nervous tension of high-speed, high- 
precision seeing. They say it is a clear, softer light to work 
under and that they can “see down into the type.” » » » Mod- 
ern Cooper Hewitt lighting costs less than ever before. It will 
pay you to check on the desirability of Cooper Hewitt mercury 
light “engineered to fit the job.” Write for complete informa- 
tion. General Electric Vapor Lamp Company, 817 Adams 
Street, Hoboken, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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Antiques Are Valuable ... 
. But Notinthe Print Shop 


Antiquated lock-up methods are out—instead 
Genuine PMC WARNOCK and STERLING Tog- 
gle Bases are used for speedy, efficient and 
profitable lock-ups. 

Save pressroom time and money with PMC pre- 
cision metal bases. Write for our catalog. 


“WARNOCK”, “SSTERLING* 


4by4 METAL BLOCKS Sree” 5° TOGGLE BASES 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE CINCINNATI - OHIO 








23 E. 26th St., New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











BRILLIANT PERFORMANCE 
Plus shite QUALITIES 





Get acquainted with this 
new stamina-built leader, 
Linograph ‘50’ — fast, 
smooth, easy to operate— 
handles standard matrices 
in range from 5 point to 24 
point full width, including 
many slightly condensed 36 
point faces—accurate, eco- 
nomical and lasting. And 
all at a surprising price un- 
der a complete guarantee. 


LINOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Davenport, lowa 


Winning Preference for 
MODEL 50 
LINOGRAPH 


Mechanical men are amazed 
as they discover point after 
point of Linograph ‘50’ 
superiority such as 
Main Cams of chrome- 
nickel alloy; 
Elevator Jaws of oil-har- 
dened tool steel; and 
Chromium Plated Distrib- 
utor Bar. 
These and many other long- 
wearing specification fea- 
tures combine to overcome 
the weak points heretofore 
common to typesetting ma- 
chines. 





WRITE FOR THIS 


FREE BOOK TODAY 











The Greatest Variety of 
Fine Printing Papers in 


The Middle West 


HAMMERMILL . . . . STRATHMORE 
CHAMPION . . JAPAN PAPER CO. 
SO a 
LINWEAVE ASSOCIATION 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO. 















v 
SWIGART PAPER CO. 


717 South Wells Street 
(o) 5 1(@7-(ele) 





YUKON GOLD 


Adventure had not yet gone from the land in the 
1900's, when the Yukon opened the last great goldrush. 
Those early days saw as well the coming of the Kimble 
Idea...a specialized motor for printing equipment. 
From that day to this Kimble Motors have earned 
the position they occupy in the esteem of leading 
printers; they are Star Performers in the race for 
printing profits and prestige.e KIMBLE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, 2011 W. Hastings Street, Chicago, III. 


KIMBLE MOTORS 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
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Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 
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Let the SECOND SALE 
increase your profits 





HERE’S THE WAY YOU CAN GET 
EXTRA PRESS IMPRESSIONS FROM 
YOUR PRESENT CUSTOMERS... 


VERY LETTERHEAD, every 
mailing piece should go out in 
a printed envelope of good paper. 
That means extra press impressions, 
extra profits for you. Don’t let this 
second sale and second profit slip 
by. The time to land the envelope 
order is when you sell the job. 
Good envelopes are important— 
to your customer and to you. The 
best planned letter, the best printed 
mailing piece is wasted if the en- 
velope isn’t opened. A poor envelope 
makes a poor first impression. It 





ah 
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LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK 





cheapens the message it contains. A 
good envelope commands respect. 
Its appearance says: ‘‘Here is a 
message that deserves attention.” 
Hammermill Bond Envelopes are 
Sood envelopes. They are opaque, 
with Rivet Gum that really sticks, 
with flaps that are not skimped. 
Their colors match the colors of 
Hammermill Bond, Hammermill 
Mimeograph, Hammermill Bristol 
and Hammermill Duplicator. They 
tie in with the Hammermill Color 
Signal System for keyed mailings. 


Name 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me without charge the story of the “‘Sec- 
ond Sale’? and the folder on Hammermill Bond 
Envelopes. Also sample book of Hammermill Bond. 







WHENEVER YOU SELL A TO-BE- 
MAILED JOB ON HAMMERMILL 
PAPERS, SELL HAMMERMILL 

BOND ENVELOPES TO CARRY IT 





Increase your volume of printing 
by selling Hammermill Bond En- 
velopes. To help you clinch this 
second profit, we shall be glad to 
tell you the full story of the 
‘Second Sale’’—how to make extra 
profits out of extra sales of enve- 
lopes. Mail the coupon. 
* * * 

FREE Folder shows construction, range of 
sizes, and gives complete information on 
all the different styles of Hammermill Bond 
Envelopes. Also explains the correct busi- 
ness uses for each. Sample book shows color 
range and finishes. Send coupon now. 














Position 








(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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Keeping in Touch 
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WONDERS-— Seven wonders of the ancient world and a 
modern scientific wonder were combined recently by the 
Shell Oil Company of Canada in planning their current 
campaign. The advertising features the seven wonders of 
the world and it is designed in contrasting colors. To get 
colors of maximum contrast, Shell called on a modern 
wonder for help—IPI’s recording spectrophotometer. This 
amazing instrument measures the characteristics of more 
than two million colors. By comparing the measurements 
disclosed by the ‘‘Specter,’’ Shell was able to determine 
just which colors would give them the best results. 


DEFINITION OF INK— What your customer thinks about 
last and complains about first. 
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UPTREND — We'd like to contribute an item to the en- 
couraging statistics which are being quoted to show that 
business is on the way up again. Our chief adder-upper re- 
ports that 86 more magazines are being printed with Vaporin 
inks in 1938 than in 1937. This brings the total to over 
200, and more are in the offing. 


HELLO, 6939—‘“This is how we did things 5000 years 
ago.” That might be the message in the Westinghouse 
‘Time Capsule” which you have read about in the news- 
papers. Containing a cross section of life in the 20th 
century, this metal cylinder was buried last month under 
the New York World’s Fair grounds with the expectation 
that scientists 5000 years hence might find out what a 
strange people we were. Such works as the BIBLE, the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, and the ATLAS were tucked 
away inside the Capsule for future generations to marvel 
at, and a set of IPI’s “THREE MONOGRAPHS ON COLOR” 
was included, too. 

But you don’t have to wait 5000 years to read the 
Monographs. They have been called an outstanding con- 
tribution to color knowledge. Write to us, 
and we'll be glad to tell you how you can 
get a set. “Keep in touch with IPI.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK CORP. 
DEPT. 1.P.0., 75 VARICK STREET e NEW YORK CITY 


Hopper's 
TYPE TABLES 


Fundamental arrangements 
of the “sets” of more than 
600 type-faces, embracing 
nearly 5,000 different fonts, 
in all sizes up to 36-point, 
computed on correct, basic 
measurements approved by 
type founders. Includes an 
index to type styles. 


Postpaid $1025 


=ISOLVEDI 


With the speed of a 
slide rule, you can 
solve problems in pro- 
portion, ratio, etc. Ex: 
cellent for copy fitting 
or engraving sizing. 


BI-LOG 


PROPORTIONAL SCALE 


Complete $ 
with directions, 
Postpaid for __ 


The Inland Printer Co + Chicago 
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SEYBOLD - WRIGHT 


Multiple Spindle 
Drills Work Faster 
— Better 


modernizes dingle 
and Straight Line Produe- 
ton inlining Gperations 


previous Limitations .. 





@ This modern, efficient and accurate 
drill, backed by the greatest name 
in the cutting and bookbinding 





industry, amply justifies the over- 
whelming choice of the Seybold- 
Wright Multiple Spindle Drill wher- 
ever shop profits must pay the way 
for management. 

iH The Seybold-Wright Multiple Spin- 
dle Drill is engineered for greater 








speed, greater accuracy, and its 





wide acceptance in both name 





and performance make it the un- 





questioned choice of those whose 





modernized shops give proof of 





business security. 
























NM SALES AND SERVICE: 
e@ New York, N. Y.: 


E. P. Lawson Company, Inc., 426 West 33rd Street 


@ Chicago, Illinois: Chas. N. Stevens Co., 112 W. Harrison Street 


e Atlanta, Georgia: 
J. H. Schroeter & Bro., Inc., 223 Central Avenue, S. W. 


@ San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle: Harry W. Brintnall Co. 


@ Detroit, Michigan: 
Chas. A. Strelinger Co., 149 E. Larned Street 


@ Harris-Seybold-Potter (Canada) Ltd.: 
445 King Street, West, Toronto, Canada 
637 Craig Street, West, Montreal, Canada 


@ Dayton, Ohio: Seybold Division, 819 Washington Street 


-© Other Products by Seybold . . Book Compres- 
sors ° Book Trimmers ¢ Cutting Machines « Drilling 
Machines « Knife Grinders « Die Presses * Round 
Corner Cutters ¢ Stamping Presses ¢ Wire Stitchers 


SEYBOLD DIVISION * HARRIS + SEYBOLD + POTTER COMPANY 
D Y 


A T Oo 


r) (e) H | 
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DISTINCTIVE IMPRESSION OF 


Kuali 


is conveyed by Smith-Crafted Covers in the beauty of their exclusive 
designs and soft, richly-embossed texture. Whatever the product or 
service to be sold, a Smith-Crafted Cover can be created to add 
tremendously to the selling power of its presentation. On catalogs, 
books, manuals, portfolios, etc., Smith-Crafted Covers become a 
powerful selling-force through inescapable attention-value, and 
durability that assures long selling-life. 

Every Smith-Crafted Cover is specially created and designed for the 
job it is to do. Let us submit sketches and samples—to you, or 
through your printer—of Smith-Crafted Covers. 


S. K. SMITH 


CO MPAN Y 
Dept. B-2 
2857 North Western Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 


coca r 


CRAFTED) 
CHICAGO 4 
Smith Craffea Catalog 
Covers and Embossed 
Leatherette Products 


For Years the Accepted 
Value In Covers for 
School and College Annuals 


(Operating 
The David J. Molloy Plant) 





Goes HOLIDAY SAMPLE 
oa KIT contains a wealth of read- 


ily salable items, including Holi- 
day Letterheads and Folders, Calendar Cards 
and Blotters. It’s a complete selling unit. It 
tells you where to sell and how to sell. It in- 
cludes, in addition to samples, a Manual of Sales 
and Copy Suggestions both for your own use 
and for your customers’ use. Also Imprinted 
Specimens and a Suggested Resale Price List. 
eee PRINTERSeLETTER PRODUCERS: 

Reserve your Sample Kit Now! 

It will be sent to you GRATIS 


Go € S Magraphing Company 


35 W. 61st St., Chicagoe53K Park Place, New York 


YOU CAN 


INCREASE 


YOUR 
BUSINESS 
THIS FALL 
BY SELLING 


Goes 
HOLIDAY 
LINES 
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AMERICAN 


BIG BOY 


ANY SPEED ANY PRESS 


N? 123456 


AT ALL BRANCHES 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 















-——=-REBUILT MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


pat AUTOMATICS 
a AND PLATENS: 










ve pi wie 56- H 2) o D Miehle Verticals. 
FALCO Style B and No. 2 
Ro oll Miehles, HAS Kellys. E 
all sizes. IT Miehle Newspaper bi 
Babcock and Premiers. . Press, 4 page, 8 col. 
No. 4 Miehle Auto- CUTTERS, ET 10 x 15 and 12 x 18 





matic Unit. 
NOTE: Feeders and 


Kluge and Miller 
Units. 






Cutters and Creasers. 
extension deliveries  Stitchers. Cc. & P. Craftsman 
for above machines Folders. Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 
Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 608 S. DEARBORN St., Tel. Harrison 5643 
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Ae a rT 
Book form ecards 


that detach with perfect edges 


This specially prepared stock comes in all 
standard business card sizes in either loose 
or book form style. It is the highest grade 
rag content made at Crane mills. 

Keep a supply constantly on hand for quick 
service to your customers, who need their 
business cards printed in this modern way. 


The John B. 
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Ask any of these paper 
merchants—or us—for 
samples and prices: 
New York City 
Richard C. Loesch Co, 


Pittsburgh 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 


Cincinnati 
The Chatfield Paper Co. 


Detroit 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids 


Carpenter Paper Co. 
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1152 Fullerton Avenue 
Houston 
L. S. Bosworth Co., Ine. CHICAGO 
St. Louis Book Form Cards 








Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. Compact Binders 












HOLLISTON tac-taset-sien cuotus 


Also Cloths for 


Office Forms, Factory Forms, Maps, Charts: Indexes, 
Catalog and Loose Leaf Pages, Instruction Manuals, 
Certificates, Licenses, Advertising Novelties, etc. 












Write for Samples and Prices 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., Dept. C5, NORWOOD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Increase Press Speeds? 








Inerease Profits ! 


Type AE-42”—1/3 HP aaa Elec- Quasehs ‘N7- Deser’ Proe~ L/irg 


tric Compressor Airoperated Paasche 
"'No-Offset'' Process Unit. The ideal 
fully portable unit for use with any Fully Protected by Licenses under U. S. Patents 2,078,790,—2,110,052,—2,114,723. 
press delivering sheets up to 42” in 


~ NEW—STREAMLINED—FULLY 
ENCLOSED—AIROPERATED 


Convertible to every pressroom requirement. New Automatic off-and-on timing valve 
and new air check valve, do away with all electric switches and solenoids—provide fast 
positive action—at lower airpressures. 





Send for free information—no obligation. Our representative will show you how these 
new developments benefit you. 





® 
New Type FS Solution 


Provides Most Effective Sheet Separation—Non-Toxic— 

Perfectly Harmless—Free from Offensive Mist. Send PAASCHE ROLLER CONDITIONER 
for new lower prices now. 7 

Pays for itself—Saves Rollers—Saves Ink— 


@ f KG f ia Speeds Production—Improves Printing— 
Keeps Rollers Tacky and Cool—Reduces 
1905 DIVERSEY PARKWAY @ CHICAGO Washups—Stops Picking. Send for Free 


Sales branches and service representatives + 
everywhere in U. S. A. and Canada. Bulletin. 


@ PLACE YOUR ORDERS NOW 


CHICAGO ROLLER CO. 
PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


554-570 W. HARRISON ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


@ “The longer you use ‘em— 
the better youll like em” 
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Dexter Announces 
the New 
Model “Double M” 


CLEVELAND 
FOLDER 


New Size— 


90% Higher Speed 


The new “Double M” Cleveland 


Folder, which folds sheets up to 
28x44” in right angle folds, and 
28x 58” in parallel folds, contains 
special features that have increased its 


usefulness, speed and earning power. 
ITS SHEET SIZE RANGE 

Maximum right angles— 28 x 44” 

Maximum parallel — 28 x 58” 

Minimum — 5x7” 

The 28x44” sheet size includes the 
largest sheet that can be run on the new 
High Speed 41 Inch Presses, one and two 
color. This feature makes the “Double M” 
available for folding all of the work from 
these presses in the same sizes that the 
sheets are printed, and also for all work 
printed on smaller presses. 

On work printed work-and-turn, the 
“Double M” will fold in right angles the 
half-sheets from presses up to the 44.x 56” 
size, which includes presses as large as the 
popular 2 0 Miehle size. 

The 28” width of sheet also provides 
for folding work in parallels, two or more 
up for stitching on gang stitchers, nearly all 
of which have a maximum capacity of 27”. 


FOLDING RANGE—See Diagram 
The “Double M” will fold the following 


maximum signatures in right angle folds: 


8 pages — 2 right angles up to 14x22” page size 
16 pages — 3 right angles up to 11x14” page size 
32 pages — 4 right angles up to 7x11” page size 


Mere’: 
AEH 





CLEVELAND “DOUBLE M” FOLDER 5 x7”—28x 58” SHEET SIZES 


Maximum Parallel Folds for gang work: 
8 pages — 2 folds up to 1414x28” signature size 
12 pages — 3 folds up to 9°¢x28” signature size 
16 pages — 3 folds up to 714x28” signature size 
24 pages — 4 folds up to 47x28" signature size 
32 pages — 4 folds up to 35¢x 28” signature size 

In addition to the above standard folds 
this machine will make the greatest variety 
of folds in combinations of right angles 
and parallels, singly or in gangs of two or 
more up, and in multiple signatures. 

The page sizes listed above make the 
new “Double M” available for much trade 
magazine and publication folding. Work 
imposed for the Dexter Jobbing Folders, 
up to the 28 x 44” sheet size, can be folded 
on the Cleveland “Double M”, using the 
same guide edges. 

SPEED 

The “Double M” is equipped with the 
two-speed mechanism which has proved to 
be so popular with the smaller Cleveland 
“Double O”. The surface speed of the fold- 
ing rollers is approximately 300 feet per 
minute — 50% faster than that of the pres- 
ent Model “M” or Model “B” Clevelands. 
The 28 x 44” sheet, with a six inch gap be- 
tween sheets, will travel at a speed of ap- 
proximately 72 sheets per minute when 
rollers are turning at 300 feet per minute. 
On a basis of 80% of speed, production is 
approximately 3500 sheets of 44” length 
per hour. Smaller sheets will fold at cor- 
respondingly higher speeds. The size 


range, folding range and high speed 
of the new “Double M”, recommend this 
folder to trade binderies,and printing plants 
with binderies, for much of their publica- 
tion work as well as the variety folding re- 
quired for commercial and advertising work. 

Numerous new operating conveniences 
make the new Folder easy and quick to 
adjust for the various sizes and folds. 

Ask for descriptive circular on this new 
Cleveland Folder. 
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Diagram of Fold Plates 
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Oftset Technique 


By ROYAL C. HOHENTHANER 





Questions about offset are welcomed by Mr. Hohenthaner, and will be answered through this department 





About Dry Lithography 

Please give me information regarding dry 
lithography. What are the advantages, and 
how do you make the plates?”—H. L., Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

As the title implies, plates for this 
process are run dry on the offset press; 
this becoming possible through etch- 
ing the actual printing image in relief. 
Obviously, the moisture generally re- 
quired for offset would be of no more 
value here than it would be in the let- 
terpress method of relief printing. 

The main reason for employing 
plates of this type is to avoid the use 
of moisture when printing with “fugi- 
tive” inks or running “safety” papers; 
though they also may be adapted for 
use in conjunction with letterpress me- 
tallic inks. In general, however, the 
process is confined to the production 
of checks or other financial forms 
where the printed design in itself must 
react in a manner to prevent altera- 
tion of any kind. 

The process used in producing litho- 
graphic relief plates is almost identi- 
cal, in some respects, to that employed 
by the photoengraver for many years 
in the production of zinc etchings. 

(1) The print is made, developed, 
and rolled up with a heavy transfer 
ink to which beeswax has been added. 

(2) Next the ink image is dusted 
thoroughly with dragon’s — blood, 
which may be obtained from any 
photoengraving supply house, and 
then the plate is baked or burned in to 
incorporate ink and rosin. 

(3) The back of the plate and por- 
tions of the print itself which must be 
protected during the etching opera- 
tions are now painted out with as- 
phaltum, and the plate dried. 

(4) After removing the gum (ap- 
parently) through sponging with wa- 
ter, the plate is immersed in an ex- 
tremely weak nitric acid bath (1 per 
cent) and etched to the required depth 
of approximately .004 to .005 of an 
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inch. During this operation, which re- 
quires about fifteen minutes, the etch- 
ing action is assisted by means of uni- 
form agitation of the acid bath. 

(5) Etching operations completed, 
the plate is washed in water and thor- 
oughly cleaned. The latter is accom- 
plished by heating the plate and then 
scrubbing it with turpentine or ben- 
zine. Following this, further cleansing 
is effected through a treatment with 
caustic soda or lye, after which the 
plate is scrubbed under running water 
to remove excess chemicals. 


Litho-Plate Images 

Our artist foreman is always complaining; 
he says the prints on our plates look gray. 
He claims this interferes with his judgment 
when passing on them. We have tried every- 
thing we know of to please him; at present 
we are even rolling up every plate just for 
this one reason. Perhaps you know of a de- 
veloping ink that is blacker than the others 
and will therefore eliminate this extra work, 
yet produce good black images.—R. W., 
Seattle, Washington. 

Developing inks are all about equal 
so far as concentration of color is con- 
cerned. These suggestions will prob- 
ably help, however. 

Use a counter etch on the plate 
which will produce the lightest pos- 
sible background. Generally, straight 
citric acid formulas will help. 

To increase the visibility of the de- 
veloping ink itself, merely dust the ex- 
posed plate—inked up, but undevel- 
oped, with a half-and-half combination 
of a graphite and lampblack. This 
must be applied to the plate before the 
ink is entirely dry. 

It may prove advantageous, for this 
reason, to use an ink heavier and 
greasier than ordinarily employed. No 
doubt an ink similar in consistency to 
that recommended for deep-etch plate 
making would react favorably, inas- 
much as this ink dries slowly and 
would promote a firm grease base. 

Deep-etch plates can be dusted in 
a similar manner to obtain visibility. 


Color-Plate Reproduction 


We are interested in producing a job 
something like the four-color offset insert 
in the July issue of THE INLAND Printer. It 
is supposed the original photograph was 
taken on color negative, enlarged, and plates 
made from the negatives without retouch- 
ing. “Flexi-Plate” is a new one on us. 

We should like to know who can develop 
the Kodachrome color negative and make 
color plates from it for use on the offset 
press. Please put us in touch with someone 
who can help us out on a job of this kind. 
We are equipped to make our own black-and- 
white work but probably should farm out 
a four-color job. As usual, THe INLAND 
PRINTER leads in new methods and ideas.” — 
W. E.L., Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


“Flexi-Plate” is a trade name, prob- 
ably selected because of the flexibility 
of the litho-press plate. It is not at all 
uncommon for the individual lithogra- 
pher to employ some sort of trade 
name to identify the product of his 
establishment. For instance, a large 
calendar house uses the name “Tinto- 
Gravure”; another house uses “Deep 
Tone”; another “Etcho-Tone,” and so 
on. Yet all use orthodox litho pro- 
cedure in production. 

Kodachrome transparencies can be 
developed only by the Rochester, New 
York, laboratory of the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company. It has been rumored, 
however, that a processing plant will 
be set up in Chicago, to speed up de- 
livery to mid-west and western pho- 
tographers in the near future. 

While the processing is beyond the 
photographer’s control, the photo- 
graphic operations proper are rela- 
tively simple, as may be seen from the 
surprising results sometimes attained 
by mere novices. On the other hand, 
there seems to be a lack of uniformity 
in developing operations which must 
be considered before really attempting 
to commercialize the method. The 
main drawbacks of Kodachrome, ac- 
cording to many leading color pho- 
tographers, is this lack of uniformity 
and the length of time required for 
processing. 
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Fortunately, there are several other 
very practical methods of producing 
color transparencies, any one of which 
is suitable for a job of the type you’re 
interested in. Any competent color 
photographer can offer both service 
and A-1 quality, inasmuch as the entire 
procedure is left to the skill of the in- 
dividual operator. 

As to the subsequent reproduction 
steps, it is only good judgment in your 
case to let highly skilled offset-plate 
makers produce the corrected halftone 
negatives or positives. The fact is that 
the reproduction of Kodachrome and 
other color positives is far from easy, 
as a little experimentation on your part 
will prove. 

It would be a good idea to farm out 
the job in its entirety, putting color 
separations, color transparency, re- 
production steps including halftone 
negatives, all under the direct super- 
vision of one firm. In this way, “pass- 
ing the buck” would be avoided and 
the close codperation between photog- 
rapher and platemaker should not 
only show in costs but also in im- 
proved results. 

While it is a little unfortunate that 
only one or two litho-trade houses 
maintain “direct-color” photographic 
departments, almost all have connec- 
tions whereby this end is properly 
taken care of in almost any locality. 


Dot-Etching Contact 


Can you give us any information on the 
etching process in which a contact film posi- 
tive is made from a halftone negative in a 
vacuum frame and then the exposure made 
with the arc lamp? I hear such positives etch 
almost like a copper plate—D. J. H., St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

According to the description given, 
the process outlined is similar in prin- 
ciple to the one invented by Doctor 
Hausleiter and introduced here in 
America some years ago. In this case, 
glass photographic plates were used 
instead of film, though the latter 
would probably have been just as 
satisfactory. Incidentally, Hausleiter’s 
method was never accepted by our 
litho trade. 

The big headache connected with 
any film-etching process is the ever- 
present problem of exact color regis- 
try, inasmuch as all the films on the 
job—each representing one of the col- 
ors whch must be used—cannot be 
washed, dried, etched, and so on, 
simultaneously or for a like period of 
time. Identical treatment being of 
paramount importance if uniform size 
is to be maintained, according to 





How 


THANKS TO 
OFFSET PRINTING 


You can eliminate the big ex- 
pense of engravings and also of 
electrotypes. 

You can, in many cases, save 
the cost of typesetting, lockup 
and makeready. 

You can get halftone reproduc- 
tion on rough as well as on coated 
stock—without trouble. 

You can secure really outstand- 
ing results by this much-cheaper- 
than-letterpress process. 

You can find out all about the 
offset process by reading this in- 
teresting booklet. 

You can get further details and 
prices by phoning DOllard 1116 


for one of our representatives. 











Copy approach used by the Ronalds Company 
Limited, Montreal; the booklet referred to is 
a recent brochure, “Backstage With Offset” 


manufacturers of film, continued suc- 
cess in using it for a base in “dot etch- 
ing” would seem a little doubtful. 

As we see it, any color job worthy 
of “dot-etch” corrective measures 
should be photographed on glass 
plates, considering the time factor in- 
volved, the amount of money received 
for the printed edition, and the loss of 
sleep as to whether or not the printed 
job will register. The insurance pro- 
vided by small additional plate costs 
is negligible. 

A Californian by the name of An- 
drewsen, we believe, has patented a 
film-etching process which is being 
offered to the lithographer at varying 
prices as a form of license fee. While 
the formulas are hardly secret, we 
hesitate tabulating them because of 
patent rights. Incidentally, the method 
does possess certain merits so far as 
etching film halftones is concerned. 
We believe the process is called “Cir- 
cumference Etch.” 

1. Expose a fresh contrast film such 
as Kodalith, Repro-Lith, Litholine, or 
films of a similar nature, to daylight 
and then develop 414 minutes in para- 
formaldehyde developer. (Andrewsen 
recommends Kodalith. ) 

2. Wash thoroughly in running wa- 
ter and dry (no hypo). 


3. Next, resensitize the film in a 
photo darkroom, using a bichromate 
bath, assisted by gentle agitation of 
the tray containing this solution for a 
period of from three to five minutes. 

4. The film is dried spontaneously 
in the dark, after which it remains in a 
usable state for about five days, pro- 
vided it is not subjected to the direct 
rays of white light at any time. 

5. A contact positive is now made 
on this bichromated film via the vac- 
uum frame, exposure time eight to ten 
minutes. 

6. After exposure, the film is 
washed well to eliminate excess bi- 
chromate and then developed, the de- 
veloper in-this case being of a secret 
composition. 

The development must be carefully 
noted and when a semi-open appear- 
ance is seen in the halftone structure, 
the film is promptly transferred to 
fresh running water. This operation 
of developing and washing is repeated 
until the transparent portions are en- 
tirely clear without having damaged 
the opacity of the individual dot or 
distorted the halftone image. 

7. The film is now ready for etch- 
ing, which is accomplished by using a 
concentrated form of the developer 
which is, after all, an etch in itself. 
This fact indicates why the develop- 
ment is such a careful operation. 


Adapting Copper Halftones 

From several sources have come queries 
regarding the advisability of adapting photo- 
engraved copper etchings to photolithogra- 
phy. These questions range from those 
regarding generalities to the more specific 
production problems. Rather than use our 
space through reprinting each query, the fol- 
lowing is offered, with apologies to A. L. M., 
New York City; J. N., Seattle, Washington; 
and J). J. C., Chicago. These correspondents 
will find the requested information herein. 

Converting photoengraved plates to 
offset is being accomplished success- 
fully in several litho houses, the best 
of which we believe to be Evans-Win- 
ter-Hebb of Detroit. This old estab- 
lished letterpress house has main- 
tained its own photoengraving plant 
for years and rather than replace 
faithful employes, is converting the 
familiar copper etchings to conform 
with the requirements of the compara- 
tively new, but rapidly growing, off- 
set department. 

Briefly, the engravers, by means of 
opaque proofs on transparent base, 
proffer positives for deep-etch plate- 
making to the lithographers. It may 
be said, however, that even in the 
plant experiments are now being 
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made to perfect lithographic dot etch- 
ing on the usual photographic plates 
as a replacement for the older method, 
especially when producing work of a 
special nature. 

Generally considered, those shops 
which practice “copper conversion” 
to any great extent codperate closely 
with the photoengraver so that he may 
understand the problems encountered 
in the process. In most cases for work 
of this kind the halftone image is 
etched to obtain a “flat” appearance 
because of the natural increase in con- 
trast when the cut is rephotographed 
or the offset negative made. A high- 
light dot 10 per cent larger than used 
ordinarily for letterpress is desirable, 
as is also a shadow dot etched on the 
open side a like degree. 

Copper conversion (relief printing 
plates to offset) is accomplished in 
several ways, the two most popular 
being: (1) Photograph the cut proper 
or a black impression therefrom in 
order to obtain the necessary nega- 
tive; (2) pull a good impression from 
the cut on a suitable transparent base 
(Glassine paper, Kodaloid, Flex-o- 
tate, or the like) and after a careful 
dusting with lamp black, brass bronze, 
or other mediums to promote opacity, 
use this impression as a positive for 
deep-etch platemaking, or else as a 
transparency for making a contact 
negative required via the albumen- 
bichromate process. 

While the latter method unquestion- 
ably possesses certain merits, there is 
but little to say regarding it, as the 
process is dependent almost alto- 
gether on good letterpress-proofing 
ability. Experiments in the individual 
shop will result in selecting those 
materials which are the most satisfac- 
tory for proofing purposes. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback of 
this method, regardless of mechanical 
problems, is that the operation is con- 
fined to same or actual size, inasmuch 
as the final size of the positive is con- 
trolled by the bounds of the cut used 
in making the impression. This is a 
serious consideration because the 
lithographer is generally concerned 
with enlarging the cuts for use as post- 
ers or other work of the “blow-up” 
variety. In the alternative method of 
using the camera, any reasonable de- 
gree of enlargement may be obtained, 
and the larger the blow-up, the more 
practical the process becomes. 

Though it is possible, and some- 
times even feasible, to pull black im- 
pressions of the copper halftones on 
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heavy semi-gloss finished papers, and 
then rephotograph these to obtain the 
necessary negatives, the extra proof- 
ing operation not only adds unneces- 
sary expense to the job but also allows 
the possibility of distorting the nor- 
mal tone scale and register of the cuts 
through the usual problems encoun- 
tered in proofing. In view of the fact 
that the copper halftones themselves 
may be prepared in a more or less 
simple manner to act as suitable copy 
for camera operations, this would ap- 
pear to be the logical solution and 
method to employ. 

When using the halftone proper as 
photographic copy, the acid resisting 
burnt-in enamel is never removed un- 
less necessary because its deep brown 
or black color presents an ideal image 
so far as photography is concerned. 
In the event that the resist has been 
retained, the halftone depressions are 
solidly chalked in with refined mag- 
nesia of the block variety, after which 
the plate becomes a perfect subject 
for photo-copy work. 

Generally, however, the plates are 
given out with the enamel removed, 
and though hardly as desirable for 
photographic copy, the dark red color 
of the natural copper will still photo- 
graph satisfactorily, provided harsh 
lighting is avoided and color blind or 
orthophotographic plates are used as 
a light-sensitive medium. 

Some operators prefer to have the 
plate rolled up sparingly with a stiff 
black ink, while others prefer to roll 
up the plate with concentrated yellow 
because of its low reflecting power, 
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thus eliminating the usual “filling in” 
due to the sheen of the wet color. A 
way to overcome this reflection prob- 
lem is to use an Eastman “Pola 
Screen” in front of the lens, this opti- 
cal device being designed to eliminate 
undesirable glare. 

There are two recommended meth- 
ods of filling in the intaglio cavities of 
the cut for the purpose of creating a 
white background planographic with 
the relief elements. The first is to fill 
in the cavities of the cut with calcined 
magnesia, and after wiping off the 
surplus with hand or forearm, the 
plate is subjected to steam, thus hard- 
ening the chalk to a certain extent. 

The second method, though slightly 
more complicated, promotes a reten- 
tion of the chalk in a much more per- 
manent manner—an especially valu- 
able feature in those cases where 
vibration might cause the chalk to 
loosen while the negatives are being 
made. Paraffin wax is melted to a 
water-like consistency, and, while in 
this condition, magnesia is slowly 
mixed in to obtain a pure white solu- 
tion. This is poured over the plate to 
fill in the depressions; after allowing 
it to set, the excess wax covering the 
printing surface is removed through 
the manual application of a flat piece 
of wood covered with a soft cloth im- 
pregnated with benzine or other sol- 
vent of this nature. 

When photographic operations are 
completed, the wax is removed by 
heating the cut and scrubbing it out 
with benzine. If preferred, the cut may 
be scrubbed clean with hot turpentine. 
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Carlos Amaral, a printer in the Azores, saw in this magazine a booklet cover produced by The 
Green Press, Sydney, Australia. He clipped out the reproduction, pasted it to his own invoice, 
and mailed it, with a request for sample copies, to The Green Press. The latter, in turn, mailed 
it on to us, as shown above. The Inland Printer certainly does get around; it goes places! 
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Chieago School 
Papers Create 


Offset Business 


By EMIL G. STANKEY 


N THE SPRING of 1937 the Millar 
Publishing Company—an offset- 
printing establishment in Chicago— 
did a real job of pioneering in a spe- 
cialized field. Millar created printing 
sales by creating a new market, and in 
the story of the enterprise every printer 
should find a lesson. 

The nucleus of the whole idea was 
the contacting of a number of elemen- 
tary-school teachers and principals. 
The approach was this: “We offer a 
plan that will enable your school to 
have a newspaper all its own.” 

The plan, briefly, was five-fold, and 
it dealt primarily with these factors: 
the value of the school paper; the type 
of school paper; the price; financing 
the paper; the printer’s service. 

Just why a school newspaper is 
valuable and needed was the first point 
made by Millar representatives. Step 
number one, in other words, was to tell 
what could be accomplished by the 
school newspaper. 

When it came to the type of school 
newspaper, various points regarding 
offset were effectively stressed—mod- 
erate cost, for example, as well as in- 
creased flexibility and added educa- 
tional value. Inasmuch as offset is a 
photographic process, it was pointed 
out that as many drawings by children 
could be reproduced as were desired— 
and at no extra cost. The children 








Booklet issued by the Millar Publishing Company, Chicago, to promote school- 
newspaper business; it contains mechanical details and production instructions 


would thus be given an opportunity 
for self-expression, not only through 
drawings, but through handwriting 
and lettering—all of which they would 
do themselves. 

The Millar Publishing Company 
agreed to supply five hundred copies 
of a four-page newspaper for $13.75, 
plus 75 cents a hundred for extra 
copies run at the same time. The 
four-page paper was supplied un- 


folded. Five hundred copies of an 
eight-page paper, folded and stitched, 
would cost $27.50, with $1.50 a hun- 
dred for additional copies. 

Five plans were submitted for fi- 
nancing the school publishing proj- 
ects: (1) sale of papers to children 
at two or three cents a copy; (2) sale 
through the neighborhood; (3) sale 
of small ads; (4) aid from PTA; (5) 


assistance from school funds. 





as chemistry differs from physics. 


at no extra cost! 





@ This booklet [see cut above] tells 
how to print your school paper in an 
entirely new way. You will use offset 
printing, a photographic process. It 
differs from ordinary printing much 


There is no type, no cuts to buy. 
Copy may be either typewritten or 
handwritten. The sheets which your 
children prepare are photographic- 
ally produced exactly as laid out. You 
may use as much artwork as you like 


This technique now makes possible 
fuller and freer expression of the 
work of your school, with added zest 


for the children who do it. 


A school newspaper, produced as 
described here, becomes a means of 


correlating in a new and closer way 
work done in English, in art, in 
handwriting, and even in creative 
music, if you wish it. It enables more 
students than ever to participate in 
the publishing of your paper. This 
is as it should be. The tendency in 


MILLAR BOOKLET TELLS HOW TO PRINT SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


education today is toward integration 
of subject matter. 

Millar Publishing Company will be 
pleased to send you, upon request, 
samples of school papers which Chi- 
cago schools are already producing 
by this process. Better still, you may 
visit the plant, 538 South Wells 
Street, to see how it is actually done. 

You will be surprised to learn how 
easy, how quick, how cheap it is.— 
From the “How Book,” issued by the 
Millar Publishing Company. 
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The extent of the service to be of- 
fered by the printer was carefully de- 
scribed. John Millar appointed one of 
his staff members, Mrs. Ida Johnston, 
as a go-between. She represented the 
plant on one hand, the school teachers 
and pupils on the other. Mrs. Johnston 
helped to explain the details of the 
process, how the makeup and layouts 
were to be taken care of, and so on. To 
enable her to obtain the fullest codper- 
ation from the publishers of these ele- 
mentary newspapers, the “How Book” 
was issued. This sixteen-page booklet 
explained in detail the ways of going 
about offset productions. 

With this program to go on, Millar 
representatives made some tentative 
contacts. The response to the whole 
idea was immediately encouraging. 
Teachers began to talk about newspa- 
per possibilities among themselves. 
The idea intrigued them, and it didn’t 
take an awful lot of salesmanship to 
win them over. In fact, interest became 
so great that the Elementary Teach- 
ers’ Association requested that a Mil- 
lar representative attend one of their 
meetings to explain the proposition. 

In a surprisingly short time, sixty- 
five of Chicago’s 350 elementary 
schools—embracing an appreciable 
proportion of its 450,000 elemen- 
tary-school children—were publishing 
their monthly newspapers. None of 
these papers had exact publication 
dates; the teachers sent their copy 
through when it was prepared and the 
printer ran off the issues when he 
could arrange a satisfactory produc- 
tion schedule on his 17-by-22 press. It 
is interesting to note, incidentally, that 
no contracts were signed between the 
printer and the schools. 

In taking on the responsibility of a 
school newspaper, the children found 
themselves involved in a work project 
which called for an inter-relationship 
of various studies. The children be- 
came creators, they were called on to 
use their imagination, they made puz- 
zles, drew cartoons, wrote poems and 
stories. They sold the papers, and in 
many cases even sold small advertise- 
ments to local merchants. 

Once the various schools had de- 
cided to go ahead with their school 
papers, the office of the Millar Publish- 
ing Company, on certain days, took on 
the aspects of a classroom. The teach- 
ers and their pupils made regular 
visits to the plant. 

In every case, the actual pasting up 
of the dummy was done by the school 
publishers; the printer merely acted 
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in an advisory capacity, serving, of 
course, as the manufacturer of the fin- 
ished product. 

Once the papers were “on the 
street,” the publishing-writers turned 
to circulation efforts. It is not difficult 
to understand that when the children 
saw their own handwriting, their own 
puzzles, lettering, or drawings actu- 
ally reproduced, many of them bought 
additional copies for their friends. 

By inaugurating this elementary- 
school-newspaper plan, Millar not 
only did an excellent job of increasing 
its own volume, but at the same time 
definitely stimulated an interest in 
school children in printing and jour- 
nalism. And the new business Millar 
thereby has gained continues to grow. 

Such a plan seems very feasible not 
only in Chicago but in other cities as 
well. In smaller cities, such a plan 





might easily include high schools. Sim- 
ilar plans for creating more printing 
volume would be logical in the stimu- 
lation of interest in other fields where 
the potential market for “small infor- 
mal papers” is great. Special publica- 
tions could be made attractive to such 
groups as churches, lodges, clubs, and 
the like. 

The publishing of these elementary 
newspapers is but a small part of the 
work that the Millar Publishing Com- 
pany does for elementary schools. 
Other jobs include school manuals, 
poetry-class projects, reproduction of 
plays, and various other types of class 
booklets. This printing establishment, 
however, has not confined itself to 
work for elementary schools. An ap- 
preciable amount of its offset work is 
devoted to the production of college 
bulletins and annuals. 
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MISS RAU OW A TEACHER 


Miss Rau, our former Clerk, is now assigned as « 
teacher in the Agassiz School. Her work is remedial 
reading and testing. Our dest wishes go with her. 


BDITORIAL STAFF 


Editor--alma Casten 

associate Editor--Luena Doyle 
Associate Bditor--Sdward Petrie 
Business Menager--Fred Zeit: 
Sports Sditor--Lorraine Skelton 
Art Bditor--David Finch 

Art Bditore-Bernice Caskoy 
Faculty Advisorn—Miss Parkes 








Front page of school newspaper (8% by 11), typical of the kind of offset work developed by 
the Millar Publishing Company, Chicago. Papers run from four to twelve pages; students’ 
work is featured throughout. Some sixty-five of Chicago's 350 elementary schools issue papers 
of this kind. Other school work produced by Millar includes the printing of school manuais, 
poetry-class projects, class booklets and plays. Millar also turns out college bulletins and 
annuals, and does a good business in house-organs and general offset work for local concerns 
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TYPE FOR 


GREAT DEAL has been written re- 
ioe suitable type faces for 
photolithography. Certain faces, of 
course, reproduce better than others, 
but if lithography is to continue its 
present sensational progress it must 
employ type faces reasonably close to 
those which are popular in letter- 
press. This is especially true where 
large bodies of straight reading mat- 
ter are to be considered. We are in- 
clined to believe that the practice of 
recommending type faces of the non- 
serif family has been overdone. 

Frequent articles, warning of the 
hazards present in using convehtional 
letterpress type faces for photolith- 
ography, have given Mr. Advertiser 
a needless attack of jitters where lith- 
ographing jobs containing large bod- 
ies of text are concerned. 

Before the introduction of modera 
litho-platemaking methods, and _ be- 
fore the wide variety of type faces 


was placed on the market, the repro- 


duction of text matter was a difficult 
operation. But today this is hardly 
the case. 

It should be remembered that the 
same faces which present the unusual 
problems to today’s lithographer are 
scarcely the best even for letterpress 
printing. For example, it is hardly 
necessary to mention the inadvisabil- 
ity of using shaded faces because of 
their inherent tendency to “fill up,” 
either in offset or letterpress, though 
the type would no doubt print in a 
more open manner by letterpress. In 
other words, good common sense 
coupled with the wide variety of faces 
which can be adapted to photolitho 
work, will eliminate the undesirable 
faces in most instances. 

Simplicity of design is essential in 
modern typography. Elaborate bor- 
ders, ornaments, and types have little 
place in composition today. This is 
not only true from the standpoint of 
layout, but also from that of repro- 
duction. A few very open outline faces 
may be used but only when necessary, 
and the same holds true of small, light 
italic types. 

Type selected for body composition 
must be designed for legibility in 
mass; accentuated individual letter 


PHOTOLITHOGRAPHY 


Monotone faces not necessarily 
best for offset reproduction; it’s 
a matter of using discrimination 


By R. C. HOHENTHANER 


shapes must be avoided. The selection 
should present a uniform gray tone 
or density of color upon the printed 
page. Little or no trouble is experi- 
enced with display type, due to the 
large sizes involved and the selection 
available today. 

The use of very small type faces 
should be avoided whenever possible, 
6-point and 8-point being generally 
considered too small for reading mat- 
ter because of the eye-strain it causes. 
Circumstances permitting, less copy 
and larger type should be used. The 
average person becomes discouraged 
at the condensed appearance of small 
type, and for this reason refuses to 
read it. Note that 10-point type gives a 
comfortable sense of reading, while 
12-point, leaded, is considered by 
many typographical authorities to 
reach the peak of readability. This size 
is inviting to the eye and reproduces 
well. If 6- or 8-point must be used, the 
composition should be set in a pro- 
portionately larger size of type and 
then reduced down by photographic 
operations to the necessary degree. 

Reading matter may now be litho- 
graphed safely enough in almost any 
face, though, as stated before, some 
faces possess greater practicability. 

The type faces worthy of considera- 
tion are quite numerous and may be 
roughly divided into group families 
of faces which possess similarities. 
(Typographers will please excuse us 
while we.make a few elemental ob- 
servations in this respect. 

One group, containing “old style” 
and “roman” faces so popular for 
text, includes familiar Bodoni, Caslon, 
and Century. The average type face of 
this group is composed of three sub- 
divisions: the heavy element, the light 
element, and the serifs. The heavy 
elements are the bold or heavy strokes, 
the light elements are the finer lines 
which connect the heavy elements and 
the serifs are the short cross lines 
which are placed at the ends of all dis- 
connected elements. The latter vary 


from a fine hairline to heavy, bold 
strokes, according to the style of type 
face under consideration. 

While on the subject, it might be 
well to note that long up-strokes of the 
letters are called ascenders, while the 
down strokes are descenders. These are 
seen in the letters b, d, h, and g, p, 
q, and so on. 

Another. group consists of type faces 
which may be called monotone in 
character. These are chiefly modern- 
style faces, but included is any type 
face composed of one single element 
or of one uniform line. These faces 
may or may not include serifs. The 
most popular of these are the sans- 
serifs—-Kabel or Gothic faces. 

The problem in offset printing is to 
retain the finer elements of the type 
face, and an obvious solution would 
appear to be the use of monotone faces. 
Unfortunately, this is not the case, for 
although this style prints well and pho- 
tographs nicely it is avoided by typog- 
raphers for use in composition of read- 
ing matter or body type because of its 
poor legibility when used in masses. 

Another very popular style included 
in this group of monotone faces is 
somewhat similar to the above, with 
the exception that serifs are included. 
The most familiar in this group is 
the Stymie face, currently very pop- 
ular. Included also in this group are 
Cheltenham, Bookman, Antique, and 
others similar in character. 

These faces appear to be ideal for 
litho, but they have various draw- 
backs. For instance, examine these 
lines, set in Stymie, containing the 
word “processes” : 


so that in all processes it is seen 
that care is essential to successful 
production of various sources of 


oe. (99 
é, 


Here it is readily seen that the 
“s,” and “c” tend to run together when 
used in certain combinations and for 
this reason “blacken” due to indi- 
vidual letter construction. Many times 
this can be avoided by employing the 
lighter and more open faces in prefer- 
ence to the bolder. 

We see, then, that while almost any 
practical type face may be used in 
litho, a greater degree of success will 
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be attained by using the type style 
which is most readily reproduced and 
which, with this limitation, has the 
greatest readability. All this points di- 
rectly to the group of type faces in- 
cluded in the single-element families 
which most nearly resemble the “old 
style” roman types. 

A greater understanding and coop- 
eration between the various depart- 
ments in producing the job can do 
much to improve the finished product. 
The composing room, for example, 
must furnish the lithographer with 
proof as nearly perfect as possible— 
this being only the first step in a series 
of operations which cannot improve 
upon the original proof. Without 
good proofs the job cannot be entirely 
satisfactory. 

Proofs should be pulled on a job 
press if possible, although today there 
are several hand proof presses on the 
market which are highly efficient. If 
the old-style hand press is used, a few 
simple precautions will do much to- 
ward improving proof quality. 

Check the “packing” to see that it is 
smooth and does not give too much im- 
pression. This is important because the 
embossing action which results will 
cast certain harsh shadows when pho- 
tographing, thus destroying fine de- 
tail and sharp, clear lettering. It is far 
better to adjust the impression by put- 
ting extra sheets of paper beneath the 
type form, rather than behind the 
proof sheet. 

Use a good grade of semi-gloss 
enamel stock, blue or white in appear- 
ance, together with a good stiff quick- 


drying bond ink. Wash the ink slab 
and brayer before pulling proofs, as 
the extra time consumed in this opera- 
tion will be more than paid for by the 
improved quality of the proof. Bearers 
should be placed on either side of the 
type form, composed of strip rule 
about three picas wide, extending some 
distance beyond the type face. This 
will prevent a “blur” on the proof 
sheet, as the bearers will hold the 
paper in a permanent position while 
pulling the impression and will also 
have the effect of equalizing pressure. 

Some difficulty will be experienced 
in pulling proofs of forms that are 
“boxed-in,” particularly if there is a 
wide space between the type and bor- 
der. Good results are sometimes ob- 
tained by placing the form diagonally 
on the press. Another method is to 
“build-up” the inside of the form to 
almost type high after inking up the 
form. This is done by placing leads flat 
on the inside of the form next to 
the border. Whenever possible, pull 
proofs of large heavy type separately 
from small light faces because of the 
difference in ink distribution. 

Good proofs cannot be expected 
from dirty or worn-out type. Remem- 
ber, any defects in the proof will be 
further emphasized through the proc- 
ess of reproduction. 

“Types, to they who be of the Craft, are 

as Things that be alive. 

He is an ill worker that handleth them 

not gently and with Reverence. 

In them is the power of Thought con- 

tained, 


And all that cometh there from.” 
Mirrour of Prynting. 


One-line type-specimen books seem to be on the increase. Above are.shown representative 
folders from typographers who are in line with the trend. An elaborate specimen book may 
easily cost $5 (or more), and this cost makes its wide dissemination prohibitive. One-line 
specimens serve the purpose, for they can be brought up to date frequently; reprinting cost 
is relatively low, and many copies can be printed. Illustration courtesy The Trade Compositor 
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Ideas Create Jobs 


The printer who is able to create 
and promote printed pieces that are a 
little out of the ordinary, generally can 
get jobs into his shop that otherwise 
would not be produced. Likewise, he 
can avoid the competition that usually 
accompanies the regular run of work. 

A Canadian printer has developed 
an attractive and appropriately printed 
booklet for use as a “Memorial Rec- 
ord,” carrying the title line on the 
front cover, “Memory’s Garden,” with 
a well printed little garden scene, 
printed over an ironed-out panel in a 
deep bluish green on a pale blue stock. 
Inside pages are on a ledger paper 
harmonizing in color with the cover, 
the whole being tied with a white silk 
cord. Light blue is used for decorative 
features, black for type matter. The 
inside pages are arranged to provide 
space for “In Memory of:” with spaces 
for the name, date, and place of birth, 
date and place of passing away, and 
age. Two pages are left for biography, 
a page for details of the funeral 
services, another for the names of pall- 
bearers, then the family record, rela- 
tives attending the funeral, flowers. 

The booklet can be sold to funeral 
parlors, and makes an appropriate 
memento for preservation by the fam- 
ily of the one who has passed on. 

Also from:Canada comes another 
suggestion—a Christmas folder com- 
bining holiday greetings and sugges- 
tions for ladies’ garments for the holi- 
day season. Printed on a rough-finish 
stock, French-folded, the mailing is 
approximately 4 by 5 inches. The front 
page carries a portrait of a young 
woman, the engraving in this instance 
being trimmed to the shape of the 
maple leaf, while the words “for 
Christmas” are overprinted in gold by 
thermography, giving a distinguished 
embossed effect. 

The left-hand page of the inside 
spread carries Christmas wishes and 
greetings for the new year, while the 
right-hand page is slit part way across 
the lower portion, which forms a 
pocket for three small pieces, printed 
on different colors of stock and cut to 
different sizes so that only the headings 
on each piece are visible. As stepped 
off, the message visible is “a Harris 
Tweed coat of hand-woven fabric, an 
Evening Gown of Romantic Chic, and 
a Blouse of Crisp Smartness.” Remov- 
ing these pieces, one finds that each of 
them carries a brief advertisement of 
the garment mentioned in the heading. 
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My Heartfelt Appreciation and Thanks to 


the Graphic Arts Industry 


WENTY years ago, I dedicated my life 

to the definite purpose of MAKING 

YOUR FOLDING MY BUSINESS... 
your profit on folding ... greater than it 
ever had been before. 


Overhead in the factory and in the sales 
field was slashed beyond precedent .. . we 


priced the folders at a fraction of the price 
usually charged for accurate suction-fed 


folders ... we installed them on trial... 
we guaranteed satisfaction (and are prouder 
of our record of never having had a law- 
suit or an argument with a customer in 20 
years, than we would be if we had made a 
million . .. which we have NOT... by 
a long shot... just a living ... but we 
never defaulted an obligation). 


Today ... thousands of friends (Baum 
Folder Users) from Boston to Los Angeles, 
and Seattle to Miami, are using Baum 
Folders bought ten, fifteen, and twenty 
years ago, and haven’t averaged a dollar a 
year for maintenance parts ... and the 
average annual depreciation has been closer 
to 5% than the usual 10% per annum... 
and the resale or trade-in value is higher 
proportionately than on any printing 
equipment. 


I appeal to the customer friends who had 
faith in myself and product .. . ten, fif- 


615 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


teen, and twenty years ago... to AGAIN 
BELIEVE ME ... and realize... you 
can’t afford today to operate your old 
model folder . . . even though it is still 
going strong... BECAUSE... TODAY’S 
NEW MODELS ... give you PERFEC- 
TION IN ACCURACY ... give you two 
to ten times the hourly production ... 
give you a versatility never dreamed of 
(before the lucky depression made manu- 
facturers exert themselves to improve their 
product until it performed miracles) ... 
therefore, won’t you let me buy back the 
old model ...at MORE THAN IT 
STANDS YOU ON YOUR BOOKS. No 
cash outlay involved; just a small part of 
its increased monthly earnings diverted to 
make it pay for itself plus paying you a 
handsome additional profit every month. 


Ever-increasing volume ... enabled us to 
lower and lower the price. You can today 
install a 4-PURPOSE ...4-PROFIT... 
Automatic Baum Folder . . . making up to 
5 folds in one operation . . . 15,000 opera- 
tions an hour... for less than $1,000. 


I do APPRECIATE your faith and con- 
fidence in the past ... I ask you again 
to allow me to make YOUR FOLDING 
MY BUSINESS ... and allow me to in- 
stall this new, sure-fire, business-builder 
and net-profit creator. Thanks a million. 


y a ee: ee 
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ONG ago, old seamen learned to pull 
together to the tune of a chantey. We 
dispense with the choral calisthenics but 
we do pull together to turn out better 
engravings. And that goes for every job 
that comes into our shop. 











You get the benefit of group thinking, 
group planning, and group operation 
every step of the way. 








And, just in case you don’t already know, 
our set-up includes art work, photography 
and photo-retouching as well as engraving. 








Why not consult us about that next job? 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 
215 West Superior Street Chicago, Illinois 
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T RUNNING TIME 


) ILWfERS 
EADACHE 


A DeVilbiss Spray System gets at the 
root of the trouble—stops offsetting 











before it starts. Stops it completely, 
yet without complications. 


Installation is simple —never takes 
more than fifteen minutes. Operation 


is so easy that anyone can do it— 
and do it right. There are no complex 
gadgets or wires. It's a clean system 
to do a clean job! 

Available in fifteen standard portable 


and stationary outfits to meet any 
pressroom need . . . Write for details. 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 


Once equipped with a DeVilbiss Spray Outfit, presses TOLEDO, OHIO 


never need to be slowed down by offsetting. 


DE VILBISS 


18 8 & roe TY YEARS QUALITY PROoOUCTS - 1838 


t and soluti licensed 





: 
P 


ender U. S. Patent No. 2078790 
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NOW $2 


MODERN 
TYPE 
DISPLAY 


by J. L. Frazier 
Editor of The 
Inland Printer 





“A Work of Art in Typography” 

That’s just part of what R. Lionel Parks, foreman 
of the News Publishing Company in Canada, thinks 
about Modern Type Display. He says that “there 
are so many good points about this book that it 
would take a long letter to enumerate them all.” 
All the good points that Mr. Parks refers to have 
enabled him to master the fundamental principles 
of Typography—principles which are basic regard- 
less of the type era. 

Do you want to master these basic principles of 
typography just as quickly and economically as 
Mr. Parks did? Do you want to improve your 
printed matter? Make it more legible, more read- 
able, and more attractive? 

Then send for your copy of “Modern Type Dis- 





play” today. 


Has Your Linotype Department 








YOUR SAWING FACILITIES? 


The most expensive typesetting equip- 
ment may not be profitable if slug saw- 
ing facilities are not adequate. 

In ad and job composition there can 
be dangerously costly delays if slugs 
are not ready for make-up when need- 
ed without excessive sawing time. 

The Rouse BAND SAW has closed 
a loss gap for many printers who, after 
careful check, found old sawing equip- 
ment a production bottle-neck. 

You owe it to your business to get 


the facts. Write now. 





fm B-ROUSE & COMPANY 
2218 North Wayne Ave., Chicago, Illinois 





IT’S ALL VERY SIMPLE 


The directly geared plunger and swing construction, ex- 
clusive with Roberts numbering machines, eliminates inter- 
mediate working parts. There is no lost motion between 
plunger and swing. You get a full even stroke. That gives you 
perfect alignment of the impression. 

Wear is distributed over a larger surface. Thus there is 
greater strength at the point of greatest wear. That means 
a longer life of accurate service. 

And today the first cost of Roberts Machines is no higher 
than that of other makes. 

MODEL 27, 5 wheels, forward or backward 
MODEL 28, 6 wheels, forward or backward 

Above prices are for machines with solid ''No" plunger. 

Machines with removable ''No" slide plunger, $1.00 extra. 

For sale by all dealers. If you do not get prompt ser- 
vice from your dealer, write us. Ask about quantity 
discounts and trade-in allowances. 


THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LOUIS MELIND COMPANY, Western Distributor 
362 West Chicago Ave., Chicago 593 Market St., San Francisco 
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BY MELBERT B. CARY, JR. 
with historical notes by 


FREDERIC W. GOUDY AND WILL RANSOM 
i 


ERE for the first time is a complete and accurate 
H account of the work of Goudy’s famous private 
press—a listing and description of 232 items. It is now 
possible to review the 35 years’ work of the oldest pri- 
vate press in America with the invaluable comments of 
the proprietor himself. 

More than 30 illustrations in line and collotype. 

Hand set in Village type No. 2, printed on all-rag paper 

‘ at the Press of the Woolly Whale and bound in blue 

boards, gold stamped. The price is $15, postpaid. Order 
at once, (limited edition, numbered copies) from 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 
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Your Reputation 


for high-quality work, on-time delivery, at 


profitable competitive prices 


18 AS$SUTEA when you 
use the Christensen 
Gang Wire Stitcher 


Feeder on saddle-stitched work 


This accurate and efficient machine backs up your de- 
livery promise with quality workmanship—on all saddle- 
stitched jobs, large or small. 


With a single Christensen Gang Wire Stitcher Feeder, 
you can match the production of three or four hand-fed 
machines. Easily and quickly adjusted, it keeps pace with 
high-speed folders. 


Its higher speed and greater efficiency reduce your 
production costs—with a real improvement in the accu- 
racy and quality of workmanship. The staples are well- 
placed and uniform. Signatures are regular. There is less 
spoilage and no smearing of work. 


You get stacker delivery—a stroke up to 20 inches in 
one operation—production speed up to 9000 operations 
per hour. The famous Christensen Gang Wire Stitcher is 
made in six sizes for every requirement. Install a Chris- 
tensen Gang Wire Stitcher Feeder in your plant. 


Write, today, for complete information on this modern 
machine, designed to lower your stitching costs. There is 
no obligation. 


The Christensen Machine Co. 
100 Fourth Street RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Branch Offices and Distributors: CHICAGO, 608 South Dear- 

born Street; NEW YORK, 50 Church Street; LOS ANGELES, 

Printers Supply Corp.; SAN FRANCISCO, Norman F. Hall 

Company; In Canada: Sears Limited, Toronto, Montreal, Winni- 
peg, and Vancouver 


The Most Popular... 
DOUBLE TIER WALL CABINET 











No. 
12042-E 
Double 
Tier 
Wall 
Cabinet 





Here is the cabinet most printers use. 
It is the No. 12042 Hamilton Type Cabinet 
. . - Our most popular design. Why is it so 
widely used? Notice the large Working Sur- 
face (big enough for a tull size Type Case 
and a 12 x 18 in. galley) . . . the Spacing 
Materials Cases ... the adjustable Lead and 
Slug Case . . . the straight closed back... 
the Extension Front which permits easy ac- 
cess to Type Cases. These are the features 
other printers like. You will find them 
convenient and efficient also. Send in the 


coupon for full information. 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 





Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 1.P.-10-38 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 





SIGNED 





FIRM 





ADDRESS 





CITY. 
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PRINTING 
ESTIMATING 
—Taught by Mail 





plete i vol ae 
will teach you how to fig- 
ure the cost of any kind 
of printing and pave the 
way for a management 





pection. 

his is your opportunity, 
don’t be satisfied with a low 
paid job all your life. Take 
the first step today. 

Write for complete detail 
and easy method of paying 
as you go. 


JACK TARRANT SCHOOL 


OF ESTIMATING 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 











Printers every- 
where are saving 
thousands of 
dollars weekly 
with SABIN 
ROBBINS sec- 
onds and job lots 
of fine news, book, bond and 
gummed papers, Bristol, plain 
and coated blanks, Gov't. post 
card and tag board. 14 branch 
| sales warehouses. Send your 






name NOW to receive SABIN 
ROBBINS free weekly samples. 


SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO. 
| Cincinnati, Ohio (Estab. 1884) 








FRAPOMIST 


ROLLER SPRAY 


Saves Rollers; Saves Wash-ups; Makes 
Inks Lie Better—Better Solids; Prevents 
Picking; Keeps Ink Clean. Inexpensive, 


easy to install. Write for details to 


FRAZIER PROCESSES 


INC. 
728 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 





STUDY 
FRANK H. YOUNG'S 
ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 

AT HOME 


Advertising needs and am- 
ply rewards trained, able 
layout men. Now—for the 
first time—wherever you 
are, you can study under 
supervision of Mr. Young, 
internationally recognized 
authority. A practical 
course based on methods 
successful at the American Academy of Art. 
Indorsed by advertising executives, art directors. 
For beginners and professionals in advertising art, 
printing, etc. Learn and apply layout principles— 
receive expert criticism by mail. Moderate cost. 
Write for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
Dept. D-108, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Lng YOUR OWN 


HUBBER PLATES 


Samples of material on 
request. Write today 
on your letterhead to 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE 
COMPANY 


610 W. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 








The MADRAS Type Foundry 
fstabisned 2880 INDIA 
INVITES LOWEST QUOTATIONS 


for best rebuilt Chandler & Price, 
Golding Jobber and other Platen 
Presses, Cutting Machines, and all 


Printers’ Sundries. 


{ SOLE REPRESENTATION | 
FOR NEW MACHINES DESIRED 


LARGE BUSINESS GUARANTEED 








GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for PLATEN PRESSES 
"'No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 








Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 


Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
JACOB R. GROVE CO. 
3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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9425 25c 





9449 25c 9450 25c 


A full line of Typecast Cuts for 
Automobile and Oil Products. 
Special designs made to order. 


STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY 
VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 








M 8 L seundey Tee 


Our precision cast type is used 
by all the leading printers 
throughout the U. S. A. Write 
for Price List. 


M&L 


TYPE FOUNDRY 


4001 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


* Choice of experts. Certain 

to work dependably .. . 
we build them to do it. . . and 
stake our quarter-century reputa- 
tion on their quality. Order a set 
today. 


AMERICAN 


ROLLER Co. 


1332-42 NORTH HALSTED STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








WARNOCK POSITIVE 
SELF-LOCKING QUOIN 





-* ; 
A No. 1 QUOIN 
MADE IN TWO SIZES. Nos. 1 and 2. 
thousands of them in use. Send for one 
dozen today. Send for our 1937 catalog. 
No. 1, $3.85 per doz. No. 2, $4.50 per doz. 


Non slip Quoins No. 1 $2.75 per dozen 
1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago 


W. S. WARNOCK COMPANY 














SOLVED 


With the speed of a 
slide rule, you can 
solve problems in pro- 
portion, ratio, etc. Ex- 
cellent for copy fitting 
or engraving sizing. 


BI-LOG 


PROPORTIONAL SCALE 


Complete $ 
with directions. 9 


Postpaid for_.. 


The Inland Printer Co « Chicago 
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WATERMARKED 


LEDGtH 


Wytek Ledger defies rough usage — preserves im- 





portant records years longer. Its surface is superb 


fosrrmc LOX pen, type or pencil. It is watermarked and 


costs less than its strength would lead you to expect. 


Main Office -WYTEK SALES COMPANY. Dayton, Ohio 


Sales agent for all Wytek printing papers, including: 
Wytek Bond ¢ Wytek Ledger * Wytek Offset *° Wytek Cover 


FAMOUS FOR STRENGTH 
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INLAND PRINTER 


@ The Leading Business and Technical 
Journal of the World in the Printing 
and Allied Industries. Established 1883 


J. L. FRAZIER, Editor 
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“We said good-bye to makeready troubles 
when we switched to 


CROMWELL 
TY¥YMPAN’” 


Ray Reinert, vice-president of the Warner P. Simp- 
son Co., Columbus, Ohio, says, “With Cromwell 
on the cylinder, we never think of checking the 


Picea 


tympan when defects show up in the impression. 
We look for the trouble elsewhere.”’ 





“I’m sold on Cromwell Tympan,” Al Bangert, head pressman at 
the Simpson plant tells composing room foreman Howard Finkes. 


Right: “When I lock Cromwell Tympan on the cylinder,” says Al 
Bangert, “I’m sure of the best results for accurate, long runs.” 





D Cromwell Special Prepared Tympan reduces make- 
7 ready troubles to a minimum. It assures clean, 
sharp impressions hour after hour at the highest 
press speeds with no c: itly stops for spotting or 
patching due to tympan failure. 


Exclusive manufacturing processes impart to Crom- 
well Tympan a hard, uniform surface, a high tensile 
strength, a resistance to oil and moisture that can- 
not be duplicated. That’s why it is unconditionally 
guaranteed. Write today, giving size and make of 
press, for FREE WORKING SAMPLE. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE ST. 4 47-15 PEARSON PLACE 


CHICAGO, .,... ILL. AO) (OMe t) 7-0) DO) 6 a ae & 
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You are paying for Intertype Sluis 





whether you use them or not 
















Automaticdiedding ~ -@ilie-mell disk J 
and centering six slug sizes 
instantly available e 


up to 30e 
Two-letter | 


display matrices 


New fcicilitien 
for setting mixed 


Text or display type composition| 
at a mere touch 
of the operator's finger 


HIGH COSTS resulting from the use of obsolete equipment 
can't be evaded. There is much truth, therefore, in the trite 
saying that you pay for modern equipment whether you 
buy it or not. It is better to spend money for new equipment 
than to waste it on old equipment; for the former becomes 
a dividend-earning asset, while obsolescence is an ever- 


increasing liability. Think of the savings that you could I mn te r t y oe a 


effect with modern Streamlined Intertypes and their latest 


Investigate ... NOW! BROOKLYN, NEW YORI 







auxiliary features. Don't hesitate... 








BETON EXTRA BOLD AND CA!) 2 8012 


